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"Proud romance . .. beautiful 
women . . . chivalrous men. . . 
magnificent thoroughbreds! The 
sport of kings climaxing when 
the silks flash by at Churchill 
Downs in the famed Kentucky 
Derby! All against the warm 
beauty of the Blue Grass country! 
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The KENTUCKY OF GREAT 
TRADITION HAS INSPIRED 
A GREAT PICTURE . . . 

IN ALL THE SPLENDOR OF 
TECHNICOLOR! 


Ask your theatre manager for KENTUCKY 
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Here Are Just a Few of the 750 “How-to-Do-lt” Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


Encyclopedia 




The Garden 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT TO GROW 






1400 PAGES • 750 PICTURES • 10,000 ARTICLES 


AT LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in 
XL ONE volume! Answers every question 
about your garden in simple, non-technical lan¬ 
guage, in convenient alphabetical arrangement 
that enables you to turn instantly to just the 
facts you want. No more need to search through 
dozens of incomplete books for information. 
Now every point that puzzles you is explained 
briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. 
Its scope is amazing. It covers every problem 
of planning, planting, and caring for your gar¬ 
den. NEW from cover to cover and right 
up-to-date. Size of book 6J4 x x t/4 inches. 

Save Money...SPECIAL $^g5 
PRE-SEASON PRICE <3— 

Examine a Copy Free 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with 





WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 

Dept. 9512, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 

How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success. 

How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 

How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes. 

Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 
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| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

■ WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. * 

J Dept. 9S12, SO West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“That’s the way my head will feel 
tomorrow. Prince!” 





New Year's Eve 
with fun and laughter 
Needn’t mean a 
morning- after. 
Bromo-Seltzer 
before bed 
Helps prevent that 
morning "head"! 



New Year’s Eve parties are fun, but 
you want to enjoy New Year’s Day, too! 
So remember Bromo-Seltzer! 

Take it before you go to bed. While 
you sleep, it counteracts the effects of 
the festivities. Another in the morning 
helps offset shortened sleep, refreshes. 

At all drugstores and soda fountains. 
Be sure to keep it at home! 


BROMO-SELTZER 

7vz a. Aappwi J/ew t/ecw. 
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i __ j RESOLVE THIS YEAR to give your meals zip and zing with the best of seasonings — 
0 fa Heinz Tomato Ketchup! This genuine down-home kettle ketchup is painstakingly pre¬ 
pared from Heinz "aristocrat” tomatoes, Heinz own mellowed-in-wood Vinegar, granulated 
sugar and rare spices. That’s why it’s so rich and goes so much further. You’ll find that it lends 
gusto to steaks and chops — does savory things for hashes, stews or gravies. Keep a bottle on the 
dining table, another in the kitchen for cooking uses, and yours will indeed be a year of good eating! 
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W ELL, I’m a little older and wiser, but cer¬ 
tainly no richer, than I was the day I walked 
down the gangplank of the S-52 at Pearl 
Harbor, no longer the commanding officer, but 
merely a Lieutenant, U. S. N., Retired. Fifteen 
years of commissioned service, the promise of a suc¬ 
cessful career in the only profession I gave a damn 
about—and then, finished! Because I couldn’t hear 
a silly watch tick. 

I guess I was a fool to get too close to the muzzle of 
the gun when we fired that last time. But you know 
how it is during a battle practice. You get so intent 
on watching the fall of shot and conning the ship 
that you forget where you are. I honestly wasn’t 
aware of much difference in my hearing. I suppose 
it came on gradually. Anyway, I walked in for my 
annual physical examination in a hurry to get it 
over, and came out in a hurry no longer. My left 
ear was deaf as a post, and they were of the opinion 
that it always would be. 

So the mills started grinding in the manner laid 
down in the book. The Survey Board confirmed the 
opinion of the Examining Board, and the Retiring 
Board was courteous and sympathetic after the man¬ 
ner of men who might one day find themselves in the 


same predicament. But there was no help for it. A 
tin ear was a tin ear, and even I could agree that the 
bridge of a submarine was probably no place for a 
man who was uncertain whether a foghorn was on the 
port or the starboard bow\ 

“Upon receipt of these orders and when directed 
by Commander of Submarine Division 21, you will 
consider yourself relieved of command of the S-52 
and of all active duty. You will proceed to your 
home. . . . The bureau regrets your naval career 
has been thus interrupted.” Regrets! Regrets! 

I packed my gear and moved out to the old Moana 
Hotel. There had been no silly sentimentality so far. 
It had been a near thing when my quartermaster 
handed me the commission pennant as I stepped 
ashore, and I knew that the elation of my second 
officer with his new orders to command was tem¬ 
pered with sympathy that he yet might find occa¬ 
sion to express, to the embarrassment of us both. 
Oh, I had managed so far, but I wanted no delega¬ 
tion of sympathy and I had a great desire to be alone. 
So I hired me a room and sat with my feet on the 
window sill all afternoon, looking out to sea. 

About dinnertime I wandered disconsolately down 
to the bar. There weren’t many there—a few tour¬ 


ists, a plantation manager in from one of the other 
islands, and a couple of well-dressed Orientals. I 
stood at the bar and toasted my lost career in silence, 
when in walked Tony Larsen, off the Louisville, just 
in that afternoon. Tony hadn’t heard of my retire¬ 
ment and he had to be told all about it. Tony had 
had a couple someplace before he got to the Moana, 
and his sympathy knew no bounds. He has a voice 
suited to the quarter-deck, and everyone within a 
block was fully informed about the matter. “It was 
a damned shame. . . . One of the Navy’s most val¬ 
uable officers.” The Navy seems to have weathered 
the blow. 

The boy had just taken away my lunch tray the 
next day when the office called and said there was a 
Mr. Lee to see me. I knew no Mr. Lee, but I told 
them to send him up. If I hadn’t met Tony in the 
bar, and if he hadn’t talked so loudly, I might never 
have met Mr. Lee. But here was Mr. Lee, a rather 
undersized Chinaman with the most gracious man¬ 
ners. and apparently with all the time in the world 
to discuss nothing in particular. 

From my retirement and my present plans, or lack 
of plans, we got on the subject of my China cruise 
and Shanghai. He had just come back from Chin- 
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and had been in Shanghai when the bombs had been 
dropped on Wing On’s Department Store. We had 
mutual regret about the Palace Hotel bar, but, after 
the manner of Chinese, his emotions were under good 
control. I could sense that he wanted to feel me out 
on my views about China and Japan. Well, they 
were simply explained. My sympathies were defi¬ 
nitely with China, but I also felt that even if some¬ 
thing should be done about it, it was not up to the 
United States or its Navy to do it. It seemed rather 
pointless. I felt that Mr. Lee had something on his 
mind, but he left without unburdening it. 

The next week I had a note from him, asking me to 
have lunch with him and some friends at Yook Hee’s 
on Hotel Street. Chinese gentlemen usually don’t 
start cultivating freshly retired naval officers for no 
reason. My curiosity was aroused. A luncheon would 
commit me to nothing. Anyway, I like Chinese food, 
and Yook Hee served the best. A Chinaman’s guest 
in a good Chinese restaurant is in a gourmet’s para- 

Mr. Lee’s friends were three in number, older men 
and wearing conventional Chinese gowns. It was not 
until after a dozen dishes, and we were all leaning 
back sipping hot jasmine tea to ease that distended 


feeling about the middle, that they came to the point. 
They wanted me to take command of a Chinese sub¬ 
marine for operations against the Japanese at the 
mouth of the Yangtze River. They had made a quick 
check of my antecedents, and they seemed to be sure 
that they had the man they wanted. They meant 
business and their proposition was definite and com¬ 
plete. A thousand dollars in U. S. currency deposited 
each month to my credit in any bank I might elect, 
my expenses paid from the day I signed on, and a 
bonus of fifty thousand dollars for any major Jap¬ 
anese ship that I might sink. This was startling in its 
unexpectedness and in its completeness, and I asked 
for a week to decide. They were in a hurry, but the 
week was granted and I was pledged to absolute 
secrecy. 

Now, there were many things to be considered. 
Although I was retired, I was still a part of the Navy 
of the United States. They held loose strings on me 
that could very easily be tightened, and if the Navy 
ever got wind of what was up, I could expect not only 
hearty disapproval but immediate action. Even if I 
succeeded in getting away -with it, the least that 
could happen would be dismissal in disgrace if the 
matter leaked out later. Although my retired pay was 


meager, it would keep me from want if T could"'* 
find work to do. However, I felt that secrecy could 
be managed. I had.no immediate family, nor indeed 
anyone who would be inclined to check closely on my 
whereabouts. I had contempt for the usual merce¬ 
nary, but, on the other hand, my sympathies were 
firmly with China. The market for slightly used sub¬ 
marine officers w'as at low ebb. Then, too, I suppose 
I had a good deal of subconscious resentment at be¬ 
ing so peremptorily shelved in the middle of a career 
that I, at least, had thought to be rather promising. 
Given a periscope and a deck beneath my feet, I 
could prove to myself that I was still as good as the 

On the other hand, wherever the boat might be. or 
whatever her antecedents, the prospects that she 
would be even fairly modem and in fighting trim 
were poor. One does not pick up a first-class sub¬ 
marine in the dime store. The junk yard of some 
second or third class naval power was a more likely 
place. The crew would present many and varied 
problems. I had been too long in the boats not to be 
aware that it takes more than one man successfully 
to operate a submarine, particularly under war con¬ 
ditions. 
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The commanding officer of a submarine is a bigger 
factor in her success than is any officer or man in any 
other type of ship that floats. He alone sees the 
enemy and he alone makes the estimates upon which 
the success or failure of the attack depends. But the 
well-trained crew of a submarine is a team. The cap¬ 
tain calls the signals and carries the ball, but the 
untimely failure of even the least member of the crew 
may mean disaster. That China could supply men 
with the necessary intelligence and fortitude to make 
up a first-class submarine crew, I had no doubt. But 
time and facilities for their training were too much to 
expect. The precipitation of brave but untrained 
men into a dangerous and complicated situation is 
the type of wasteful murder to which pacifist nations 
are peculiarly addicted. Yet, strategically, the con¬ 
cept of submarine operation at the mouth of the 
Yangtze was very sound, and if the project could be 
kept a dead secret, the tactical difficulties would be 
at a minimum. 

At the end of a week I found my Mr. Lee and made 
him a"eounter proposal. I would accept his condi¬ 
tions provided that I was permitted to select and 
take with me three key men, to whom he was to 
guarantee five hundred dollars a month and ex¬ 
penses. He agreed immediately. In a few days I 
found myself a lieutenant commander in the Chinese 
Navy. I had in mind getting hold of three men I 
could depend upon—a chief torpedo man, a chief 
machinist’s mate and a chief electrician’s mate. With 
this solid support I felt that the thing might be made 
to work. 

There was Chuck Young, who had been paid off at 
the end of sixteen years of service and who was now 
the engineer of a ferryboat in San Francisco Bay, 
still operating a Diesel engine. I knew he could be 
lured. Jimmy Mann, my old chief torpedo man from 
the boats in Panama, was at loose ends in Seattle. I 
got off letters to them by air mail immediately. That 
still left an electrician’s mate. Jones was my choice, 
but he had a wife and kids, and this was definitely a 
bachelor’s business. Wives have been known to talk, 
and the danger was not in¬ 
considerable. I could take 
him out, but could I bring 
him back? So I decided to 
make a go without the chief 
electrician’s mate. If I had 
decided otherwise, the ad¬ 
venture might have ended 
differently. 

I went down to the navy 
yard and reported to the 
commandant that I in¬ 
tended to take a leisurely 
trip around the world, and 
made arrangements with 
the paymaster to hold my 
retired pay on the books 
until I returned. There was 
no trouble about getting 
permission to leave the 
country. It all seemed too 
easy. When Young and 
Mann arrived, we flew away 
one "bright morning for 
Hong Kong on the Clipper, 
and evidently no one was 
the wiser. 

Amoy was our destina¬ 
tion. We were met on the 
dock by a bright-looking 
young man in a light blue 
gown and a black silk Chi¬ 
nese cap. His English was 
excellent. His military 
manners were punctilious. 

He was my new second in 
command—a gentleman, 
somewhat of a scholar, a 
graduate of the University 
of Hawaii, and an honor 
R.O.T.C. student of that 
institution. My third offi¬ 
cer was a product of the 
same university. I never 
had any complaint to make 

about my officer personnel. “Vp periscope!” 1 hope my voice sounded calm. She mas a big battleship. Matsul class, 1 think. 


, They were industrious, efficient, courteous, and later 
I was to find that they had guts. Both spoke ex¬ 
cellent English and both were fluent in Cantonese. 
This was fortunate, for without it the whole project 
might have soon bogged down in language difficulties. 

Even so, my discipline and internal organization 
were most unsubmarinelike. Not to be able to talk 
directly to any member of the crew was a difficult 
situation for an old submarine officer used to having 
an intimate knowledge of the characteristics of each 
member of the crew and,to treating them as indi¬ 
viduals. Then, my Chinese officers were army trained. 
It was difficult for them to become used to the free- 
and-easy discipline of a submarine; the most effec¬ 
tive yet the most difficult discipline to maintain in a 
military organization. 

To operate a complicated mechanism like a sub¬ 
marine, each individual must be free to volunteer 
information, to discuss when discussion is profitable, 
to exercise initiative and discretion in carrying on 
his duties; yet in other situations he must obey in¬ 
stantly, without question and without thought as 
to his safety. The recognition of the subtle changes 
in the situation which determine where and when 
and in what circumstances these two widely differ¬ 
ent attitudes are demanded is what makes a good 
submarine officer. If we could have worked together 
for a year or so, we might have acquired it. We 
hadn’t the time. It was a subtle fault in our training. 
It proved to be a vital one. 

The submarine herself was a pleasant surprise. 
You remember the hulks that line the embankment 
at Amoy—used to load and discharge cargo to the 
busy junks. She had been berthed inside of one of 
these, and over her superstructure had been built 
the replica of a Chinese junk. It had been well done. 
Her engines were run only at night, and there was 
nothing to indicate her presence to the casual ob¬ 
server. Nothing except the smell of human sweat 
and fuel oil and acid which characterize a submarine 
the world over, and these soon lost their identity in 
the compound odors of shoreside Amoy. 


I was astounded on seeing her. She was an S boat, 
no more nor less. You possibly recall the stories Ve 
used to hear about building Allied submarines in the 
United States just before we entered the war; how 
they had been built, disassembled and shipped by sec¬ 
tions to Canada and thence to Allied ports. Well, 
here was one of them. They indicated that she had 
been Russian, probably been shipped to the White 
Sea and then overland to a Baltic port. Or perhaps 
she never had been assembled at all until long after 
the war. Anyway, there she was, an S boat of 1918 
vintage, about eight hundred tons, four forward 
torpedo tubes and two main Diesel engines of about 
five hundred horsepower each, with a surface speed 
of about twelve knots, and probably about eight 
submerged. How she had got to this spot I never 
learned, but I figured she had lain in some back 
channel most of her life, until the present trouble 
started. Then, probably, she had been sold by the 
Russians to some enterprising Chinese. 

Her hull seemed in serviceable condition—nothing 
to boast about, but fair enough—as well as I could 
determine without docking. Her valves and pump 
and air compressor were in working order. Her 
torpedo tubes could 'be fixed without too much 
trouble—nothing modern about them, but they 
would do. She had ten torpedoes aboard, and Mann 
reported that he could make them run straight and 
hot. Her deck gun was gone, but that would have 
been only a nuisance for the operation I intended. 
Her engines were old and cumbersome, but with a 
little patching they could be made to run from 
where we were to wherefwe panted to go. Not with¬ 
out breakdowns, perhaps, but she would “mote.” 
Her motors were in fairly good condition. It was 
her storage battery that worried me most. Life in 
a back channel is not the best in the world for a 
storage battery. This one was old, about at the end 
of its useful life. There were no facilities for repairs, 
and we would have to make out as best we could. 

I spent a month in training and preparation. Not 
long, but every day was (Continued en Page 37 ; 
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T WO elderly brothers broke a combined public 
silence of 108 ydhrs early last fall. They spoke 
in an advertisement in some 1400 newspapers 
over their own signatures, George L. Hartford and 
John A. Hartford. 

It was a former Texas cotton farmer, now a con¬ 
gressman, Wright Patman, who stung them into 
speech. Their ad was an answer to Representative 
Patman’s anti-chain-store bill, which will have early 
attention in the next Congress. 

Even now the Hartfords’ names mean little, prob¬ 
ably, to you. In spite of operating one of the oldest 
American corporations and one of the few properly 
spoken of as billion-dollar enterprises, they have 
avoided publicity so successfully that even their reti¬ 
cence has not attracted public notice. Greta Garbo, 
the world’s best-ballyhooed publicity ducker, gets 
twelve lines in Who’s Who. The Hartfords, who feed 
the American people instead of glamouring them, get 
three lines each: 

HARTFORD, George L.; chnm. bd. of dirs. Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Address: 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

HARTFORD, John A.; pres. Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. Address: 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

That skimpiness is not Who’s Who’s fault. Every 
two years it asks for further details—and does not 
get them. From the Hartfords’ point of view, noth¬ 
ing more need be said. They never went to college, or 
got honorary degrees, or joined clubs, or wrote little 
brochures, or did any of the other things that big 
shots use to fill Who’s Who’s close-packed columns. 

Ignorance of their existence is not confined to the 
man in the street. When asked who owned the A. & P.. 


many a well-informed businessman would mumble 
something about “Wall Street banks” or “big Eng¬ 
lish tea interests.” In this day of professional financ¬ 
ing, it is hard to believe that a family trust still holds 
every last share of voting stock in the nation’s 
greatest chain-store system—$880,000,000 gross 
sales last year, 11,700 stores, plus a staggering com¬ 
plexity of bakeries, canneries, fishing boats, ware¬ 
houses, refrigerating plants, purchasing companies, 
trucks and factories. Or that the two managing trus¬ 
tees of this gigantic enterprise should have stayed out 
of public consciousness as successfully as the Grand 
Lama of Tibet. 

A Salute to Mr. Patman 

S O IT is news when the threat of legislative extinc¬ 
tion for their ancestral company rouses them— 
“maybe five years too late,” says John Hartford—to 
ask for the spotlight. That advertisement got it for 
them. Even the A. & P.’s enemies admit, with admir¬ 
ing headshaking, that its lawyerlike organization 
and rhetorical persuasiveness made it a honey of a 
job. The Hartfords led off by calling Representative 
Patman “a very able lobbyist and propagandist,” 
with the same intimidated awe with which a raw 
young poker player might speak of Mr. John Oak- 
hurst, and made it damagingly clear that, in order to 
combat this formidable propagandist’s wiles, their 
only recourse had been to hire a famous press agent. 
They not only admitted they had hired a press agent 
but gave his name. This unprecedented ingenuous¬ 
ness—orperhaps shrewdness—did much to give the 
campaign a running start. It was a sure thing, any- 
wav. that when the Hartfords did get around to 


making a play" for the public, they would do it in a 
highly unorthodox fashion. 

Their advertisement went on to point out that 
they themselves had little personal interest in keep¬ 
ing the A. & P. in business. Over 80 per cent of 
their earnings from the company goes in income 
taxes anyway, they said, and they already have 
more than plenty for the rest of their lives. Then 
they put in blackface type the challenging fact that 
the A. & P. pays much higher wages for shorter hours 
than the national average for the whole grocery 
business, including both chains and independents. 
Presently they were appealing to labor again, with 
the point that to legislate chains out of existence 
would cut paying jobs from under 900,000 em¬ 
ployees. 

In the meantime they had presented the consumer 
with the thought-provoking fact that the A. & P. 
sells him—or usually her—provender and soap chips 
at little more than a 1 per cent profit on gross sales, 
while giving huge savings in lower prices from 
mass marketing. The farmer was reminded that the 
chain-store organizations make up a good 30 per 
cent of his marketing facilities, concerned largely 
with consumers who would have to cut down on buy¬ 
ing if the chains disappeared and distribution costs 
were raised. The pro-chain-store case’s best foot was 
put foremost as vigorously and smoothly as an All- 
American place kicker’s. Nothing was left out about 
the A. & P. in particular that would sound good for 
chain stores in general and, conversely, the A. & P. 
got the benefit of anything that could be said for chain 
stores as a whole. 

The efficiency and independence of the perform¬ 
ance are both characteristic. When the A. & P 
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man, and that’s all I need.” He 
was lending $5,000,000 to a com¬ 
pany that, for excellent reasons, 
no bank knew very much about. 

“The old gentleman’s” por¬ 
trait—chin-bearded, dignified, 
the epitome of everybody’s great¬ 
grandfather-hangs in John 
Hartford’s New York office. He 
came from Augusta, Maine. The 
old Hartford house was a hilltop 
landmark 'there until recently, 
when Yankee thrift inspired the 
town to want the site for a new 
fire station, so the engines could 
coast downhill in a hurry, instead 
of using excess gas to accelerate 
uphill. Once John and George 
understood the reasonableness of 
this scheme, they made Augusta 
a present of the site and paid for 
the illuminated ‘clock in the 
steeple of the new firehouse. 

The First Link in a Chain 

S HORTLY before the Civil 
War, young George Hunting- 
ton Hartford was St. Louis repre¬ 
sentative of another down-Easter 
named George F. Gilman, who 
had a branch of his New York 
leather business there. According 
to one story, Yankee unwilling¬ 
ness to waste time shifted Hart¬ 
ford and Gilman from leather 
into tea. The shipments of hides 
that were young Hartford’s chief 
concern didn’t come in every day. 
So, to fill idle moments, he in¬ 
stalled a retail stock of tea, coffee 
and spices on the second floor, 
and did so well with them that, 
when he came East to be G ilman’s 
right-hand man in New York, the 
germ of the grocery business came 
with him. 

However it started, these two 
down-Easters were presently 
splitting the world of dry groceries 

wide (Continued on Pago S3) 


moves, it moves with the drive of a landslide. And, 
even though the Hartfords have taken the lead in the 
battle for the chain stores—and the A. & P.—they 
have not yet formally joined the chain grocers’ front 
association that contains all the other important 
chains. Their father before them was the same way. 
He started the company at lone-wolfing seventy 
years ago. It has walked by its wild lone ever since. 

George Hartford, the financier of the brotherly 
team, was one of the few smart enough to smell a rat 
way back in 1927 and do something about it. By in¬ 
sisting on.one-year leases throughout the A. & P. 
empire just before the year of the big wind, he 
avoided all the shattering complications that struck 
so many businesses, from movie companies to cigar 
stores, which met the crash loaded to the gunwales 
with real-estate commitments. The A. & P. has re¬ 
sorted to bank financing only once in its existence, 


and the occasion for that was the com¬ 
plete revolutionizing of the American 
grocery trade. 

A banker was sent to the A. & P.’s 
Jersey City headquarters when that 
unique bank loan was being negotiated 
in 1916. In those days, George Hunting- 
ton Hartford, father of John and George, 
and co-founder of the business, was still 
alive and never quite able to bring him¬ 
self to retire. 

“You’ll want a look at the inventories 
and warehouses,” said an executive. 

“No, I’m going back to New York,” 
said the banker. 

“But you just got here.” 

“I know,” said the banker, “but I’ve 
had a few minutes with the old gentle- 
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By 

WILLSMM HMMLETT UPSON 


CORDIMLLY 
Y©um , 
MLEXMMBEM. 
MOTTS” 


Tugwell Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


Friday, July 8, 1938. 

Mr. Alexander Botts, Sales Manager. 
Earthworm Tractor Company, 

Earthworm City, III. 

/ \EAR BOTTS: My young nephew, George 
I m Henderson, is planning to go out to the fac- 
1 / tory next week to look for a job. I had hoped 
to be there to show bim around. But it now appears 
that I shall be detained here in Washington for at 
least a week longer. 

George is primarily interested in the engineering 
and production branches of the business, and is not 


in any way fitted, either by personality or training, 
for a position in the sales department. However, I 
have asked him to call at your office, and I am hoping 
that you can find time to introduce him to the proper 
executives and make sure that his application for 
employment is adequately considered. 

You will understand that I do not want to use my 
position as president of the company to force one of 
my relatives into any department where he is not 
wanted. However, if a satisfactory position can be 
found for the young man, I should, naturally, be 
much pleased. 

Most sincerely, 

Gilbert Henderson, 
President, Earthworm, Tractor Company. 


Earthworm Tractor Company 
Earthworm City, Illinois 
Office of Alexander Botts, Sales Manager 

Wednesday, July 13, 1938. 
Mr. Gilbert Henderson, 

Tugwell Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. 

TXEAR HENDERSON: Your letter arrived on 
U Monday. George arrived on Tuesday. And 
today—Wednesday—I am delighted to report that 
he is already launched on what I have every reason 
to hope will be a highly successful career as a sales¬ 
man for the Earthworm Tractor Company. Thus you 
will see that I have a much higher opinion of your 
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nephew's ahilities than you have; instead of follow¬ 
ing your advice and condemning him to a life of 
mediocrity in one of the lesser departments of the 
husiness, such as engineering, I am actually elevating 
him into the sales department itself. I have sent him 
down to our experimental farm, where he will spend 
several days getting familiar with the operation of 
our tractors, shovels, and other machinery. And, hy 
the end of the week, I expect to start him out on 
actual sales work. 

Very cordially yours, 

Alexander Botts, 
Sales Manager. 


Tugwell Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 

Friday, July 15, 1938. 
Mr. Alexander Botts, Sales Manager, 
Earthworm Tractor Company, 

Earthworm City, III. 

T~\EAR BOTTS: It was very kind of you to rescue 
/ / my nephew from the engineering department, 
and receive him so enthusiastically into your own 
sales department. I'am afraid, however, that you 
have acted rather hastily, and without paying much 
attention either to my letter or to the young man 
himself. In my letter I told you very distinctly that 
George is not suited, either by personality or train¬ 
ing, for a position in the sales department. If you 
had talked to him for even five minutes I am sure you 
would have come to the same conclusion. 

George was hrought up in a modest, cultured home 
in Boston. He is shy, quiet and studious. He has 
just graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. And all of his interests are in the field of 
engineering. He has never shown the slightest apti¬ 
tude for business, and the last thing in the world he 
would want to be is a traveling salesman. 

I must ask you, therefore, to release him at once 
from the sales department, where he never could he 
anything but a tragic misfit, and help him to find a 
place more suited to his abilities. 

I wish I could come to Earthworm City to attend 
to this matter myself. But I shall apparently he de¬ 
tained here in Washington for some time to come. 

After spending most of this week arguing with 
Treasury officials ahout our 1937 corporate-income- 
tax return, I find that I shall have to put in a good 
part of next week trying to explain our refinancing 
program to the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

If this sort of thing keeps up, I don’t know when 
I can get home. In the meantime, I will rely on you 
to do the right thing hy my nephew, George. 

Very truly yours, 

Gilbert Henderson, 
President, Earthworm Tractor Company. 

Earthworm Tractor Company 
Earthworm City, Illinois 

Office of Alexander Botts, Sales Manager 

Monday, July 18, 1938. 

Mr. Gilbert Henderson, 

Tdgwell Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. 

T\EAR HENDERSON: It certainly handed me a 
JL/ laugh to get your letter and find out that you are 
worried for fear I have ignorantly shoved your 
precious nephew into the wrong job. Well, you don’t 
have to worry any more. I can assure you that I 
know exactly what I am doing. 

I read your letter very carefully. And when young 
George called on me, I spent many hours talking to 
him, looking him over with my usual cold and ap¬ 
praising eye, and in general finding out what he is 
good for and what he is not good for. 

My first impression, I will admit, was had. The 
young man’s shyness—which you mentioned in your 
letter—turned out to he much worse than I had an¬ 
ticipated. It was only with the greatest difficulty 
that he managed to state his husiness to my good- 
looking secretary in the outer office. And when she 
finally discovered what he wanted and directed his 
halting footsteps into my inner sanctum, he seemed 
to freeze up almost completely. 

I offered him a cigar—which he refused. I dis¬ 
cussed the weather—in which he showed no interest. 



When I asked him whether he had enjoyed 
the trip out here he said, no, he hated travel¬ 
ing. And when I wanted to know how he liked 
our fair state of Illinois, he said—with true 
Boston complacency—that he was disap¬ 
pointed to find it was so flat, instead of heing 
located in the midst of the Rocky Mountains, 
as he had supposed. 

About this time most sales managers, I 
imagine, would have become discouraged. 

But not Alexander Botts. I merely changed 
the suhject hy tactfully introducing a discus¬ 
sion of engineering. And at once the young 
man hegan to warm up. He started talking in 
an interesting and attractive way. And be¬ 
fore long I found myself listening spellhound 
as he told of his hrave youthful dreams, and 
of his amhition to become a pioneer in en¬ 
gineering progress and a desi 
improved machinery. He w 
pretty good kid, after all. 

And a little later, when I brought up the 
suhject of salesmanship, I discovered that he 
was pretty near unique. He admitted, with 
cheerful frankness, that he had never, at any 
time in his life, sold anything to anybody. 

He had never had the slightest amhition to 
sell anything. He had never read any hooks 
on salesmanship. And he had never, until he 
met me, even discussed the subject with any- 

In other words, his inexperience and ig¬ 
norance were complete. And it was this fact 
that suddenly suggested to me a most re- 
markahle idea; I decided that George’s 
strange vacuity of mind might possihly he 
useful in the solution of a prohlem which has 
been hothering me for some time, and which 
may he briefly descrihed as follows: 

Ever since I took over your old joh as sales 
manager—on the occasion of your promotion 
to the office of president of the company—I 
have heen trying to improve my department 
by treating the salesmen under me just the 
opposite from the way you used to treat me 
when I was under you. Instead of nagging, 
hampering and repressing these poor under¬ 
lings with a system of absurdly meticulous 
control, I have tried to develop their energy 
and their initiative hy giving them almost 
complete freedom of action. 

Unfortunately, however, most of the sales¬ 
men, being relics of the former regime, have 
heen unahle to adapt themselves to my ad¬ 
vanced methods. Their slave mentalities 
cannot comprehend the new freedom. They 
refuse to take initiative. They shrink from 
original ideas. They know too much that is 
not so. And they have heen doing everything 
wrong for such a long time that it is impossi¬ 
ble to teach them to do anything right. 

But your nephew, George, is a horse of an¬ 
other feather. After I had talked to him for a 
couple of hours, and had come to appreciate 
his delightful hut undeveloped personality, 
his astonishingly vacant mind and his re- 
markahle lack of ideas and experience in 
salesmanship, I decided that here at last was 
the answer to a sales manager’s prayer. 

“George,” I said to him, “I am hiring you 
as a salesman. You may not know anything 
much, hut at least you have no had hahits and 
no phony ideas to unlearn. You will make an ideal 
experimental guinea pig on which I can try out my 

To this George timidly replied that he would pre¬ 
fer to he an engineer rather than a guinea pig. But 
I paid no attention. Brushing his objections aside, I 
took him out to lunch and then hrought him hack to 
the office for a long conference, during which I filled 
up his erstwhile empty head with a full load of One- 
hundred per cent authentic dope on the general prin¬ 
ciples of salesmanship—illustrating my remarks/ with 
detailed reminiscences of some of my own dramatic 
and sensational triumphs in this field. I told c»f my 
achievements in selling tractors to haul logs through 
the swamps of Mississippi, to plow snow in Mtinne- 
sota, and to dig clams on the coast of Maine. I de¬ 


scrihed my successful sales campaigns in Russia, 
Germany and France. And I ended with an account 
of what is perhaps the greatest triumph of my whole 
career—the time when I actually sold a tractor to 
that guy in Venice who had no real use for it except 
as a trellis for climbing roses. 

To all of my remarks George listened with a sort 
of faraway look in his eyes—his manner heing so 
quiet, well-hred and respectful that my favorahle 
impression of him was much enhanced. 

After finishing my lecture I sent the young man— 
as I think I told you in my former letter—down to 
our experimental farm to get some practical experi¬ 
ence with our newest model tractors. This was on 
Tuesday. On Friday I sent him a letter, with ad¬ 
vance expense money (continued on Page as; 
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COMMISSION MlJnlM 

By SIDNEY MEMSCHBL SMALL 


A TEN-FOOT rampart of sacked beans separated 
/\ the open store and office of Foraker & Com- 
iTA. pany from the rearward warehouse; and 
Stephen Foraker lay on the top of the filled sacks. 
From this vantage point he could see the displayed 
beans in the open sacks aloug the sidewalk, and who 
passed by and who stopped, and what was going ou 
in both office and warehouse. He hoped that he was 
out of sight, and also that what had already hap¬ 
pened was being forgotteu, although what report 
would be made to his father, now on ’Change, he 
wasn’t sure. The reception of the report, aud the 
result, depeuded ou how thiugs weut on ’Change. 
Papa was expecting certain news. Stepheu hoped 
that he would receive it, because, although it was 
only a few minutes after nine, the boy had already 
put in a fairly complete morning. 

He had come downtown alone, hours after his 
father, who, like all commission merchants, was at 
the wharves before dawn; he had come down on the 
Clay Street cable car, standing on the front dummy 
next to the gripman. From this secure position, he 
had r on passing through the growing Chinatown, 
yelled, “Chiggy-muggy-hi-lo,” hoping it was as in¬ 
sulting as it was supposed to be. Chinatown was 
becoming large, now that Cantonese had settled in 
the city after their labor in building the railway 
across the mountains. 

He had entered the office very politely, had ac¬ 
cepted pen, black ink, red ink and paper from Miss 
Fisher, the bookkeeper, and, at the grain-sorting 
table, drawn pictures of the Alabama attempting to 
pass Fort Winfield Scott, with dotted lines indicating 
the courses of shells, and spatters of red ink the ex¬ 
plosions. He had worked at this until papa left for 
’Change, and done it quietly, without any boom- 
boom! because his father seemed nervous and 
worried. 

After that, Stephen settled down to a pleasant 
morning. He drove Miss Fisher to tears with an 
imaginary account of the lady whom Dan, the head 
porter, had taken to dinner; and this was so successful 
that he told the reverse of the story to Dan. He had 
ridden three forbidden blocks with a drayman, and 
had held the reins and yelled at the four great horses 
straining over the cobbles with the load of steam- 
beer kegs. He had weighed himself on the warehouse 
scales, and worked a bit of gum up under the balance 
arm; and he had then weighed himself on every scale 
in every store along the block, until the gum was 


gone. He had been uncomplimentary concerning 
the beans, potatoes, grains and appearance of Henry 
Totherow’s father’s store; and in the resultant scuffle, 
one of Steve’s long black ribbed stockings had been 

This bothered him now, but when he told papa 
he’d torn the stocking on a nail at Totherow’s, which 
wasn’t clean and up to snuff like Foraker’s, papa 
would take him to lunch despite the damage. At 
that, he might’ve torn it on a nail, although this was 
what mamma called a boy’s ’magination. Papa used 
a different word. However, Steve knew that papa 
didn’t like Mr. Totherow very much. 

Having thought of lunch, Steve became hungry. 
Papa might let him order beefsteak pie and apple pie. 
Right now Stephen had twenty cents left from the 
two bits which mamma had given him; this was not 
to be unnecessarily spent, but necessity had arisen. 
A bag of doughnuts, a bottle of sa’s’p’rilla, oranges 
and nigger babies. Papa would pay the carfare 
home; and papa would pay him fifty cents for help¬ 
ing Dan too. Yes, he’d lay in provisions, return, and 
then be General Foraker besieged by Apaches. 

He yelled without thinking, “Come on, you red 
devils! We’re ready for you! Hold your fire, men!” 

Miss Fisher thrust her head through the little office 
window; she called, “Are you all right, Stevie? Did 
you get hurt?” 

The heat of the desert vanished, and so did the 
naked savages and the cavalry. Stephen said, “Don’t 
call me Stevie. You got red ink on your face.” As the 
bookkeeper’s hand went to her cheek, he added, “I 
bet it ain’t red ink. I bet you’re blushing. I bet 
you’re blushing about Dan.” 

This closed the window with a thud. Steve didn’t 
see where he’d said anything additional which could 
be reported. Miss Fisher, on her part, wished she 
could take her ruler to Stephen. Today, of all days, 
he should have been kept at home. There was enough 
trouble without a ten-year-old underfoot. 

A thousand sacks of rice was the trouble, rice which 
Foraker’s didn’t have. She knew what worried Mr. 
Foraker, if Steve didn’t; and she knew how serious it 
was. Foraker had contracted to deliver the rice to 
the railroad, for coolies; the rice was consigned from 
Cantipn, and should have arrived weeks ago on the 
Helena Starr. If the ship didn’t arrive before ’Change 
closed, Saturday noon, today, Mr. Foraker would be 
complelled to buy the rice from another commission 
house, and pay sixteen prices for it. It was unfortu¬ 


nate that none of Mr. Foraker’s friends had rice, and 
equally unfortunate that Mr. Totherow did have it. 
Mr. Totherow, Miss Fisher knew, was the sort of 
man to hold a gun at Mr. Foraker’s head. What she 
didn’t know was whether Dan had really taken a 
woman out for a high old time. 

General Foraker, becoming Apache Pete, the good 
Indian, slipped out and back, while many an arrow 
whizzed past him; but his cunning was too much for 
the painted savages, and he was again the commander 
of the garrison, supplied with food to withstand any 
siege. However, for some reason known only to him¬ 
self, he turned into Colonel Foraker, and was now 
looking through one of the embrasures on Fort Alca¬ 
traz, directing his men as they aimed the sixty-four- 
pounders out toward the Golden Gate. His imaginar 
tion supplied the guns, but a broom would be better. 
He decided against asking Dan for a broom, since 
Steve’s principal job was to sweep floors, and there 
was plenty of time to do this. He’d just find a broom. 

Voices stopped him as he clambered down. Dan 
was talking; he was talking to the head porter from 
Totherow’s. “I’d bank on Mr. Foraker,” Dan was 
saying. 

Totherow’s porter didn’t seem so certain. “He 
can’t chaw this one, Dan. It’s all over the street. 
Foraker can’t even wiggle. He’s got to buy the rice 
from Totherow. It’ll break him. I ain’t sayin’what’s 
right nor what’s wrong, but if I was you I’d go see 
Monroe & Petersen. They need a head porter, and 
you’ll need a job. No, sir, your boss is caught. And 
he can’t get out of deliverin’. The railroad’s smart.” 

“He ain’t the kind of man who’d try,” said Dan. 

This made little sense to Steve. He waited until 
the men would move off. The brooms were usually at 
the end of the aisle made by sacks of barley and 
black-eyed beans. All Stephen wanted was a broom. 
Boys didn’t know about business, and papa did not 
talk about business to mamma, either. 

“It’s lucky,” Totherow’s porter said, “that you 
ain’t a married man, Dan. Or have I been hearin’ 
somethin’?” He whistled a snatch from the very 
latest, concerning the monkey who married the ba¬ 
boon’s sister. “That right, Danny?” 

“Not if I lose my job,” said Dan slowly. 

Since Dan didn’t leave the warehouse, Steve slipped 
back to his sacks. What he had heard was only 
vaguely disturbing, and if papa had said he'd sell the 
railroad a million sacks of rice, papa’d do it. No old 
Totherow could stop him. Papa would just go over 
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old Totherow like one 
of the diamond-stacked 
engines over a jackass 
rabbit. This gave Ste¬ 
phen a new idea, and 
after he had washed 
down several dough¬ 
nuts with brackish sar¬ 
saparilla, he tore the 
paper bag into pieces. 

The largest piece was 
the engine. Steve made 
two holes in each piece 
except two, and cou¬ 
pled them together 
with bits of frayed-off 
jute from the sacks. 

He now had a whole 

Engineer Foraker 
crawled his famous en¬ 
gine, the Governor 
Stanford, along the 
sacks, up and up from 
Sacramento clear to 
the jagged summit of 
the Sierras, whistling 
at the curves and tres¬ 
tles, ringing his bell at 
crossings, slowing down 
through the snowsheds 
no more than the abso¬ 
lute safety of the pas¬ 
sengers demanded. En¬ 
gineer Foraker was set¬ 
ting a record which 

would stand for all He was soon able u 

time. He could see the 
amazed crowd waiting 

at Salt Lake City, and heard the cheering and 
the band; he set the bell ringing, so small boys 
would get off the track: “Dang-dang! Dang-dang!” 

“Stephen!" 

There was no crowd, no station with flags, no 
music. There was just one man—papa. Steve slid 
down his rampart. “Yes, papa?” 

“What were you doing?” 

“1 wasn’t doing anything, papa.” 

His father, Stephen saw, was dark of face, and this 
surprised the boy, because Mr. Foraker hadn’t 


looked so grim and forbidding since the time Steve 
and some other youngsters had made a fire in a sand 
lot to roast potatoes, and the fire had got away into 
dried grass and lupine, and the fire engine, Number 
Four, had come. 

“I can see that,” Mr. Foraker said. He surveyed 
Stephen, and Steve supposed that, in addition to 
the tom stocking, he might be a trifle dusty, and that 
Miss Fisher must’ve said a lot of things. Then Mr. 
Foraker said flatly, “Mr. Totherow told me that you 
bloodied his son’s nose.” 


This was news, and very cheering, but it wasn’t 
the time to boast. Stephen suggested, “Maybe he 
just bumped his nose, papa.” 

Mr. Foraker shrugged. “You are supposed to do 
the jobs Dan finds for you. Why not imagine being a 
merchant, instead of—President Grant, for all I 
know? And if you must fight, why do it with Tothe- 
row’s boy?” 

“He’s bigger’n me,” Steve said defensively, “and 
he started it, papa.” Stephen was still pleased by the 
notion of Henry Totherow’s (continued on Page dS) 
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TEE MEBTLEB3 
HEMET 

By WILLIAM C. WHITE 


W HENEVER newspapermen who worked in 
Europe a few years ago meet, the name of 
Margaret Sterling always comes up. When 
they say, “I knew her in London, when she was on 
the Tribune,” or “I met her in Berlin, when she was 
on the Times,” an intimate proud tone comes into 
their voices, as if each separate memory of her were 
something kept carefully wrapped, so that time 
could not crumble one detail of it. I knew her once 
for a few months in Moscow, when she was doing 
some feature stories for the Herald. 

I saw her frequently, always casually, and not one 
meeting with her ever had any significance for me 
alone; that is the truth, and I know' it. Even at the 
time, I knew it. Yet, in remembering the times I saw 
her, they seem, on recall, to have been filled with the 
deepest meaning for me and I can remember every 


moment with her, every trivial comment she made, 
every flash of light across her face. Just the other 
night, around a dinner table in Washington, some 
newspapermen mentioned her. Three people present 
had known her. In the quiet conversation that fol¬ 
lowed, I noticed that they, like myself, could remem¬ 
ber every time they had ever seen her, everything 
she had said. They spoke of her with such intimate 
careful warmth, as if, by constant thumbing of 
threadbare memories, they could make something of 
her come alive for a moment and gain a little else to 

All those who met Margaret Sterling found it diffi¬ 
cult to analyze her charm. She had, everyone ad¬ 
mitted, a kind of maturity in the presence of not in¬ 
considerable young beauty. Her face was oval and 
she accentuated it by wearing her black hair tight 


around her head, like a nun’s coif. Yet her beauty 
did not matter; she could have been as plain as a 
cement walk and that would not have changed her. 

What was unique about her—and, like others who 
have tried it, I cannot find words to clothe com¬ 
pletely the meaning—was the impression she gave of 
being completely alive. Here was a person never to 
be fooled about life or its living, a person who knew 
that human beings were first of all human and who 
accepted their faults as part of them. Here was a 
woman who used no posing and needed neither flat¬ 
tery nor cajoling. She worked in a man’s game, 
journalism, asking men only that they give her no 
handicap because she was a woman. Her interest in 
all men and women was tremendous. If she had one 
apparent fault, it was restlessness—here today, some¬ 
where else tomorrow, for this paper or press associa¬ 
tion this month, for another next month. But that 
was a fault that came, perhaps, from years in the 
profession. 

Wherever she is mentioned today, conversation 
inevitably comes around to her husband, John. “ She 
married him and gave up her newspaper work, didn’t 
she? And such a brilliant career!” Then a second 
question: “What about that fellow Goddard? Wasn’t 
she supposed to have gone off w'ith him?” Then a 
lot of little fragments of gossip five years old are put 
together and the story as the world knows it is 
retold; it is the same story that Paul Goddard told. 
Whenever he told it, people listened while he talked 
and said, “How awful!” and people pitied him. 

I suppose no one should resent Goddard’s telling 
it; after all, he reached her emotionally and none of 
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us ever did. I think one can resent his willingness to 
tell it; he told it at every opportunity and he even 
tried to tell it in a play, then in a novel, then in a 
second novel. All were failures. He could not make 
her come alive in his writing, and that is the worst 
criticism I can think of for him. 

Of Margaret’s husband, John Sterling, no one told 
any stories. He was doing rewrite in the Paris 
office of the Affiliated Press when they first met. He 
was doing rewrite when the marriage ended. People 
assumed his weakness, his unimportance, and at the 
finish he just went off somewhere, a man easily for¬ 
gotten, his droopy little mustache drooping a little 
more. And he went off alone, but like a man to whom 
lonehness was nothing new. Those who met him in 
later years told of the exquisite way he always spoke 
of Margaret. 

There are men in every European city today who 
were her close friends, but I doubt if Margaret had 
three women friends. Yet when she was in trouble, 
she did not go to a man, but to Irene Darlough, with 
whom she had grown up in Washington. Irene’s 
husband, Harold, was an undersecretary of the 
American Embassy in Warsaw. 

The Darloughs had taken a little house outside the 
city for the summer. On the hot evening when 
Margaret appeared, Irene, now thirty-five, was ar¬ 
ranging flowers on the dinner table on the lawn. She 
was a small woman, with small body, small hands, 
small features. She had probably been a blond-doll 
type when she was eighteen, but her blond hair was 
new streaked with dull brown, and her face was a little 


too pale. Because Harold liked to see her in white, 
she wore white pique now. Because he d i s lik ed cos¬ 
metics, she had no cosmetics. 

Harold insisted on dinner promptly at 6:30, and 
at 6:30 he appeared, a little rested after a nap. Al¬ 
most nothing was said during dinner. Harold seemed 
tired, and that fatigue showed in his rather undis¬ 
tinguished face. As the dinner ended, Irene, who was 
facing the veranda, suddenly rose with a funny little 
gasp. “Harold, look!” 

On the veranda, waving at them, was Margaret 
Sterling. Irene ran to her. Harold followed in a 
more dignified manner. 

“I would have wired you,” Margaret said, “but I 
thought you might like a surprise.” 

“Like it?” Irene had her arms around her. “We 
love it! ” 

“Yes,” Harold said, bringing up the rear, “we 
like it-.” 

“And may I be a house guest?” 

“May you? Certainly.” Irene was incoherent. 
She recovered and looked at Margaret. She saw a 
woman paler, thinner, even slightly nervous. “You 
aren’t well?” 

“Not particularly,” Margaret said. “I’ll get bet¬ 
ter here quickly.” 

Harold went out to get the baggage. When he 
came in he asked, “Where is John?” 

Margaret’s hesitation was obvious. “He had to 
stay in Paris.” It was like an excuse hastily seized. 
“You know, so much work in a newspaper office 
these days!” 

“That’s too bad,” Harold said. 


Irene was annoyed that he should 
have mentioned something that so 
clearly upset Margaret. She had a 
sudden impression, too unbelievable 
to be more than a premonition, that 
the woman was in flight. She told 
herself that it could not be flight; 
Margaret was not that sort. Prob¬ 
ably it was just getting away from 
realities for a little while, to get a 
better perspective on them. 

Later, after Jlarold had gone off 
to tend to some report or other for 
the Washington mail pouch the next 
day, the two women were alone on 
the veranda. It would be better to 
ask no questions, Irene decided. If 
Margaret wanted to talk of herself, 
she would talk. 

But instead of talking about her¬ 
self, she asked, “How are you and 
Harold getting on?” 

“Just the same, I suppose. 
Scarcely what you would call ex- 

“ Probably it’s the same with 
most diplomats,” Margaret laughed. 
“Their lives are arranged for them 
by the State Department. They 
have to live by protocol, whether in 
Quito or Quebec.” 

Irene nodded. “I suppose if we 
knew before marriage the idiosyn¬ 
crasies people develop after mar¬ 
riage, there would be fewer wed- 

“That ignorance is God’s gift to 
newlyweds,” Margaret said. Then 
she was silent. Nothing broke the 
silence of the night outside. “I came 
away to think. I’ve reached a point 
where I have to do a lot of thinking?” 
“Anything wrong with John?” 
“Nothing. That’s probably the 
trouble. I mean, he’s content with 
his job, with his salary, with his 

“And you?” 

“I’m not content, first of all, with 
his wife. I chose John because I 
thought I could be helpful to him. 
Other men I knew didn’t need any 
help. Well, he is happy in the suc¬ 
cess he has and he wants no help. I 
thought that by being helpful, and 
all that, I could sublimate my restlessness. I was 
bom restless, I guess. At the age of two days, I 
was found out of the crib, crawling around the 
room. It isn’t that John isn’t kind and thought¬ 
ful and-” Her open hands gestured the lack of 

Irene knew that lack of words. “I remember when 
we were girls in Washington, how we used to plan 
our careers. Yours never included a husband.” 

Her face clouded and she looked uneasy. “I came 
here to think, Irene. Oh, I’ll think quietly and be no 
trouble. But I think I have left John for good.” 

It would be ridiculous to show open-eyed amaze¬ 
ment. “For someone else?” 

Margaret nodded. “As commonplace as that! A 
woman choosing between a man and a purpose is 
one thing. A woman choosing between two men is a 
trite and dull story.” 

“Who is it?” 

Margaret looked frightened, as if any confession 
would make a decision irrevocable. “Do you know 
of Paul Goddard? He’s an American novelist, play¬ 
wright and musician who’s been around Paris for 
the last six months.” 

“And successful?” 

“Very successful. A play of his has been running 
on Broadway for a year. He’s done one fine novel.” 

“And he’s alive and ambitious and vital?” 

“And all the things that John is not,” Margaret 
added. “That’s it!” Then, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“He’s co min g here tomorrow; you’ll get a chance to 
see him I wanted a chance to know him away from 
Paris—in a neutral (continued on Pago sn 
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BLOOD ON ICE 

By JAMBS Co MEN BY 

mmd 

ARTHUR MANN 


T HE anticipated hostilities in the Boston Garden 
had been limited to some hard checkin? by 
Red Homer, Toronto defense star, asd a few 
reciprocal bumps from Beantown’s famed bad Ban. 
Eddie Shore. The rooter near the press box suffered 
this comparative peace with Christian resignation, 
throughout the first period. But when the second 
period failed to produce even the suspicion of a sock 
in the jaw, his patience boiled over into one out¬ 
raged cry: 

“What is this, a love nest?” 

The rooter thought he had a highly justifiable 
complaint. The Toronto team was champion of the 
league. The Toronto players were Stanley Cup final¬ 
ists. They were properly hated in Boston. All that 
was in order. But the Toronto team had failed to 
produce bloody spills, bashed heads, or any battery 
whatsoever. 

From the point of view of many hockey fans, this 
constituted a default of the game’s unwritten guar¬ 
anty to supply what they had paid to see. The lure 
of mayhem on ice is something very definite to the 
hockey fan. 

As it turned out in this particular game, the de¬ 
frauded fan got what he probably considered a bar¬ 
gain only a few seconds after he gave tongue to his 
protest. The game produced hockey’s worst tragedy, 
one that almost took a life. 

A Body Check and Us Aftermath 

E DDIE SHORE picked himself up from the ice at 
theToronto blueline, where he had been deposited 
by Red Homer. King Clancy took the loose puck up 
the ice, and Ace Bailey, a wing, faded back to fill the . 
vacated spot. Whether by design or accident—no 
one ever learned—Shore plunged heavily into Bailey, 
as a welcome change from the one-hundred-and- 
ninety-two-pound Homer. 

The colliding players went down. Bailey’s head 
struck the ice with a crackling sound that sent the 
shivers through experienced spectators in the press 
section. Instead of rising, Bailey lay limp, gro¬ 
tesquely twisted and still. It looked as though his 
neck was broken. His arms and legs began to jerk 
convulsively. 
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Substitutes from hoth teams poured .over the side 
hoards and on the ice. The Boston Garden became 
a hedlam. A free-for-all was on tap. Red Homer 
skated to Shore, who stood as though stunned. He 
gripped Shore’s well-padded shoulders, shook them 
for an instant, babbled something and then pole- 
axed him with a terrific right to the jaw. Shore fell 
and his head whacked against the ice. Blood spread 
over the ice from a deep scalp cut. 

Boston players immediately swarmed at Homer. 
Red stood ready to take on everyhody. But his 
stocky teammate, Charlie Conacher, placed his 
shoulder blades against Homer’s, and they stood 
hack to back, sticks raised, daring any Boston Bruin 
to come within swinging radius. Then, with amazing 
though characteristic suddenness, hoth teams sensed 
tragedy, and all tried to help the stricken Bailey and 
Shore from the ice. 

In the dressing room seven stitches were necessary 
to close the deep cut in Shore’s head. Bailey wasn't 
so lucky. His head was packed in ice until the con¬ 
vulsions ended. Then, barely conscious, he was 
rushed to the hospital. Two delicate trephining 
operations within the next ten days were necessary 
to save his life. Even when he passed the crisis, 
doctors held out little hope for his reason. Even¬ 
tually he achieved what was called a satisfactory 
recovery. He never played hockey again. 

Two months later Bailey was well enough to 
attend an All-Star game between his Toronto mates 
and the outstanding players of the eight other 
National Hockey League cluhs. A capacity crowd 
paid almost $25,000, which was turned over to 
Bailey. The fans saw Eddie Shore, one of the All- 
Stars, skate over to the side of the rink to shake Ace 
Bailey’s hand. They roared at this display of sports¬ 
manship—instead of rioting, as the newspapers feared. 

Eddie Shore wasn’t much use to himself or his 
team for the halance of the season. In fact, almost a 


Accidents and injuries in ice hockey are always 
deplored officially. But the endless display of pyro¬ 
technics throughout the hockey schedule makes you 
feel that the promoters are not ignorant of its hox- 
office value. 

A few years ago word came from the Rangers’ 
training camp that the hottest-headed French- 
Canadian ever lashed to skates would bring his 
unhridled temper to Madison Square Garden in a 
New York uniform. The temper of Jean Pusie was 
an important topic hy the time the season opened. 
Every player seemed to recall a tale of the Schreck- 
lichkeit of Monsieur Pusie. 

Short on Temper, Shorter on Skill 

A CAPACITY crowd turned out to see this excitahle 
il man from the North stage his fireworks. They 
weren’t disappointed. Nor did the newsreel com¬ 
panies send men and equipment in vain. Pusie’s 
temper overflowed conveniently close to the picture 
machines. He was a hlazing geyser of rage. He not 
only swung on a rival player hut charged into the 
referee as well, swinging wildly with both fists. He 
was roundly cheered, and hanished to the penalty 
jug. 

Unfortunately, he could not play big-time hockey, 
and no promotional genius had checked on this little 
matter. All the hold had men of hockey have heen 
stars, or at least have possessed outstanding ability. 
You cannot send a puck into the net with only a 
flash of temper. 

Though hattles waged during the thirty years of 
professional hockey have stained the ice of a thou¬ 
sand rinks, only one player died as a result. And he 
was a minor leaguer. This borders on the miraculous, 
for, while a flash of temper here and there may he 
good box-office strategy, the hashed skulls, hroken 
noses, cuts and bruises are hy all means the real 


play-offs. Cook, one of the greatest of all wings, had 
patrolled his alley for the first period and twelve min¬ 
utes of the second without managing to get away for 
a clear shot at the Montreal goal. Crutchfield, just 
out of McGill University, was giving it the old col¬ 
lege try; he checked so closely that Cook was emhar- 
rassed. He was old enough to he Crutchfield’s 
father, a veteran of a thousand hockey battles, to say 
nothing of four years in France and a year in Siberia 
after the Armistice. Knowing Cook’s quick temper. 
New York fans were surprised that he suffered the 
college kid’s apron-string defense without swinging. 

Suddenly the puck shot to Cook and he got the 
jump. Crutchfield raced in, swept his stick across 
Cook’s face and opened a gash. Cook dashed at 
Nels, and the rough stuff was on. The referee barged 
in, ducked deftly, pried them apart and banished 
hoth to the penalty hox. 

Enraged at getting hoth cut and penalty, Cook 
skated over to Crutchfield and slapped him across 
the face with the blade of his stick. The whack 
reverberated back and forth among the steel rafters 
of the Garden like a Grand Canyon echo. With that, 
little Nels brought his own stick around in a heauti- 
ful arc of impending destruction. The crowd yelled a 
frantic warning. But Cook knew how and when to 
duck. He took the slash on a protective arm. 

This was the signal for a free-foall. The substi¬ 
tutes made their customary charge into the fray, led 
by Bun Cook, brother of Bill and co-star of the 
Rangers. All hockey players commit mayhem with 
the express understanding that they must he pre¬ 
pared to fight their victim’s brother, if any. 

Brother Bun started his own swing as he left the 
side boards and shot across the ice to Crutchfield. 
Mr. Crutchfield's hockey career might have heen 
brief had not some fast-thinking player deliberately 
tripped Bun Cook, sending him and his avenging 
stick to the ice. 



year passed before he hegan to flash the old dy¬ 
namic fury in his hody checking. But he did come 
back to serve as the prize target of slashes, stick 
swipes and tripping. He produced a humper crop of 
counterwallops sufficient to leave things squared at 
the end of the season. 

It is doubtful that any player will ever equal 
Shore’s efficiency in capitalizing on his had-man 
reputation. The National Hockey League fixed an 
annual salary maximum which many players have 
exceeded. But Shore is the only one who forced the 
League to wink at more than douhle the figure. 


thing—evidence of a real, if fleeting, desire to annihi- 

The fight to which hockey players point with great¬ 
est pride took place in Madison Square Garden four 
seasons ago—March, 1935—and featured Captain 
Bill Cook, of the Rangers, and Nels Crutchfield, of 
the Montreal Canadiens. Again newsreel camerar 
men caught the action, for which players are thank¬ 
ful. When the ennui of summer days arrives, they dig 
up that film- to relieve the hetween-season yearning. 

The game was part of the series between the third- 
place teams, first stage of the involved post-season 


By the time Bun Cook regained his feet, special 
policemen had arranged to hreak the milling gladi¬ 
ators into sections. Then the Garden ice-cleaning 
crew came out and calmly scraped the pink crust 
from an otherwise frosty-white surface. 

Crutchfield was hanished for the remainder of the 
game. Bill Cook received atwo-minute minorpenalty 
and a five-minute major for his contribution—he 
used the seven minutes in getting patched up. Eight 
stitches went into the slash across his face. He re¬ 
turned wearing much handage, a football helmet and 
a fresh Sweater. (Continued oh Page 30) 
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H ALF a century ago the little town of Ketchum, lying high in the moun¬ 
tain country of South-Central Idaho, was a place for your money. 
Whether you were coming in from the gold strikes in the Trail Creek country 
or heading north for silver traces in the Sawtooth Range, you could be sure 
Ketchum's thirteen saloons and one general store would provide everything 
a prospector could want. You paid out from your poke and took your choice 
in those days, and when you packed out for another stretch in the lonely 
mountains the urban delights of Ketchum were something to remember. 

But in time the gold fever passed and the prospectors followed the way 
of the early pioneers and the pony express; Ketchum was left to the neighbor¬ 
ing ranchers, to the mountains and to the spur line which connected it with 
the Oregon Branch of the U. P., fifty miles south. Lost River, Wildhorse, 
Johnny the Harp, Triumph, Greenhorn, Slaughterhouse and Hell Roaring 
creeks became names, and not places, and a vast lost world of towering 
mountains was made into a group of seldom-visited national forests. It 
looked as though Ketchum’s day was done. 

But the Sawtooth Mountains, which surround the little town, weren’t 
through with Ketchum. Having given it gold and (continued on Page 34 ; 
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“I HMWB MO RIGHT 
TO MSK YOU" 

By BBETM 
BOLLING WILBON 


T HERE were eight of us at Winston Churchill’s 
house at Cornish, New Hampshire, the sum¬ 
mer of 1915—the President, Doctor Grayson, 
Margaret Wilson, the Sayres and their first baby, 
then about six months old, Helen Bones and I. 

Cornish is a charming spot, a mecca for artists and 
cultivated people. The chief rivalry among these de¬ 
lightful folk seemed to be who could make the loveli¬ 
est garden. Whenever my thoughts turn back to that 
wonderful summer, there seems about it all a halo of 
gorgeous color from the flowers, and music made by 
the river, where nearly every day we walked when 
the President was there. He was like a boy home 
.from school, when he could steal a week end away 
from Washington and come there to the peace and 
quiet of the hills. When we walked we would try to 
forget that lurking behind every tree was a Secret 
Service man. We would go, always a car full of us, on 
long motor rides through that lovely country, explor¬ 
ing new roads, and sometimes very bad ones, getting 
back in the late twilight for tea on the terrace, or 
stopping at a picturesque little teahouse en route; 
then a late dinner, with often the best part of the 
day yet to come. 

With the curtains drawn to shut out the cold night 
air, we would gather before a fire and together read 
the latest dispatches sent from Washington, from 
Europe, from Mexico. The President would clarify 
each problem for me, and outline the way he planned 
to meet it. Or if, happily, nothing was pressing, we 
sometimes read aloud and discussed the things we 
both loved. 

Doctor Grayson, the girls and Frank Sayre de¬ 
cided to read aloud the President’s A History of the 
American f eople, and would collect in the music 
room, where first one and then the other would read. 
We sat in a little room adjoining, and they would 
frequently call in through the open door to comment 
on some condition where history seemed to be repeat¬ 
ing itself, or to ask some question, until one night the 
President said: “Do you youngsters realize that I have 
taught most of my life, and that right now I am in the 
midst of so much history in the making that I cannot 
turn my mind back to those times? Besides, I have 
never been proud of that history. I wrote it only to 
teach myself something about our country.” 

The President and a Dragon 

T URNING to me, he added: “You know, it was 
first published in Harper’s, in four or five install¬ 
ments. When they offered me a thousand dollars for it, 
I thought it meant the entire thing, and accepted it. 
So when, on the appearance of the second install¬ 
ment, they sent a check for another thousand dollars, 
I returned it, saying they had overlooked the fact 


they had already paid me. 

Imagine my surprise to get 
the check back again, with 
the delightful news that it 
was one thousand dollars 
for each installment. 

Whereupon I took the fam¬ 
ily all to England for the 
summer, for it was like a 
windfall.” That last word 
reminded him to ask, as he 
often did: “Do you know 
the interesting derivation 
of that word ‘windfall’? I 
looked it up once, and it 
comes from an old English 
custom that tenantry on 
great landed estates must 
never cut the trees, but 
that all timbers brought 
low by the wind or other 
cause were theirs b£ 
right. Such wood was des¬ 
ignated in law as ‘wind¬ 
fall.’” 

These happy days would 
end all too quickly when 
Mr. Wilson, accompanied 
always by Doctor Grayson, 
would leave us and go back 
to Washington. 

From there I had long, 
delightful letters from him 
every day until he could 
come again, and his letters 
kept me en rapport with the stirring things with 
which each day was crowded. 

The house seemed dead until he came again. Helen 
and I would drive or walk every day. The nearest 
village was Windsor, Vermont, to enter whose sacred 
precincts it was necessary to cross a toll bridge. There 
was a special arrangement whereby cars from the 
President’s Cottage, as it was called, paid the toll by 
the month. One day when we were walking to 
the village we had no money with us. We borrowed a 
dollar from one of the Secret Service men, as the old 
woman who kept the toll gate was a dragon, and we 
did not want to ask favors of her. Without so much 
as looking at us, she handed back ninety-five cents. 
Helen said: “What is the charge for crossing the 
bridge on foot?” She snapped back: “Two cents.” 
Helen said: “Well, you gave me only ninety-five 
cents, when it should have been ninety-six.” “No,” 
said the dragon, “it is two cents for one person to 
cross, but five for two together.” This information 
explained much to me concerning Vermont thrift. 


The old woman was a character. People who had 
been there for years told us she had never been seen 
even to nod her head to anyone crossing the bridge, 
and for her to speak was unknown. So we decided to 
play a game and see who could break down her de¬ 
fense and make her acknowledge a presence. As we 
passed, we would all say, “ Good morning,” or “ Good 
afternoon,” but never a sound came from those hard 
old Kps. At last, just a few days before my visit was 
to end, the President, Helen and I drove in to 
Windsor. We halted on the bridge and he leaned out 
and lifted the Scotch cap he always wore when driv¬ 
ing in the open car, and said in that delightful voice 
that never failed to thrill me: “I am afraid we give 
you a great deal of trouble, going back and forth so 
much.” 

“Naw,” she said, “it’s my job.” And for the first 
time she turned and looked at him, and, something in 
her responding to what he gave out, she smiled! 

When we drove on, Helen and I exclaimed, and 
the President said: “Poor old woman. Her smile 
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reminded me of what some fellow 
said about another’s face—that it 
was like ‘ the breaking up of a hard 
winter.’ I t hink I understand how 
grim you must be if ‘it is only your 
job’ you are doing and you see 
nothing bigger ahead.” 

Two friends of mine from Ge¬ 
neva, New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh L. Rose, were coming for me, 
and we were to motor to the Jersey 
coast for a week with my mother 
and sister, Bertha, and then go to 
Geneva, where I would remain un¬ 
til September. 

Those days in Cornish had 
brought the banishment of any 
doubt of my love for Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, but had not overcome my 
reluctance to marry him while he 
was in the White House. I told him 
that if he were defeated for re- 
election I would marry him, but if 
not I felt still uncertain of assum¬ 
ing all the responsibility it would 
necessarily bring. After breakfast 
on the morning I was to leave, we 
went out on the terrace, where the 
pouch with official mail was always 
brought, and where, each morning, 
we worked together on what it con¬ 
tained. We followed this routine as 
usual, but there was lead! in our 
hearts. Then we went for our favor¬ 
ite walk along the river. It was 
dreadful to leave with no definite 
promise beyond what I have writ¬ 
ten, but so it had to be. As we sped 
down the driveway I looked back 
to see his figure, alone, in his white 
flannels, outlined against the dark¬ 
ness of the open door. 

Those were two very long 
months, July and August, 1916, 


which I spent visiting the Roses in Geneva. My de¬ 
termination to wait for the result of the 1916 election 
was weakening. Though I tried to keep to what I 
then deemed to be a wise decision, Mr. Wilson’s letters 
told in every line his need of the sustaining power of 
love; though never consciously, for he scorned what 
is said to be akin to love—that is, pity. 

A Night in December 

I WAS glad when September came and I was back 
in my own house in Washington, where I could 
think things out alone. I found the house a bower of 
flowers, with, what was much more important to me, 
a note of welcome and the confirmation of a plan 
made before I left Cornish, that I should come that 
night to dine at the White House and we would go 
afterward for a motor drive, where we could talk 
aloof from other eyes and ears. 

When I arrived for dinner, both Helen and Mar¬ 
garet welcomed me at the door, but the President 
had had to see the Secretary of War on an urgent 
matter. So we sat in the Red Room aud talked while 
we waited for him. Helen said she thought the strain 
of things was telling on him dreadfully, and both the 
girls frankly stated that they felt it was largely my 
fault. Just at that moment he came in from the Blue 
Room, looking so distinguished in his evening clothes, 
and with both hands held out to welcome me. When 
I put mine in them and looked into those eyes— 
unlike any others in the world—something broke 
down inside of me, and I knew I could, and would, go 
to the end of the world with, or for, him. 

He had changed; his eyes seemed pools of tragic 
suffering. Such moments are too tense to last, and 
this one was broken by the commonplace announce¬ 
ment from the butler that dinner was served. Here 
we renewed the delightful sense of comradeship we 
four always had together, and told of all the happen¬ 
ings of the weeks since we had parted. After dinner 
Margaret had to hurry off to some engagement, so 
faithful little Helen joined us for our ride. We took a 
very long one, and the President told me of the in¬ 
creasing danger of our being unable to keep out of 
the war, of the domestic complications 
and of the continuing difficulties with 
Mexico. 

■ When we were ret urning through Rock 
Creek Park he turned and said: “And so, 
little girl, I have no right to ask you to 
help me by sharing this load that is al¬ 
most breaking my back; for, knowing 
your nature, you might do it out of sheer 
pity.” 

I am proud to say that despite the fact 
that Mr. Murphy, of the Secret Service, 


and Robinson, the chauffeur, were on the front seat, 
and Helen beside me on the back seat, I put my arms 
around his neck and said: “Well, if you won’t ask me, 

I will volunteer, and be ready to be mustered in as 

Of course the ride was prolonged, and we three 
were like children as we mapped out plans. For there 
seemed no reason to postpone things any longer. 

On the next morning, September .4, 1915, Mar¬ 
garet and Nell were told of our engagement, the 
only question now being when to take the country 
into our confidence. I thought it best to wait a 
year, when the presidential campaign would be over 
and when, no matter what the result, I promised I 
would marry him. I was convinced the Republicans 
would win, and had a sort of stubborn pride to show 
the world that it was the man and not the President 
I loved and honored. Mr. Wilson strongly protested 
this delay and said he needed me, which made it 
hard to hold to my own conviction. 

Then suddenly something happened which changed 
the entire situation, and might have changed the cur¬ 
rent of our lives. I was alone in my house for dinner 
and had promised later in the evening to go for a 
drive in the park with the President and Doctor 
Grayson. About eight o’clock the doctor arrived 
alone, looking worried and upset. He said the Presi¬ 
dent had sent him to tell me something which he 
could not bring himself to write. 

Out of the Past 

r P WAS this: Colonel House was at the White House, 
having just returned from a conference with Secre¬ 
tary McAdoo. They both, having been told in con¬ 
fidence of our engagement, had sounded out a few 
people, particularly newspapermen, who told them 
the gossip was that, should the rumors concerning 
our engagement be true, Mrs. Peck was going to 
come out against the President, saying she had let¬ 
ters from him which would be compromising, and that 
all the old whispered scandals of the 1912 campaign 
would be revived. To this the President had replied 
that it was his duty as a gentleman to protect me from 
such back-stairs gossip. For himself or his political 
fortunes, it made no difference; that this campaign of 
slander had been futile before and, if tried, would be 
again. But the publicity would hurt and involve me 
in a way he had no right to ask. So he had set him¬ 
self to write and tell me, but, to quote Doctor Gray¬ 
son: “He went white to the lips, and his hand shook 
as I sat watching him try to write; his jaw set, deter¬ 
mined, no matter what it cost him, to spare you; but 
after a long time he put the pen down and said, ‘ I 
cannot bring myself to write this. You go, Grayson, 
and tell her everything, ( continued on page 4S; 
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Magic Carpet 

N EXT year is the centennial of Charles Good¬ 
year’s discovery of the vulcanization of rubber. 
In an industrial order an initial discovery generates a 
host of others and becomes the supplement of still 
more. So a civilization now moves on rubber and ap¬ 
plies it to numerous comforts, conveniences and in¬ 
dustrial uses. 

One revolution has followed another in widening 
the utilization of rubber in modem life. That which 
accompanied the bicycle, the motorcar and the air¬ 
plane is now a commonplace. Newer and less known 
is the rapid spread of the rubber-shod tire to the 
farm. The first farm-tractor models using rubber 
tires as original equipment were brought out only 
six years ago. This year more than one half of the 
tractors in current production were so equipped, and 
many old machines are being changed over to rubber 
tires. Significantly, this year saw the steel-wheeled 
tractor virtually crowded out of the famed National 
Plowing Match at Wheatland, Illinois. 

A typical comment at the 1938 Iowa State Fair 
was, “The machinery show is on rubber.” Practi¬ 
cally every farm machine on wheels has been 
equipped with rubber at least to some extent. One 
tire manufacturer has estimated that there are 26,- 
000,000 farm vehicles and wheeled implements in 
use today that could be operated more effectively 
and economically on pneumatic tires. How far the 
equipment of the farm may go on rubber is now being 
tested out by agricultural engineers under the lead¬ 
ership of Prof. J. B. Davidson, of Iowa State College 
of Agriculture. 

The increasing mechanization of farming opened 
the way for the rubber tire. Added speed and mobil¬ 
ity, along with lower fuel costs, were its primary in¬ 
ducements. But prominent in every farmer’s mind, 
probably, was the matter of comfort. Farm machines 
have never been notable for that. 

The item of comfort figures in another of the newer 
phases of rubber’s expanding use. Research has 
brought forth a resilient, porous product of almost 
pure latex that is going into upholstering of many 
kinds—in automobiles, busses, railroad cars, air¬ 
planes and the home. Two makes of 1939 model 


cars have adopted it. One may now not only move 
but lounge and sleep on rubber. The limits of the 
new field are still unfixed, just as were those of the 
early combination of rubber and the motor vehicle. 
In today’s motorcar, excluding the tires, there are 
more than 250 rubber parts. A pamphlet, Rubber— 
the Product of a Thousand Uses, issued in 1923, is 
already as out of date as a 1923 telephone book. 

It was not merely a great industry that Charles 
Goodyear started back in 1839, when, as legend has 
it, he hastily concealed a batch of kneaded rubber in 
the kitchen stove. He started also a potent medium 
of change. Not the least interesting of the changes 
wrought is the disappearance of the barefoot boy. 
He’s wearing “sneaks” now, even on the farm. 

In much less than another century rubber will be 
made synthetically; no longer grown, probably—a 
threat of grave concern to the British and Dutch 
colonial empires. Germany already is making a quar¬ 
ter of its rubber from coal and lime. We are under no 
such necessity as yet. 

What may happen relatively soon to natural rub¬ 
ber already is happening to natural silk. Japan’s first 
source of export income is raw silk, of which we are 
by far her largest buyer. But the American chemical 
industry threatens to destroy this market utterly. 
By next year du Pont and Celanese will be making 
in quantities a synthetic silk described as much finer 
in filament, stronger, more elastic and, of course, 
cheaper than the silkworm’s product, or than rayon, 
of which the new product is an outgrowth. 

The coarser, less durable, more brittle rayon—of 
which, incidentally, Japan has become the world’s 
largest manufacturer—was no threat in sheer hosiery 
and the finer silken goods. American raw-silk dis¬ 
tributors have appealed to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to send experts to the United States at once to 
study means of combating this threat of extinction 
to a rich trade. Japan’s already shaky finances 
would be jeopardized seriously by the loss of this in¬ 
come. The course of empire today is as likely to be 
blocked in a chemist’s retort as by force of arms. 

Salute to an Old Friend 

S UCCESS in life, Doctor Crile thinks, may be due 
in large part to the coeliac ganglion. This is a 
nerve center situated at the back of the abdominal 
cavity, known to Queen Elizabeth and the United 
States language by a shorter, ruder word. The coeliac 
ganglion regulates the supply of blood to various 
parts of the body. If yours is enlarged, you get the 
more abundant blood stream which leads you to play 
harder football, sell more refrigerators or get more 
votes, though you are supposed to pay for it ulti¬ 
mately with high blood pressure. The high-pressure 
boys, the supermen, owe their git-up-and-git, not to 
memorizing Dale Carnegie but to their own innards. 

It is gratifying how science keeps on confi rmin g 
the ancient experience of the race. The coeliac- 
ganglion theory is 1938, but what is it but our old 
friend the sanguine temperament, “sanguine” mean¬ 
ing “blood”? The location of this high-compression 
motor in the abdomen falls in with the common de¬ 
scription of men who can stomach things and others 
who cannot. Courage and resolution are more po¬ 
litely known as “intestinal fortitude.” “The nerve 
of him! ” we used to say about the brash. 

We propose a toast to one of the more notable 
coeliac ganglia of modem times, that of Ernest 
Thompson Seton, unimpaired after seventy-eight 
years. More than fifty years ago its owner was writ¬ 
ing a nimal stories for the magazines. Around 1900, 
when he still was Ernest Seton Thompson, his Lobo, 
Rag and Vixen and his Wild Animals I Have Known 
were every boy’s Christmas present. Ten years later 
he was Chief Scout of the American Boy Scouts and 
had lectured on every platform in America. 

A sound naturalist, and a better showman, he has 
been lamentably missing from the public prints in 


recent years, living quietly at Santa F6, where he 
married again in 1935. The other day he came East 
with his wife and five-months-old daughter. Calling 
in the reporters, he told them that Nebraska, the 
Dakotas and the eastern halves of Wyoming and 
Montana should be tinned back to the Indians, to 
whom this goodly area was guaranteed as late as 
1868 in solemn treaty by the Great White Father. 

“Farmers out there haven’t been doing so well,” 
Mr. Seton said. “ They would be glad to sell their 
land to the Government, and the money the Govern¬ 
ment would be spending for it is owed to the Indians, 
anyway. The land could be stocked with buffalo from 
Yellowstone Park and Canada, and the Indians 
could hunt and live the way they did before the 
white man came.” 

Mr. Seton conceded that it might be necessary to 
fence off Omaha and Cheyenne to keep the buffalo 
out of the Fontenelle and the Industrial Club. There 
is something mighty warming about a man who has 
not lost, at seventy-eight, his sure touch. The Thomp¬ 
son Seton coeliac ganglion still can bring down a 
reporter at eight hundred yards. Good hunting to 
the old Scout. 

Free Jld for The Daily Worker 

O N THE morning of November thirtieth, as the 
abortive French general strike began. The New 
York Times carried a three-column advertisement 
for The Daily Worker, official Communist news¬ 
paper. “Attention—All Eyes on France,” read 
the ad. “Harold R. Jefferson, distinguished for his 
outstanding coverage of France and the temper of 
the French people during the Munich crisis, is now 
in Paris, reporting the strike situation exclusively for 
The Daily Worker. His keen dispatches, plus the 
brilliant analysis of world politics in the daily col¬ 
umn, ‘World Front,’ by Harry Gannes, are indis¬ 
pensable to every one who wishes to understand 
France today.” 

This is the first time we remember to have agreed 
with The Daily Worker. You would indeed have 
done well to read the Communist organ, if you 
wished to understand what was occurring in France. 
It made it inescapably clear that Daladier’s opponent 
was Communism. 

Meanwhile, that name, Harold R. Jefferson, keeps 
haunting us. We can’t seem to remember names, but 
we never forget a face, as the man said. 


“TTTE HAVE the largest surplus of cotton in our 
VV history. 

“We have the lowest world price in our history. 
“ Despite the fact that world consumption of cot¬ 
ton is increasing, world consumption of American 
cotton, both at home and abroad, is decreasing.” 
—Oscar Johnston, Chairman of the National Cot¬ 
ton Council. 

T HE Bank of United States, in New York City, 
with 400,000 depositors, most of them small ac¬ 
counts, failed on December 11, 1930, the first great 
banking crash of the depression. The depositors now 
have recovered 72 per cent of their funds, and 
Wall Street is asking wistfully what other investors 
now possess as much as 72per cent of their capital 
as of eight years ago. 

T HE Sen. Sherman Minton influence has reached 
the Argentine. A United Press message from 
Buenos Aires states; “The Argentine Senate, in an 
action believed to be without precedent in this 
country, ordered the arrest and detention for twenty 
days of Jose Agusti, director of the afternoon news¬ 
paper, Noticias Graficas, for an editorial criticizing 
the Senate’s approval of reforms in the railway laws. 
Agusti surrendered to the Senate and was placed in 
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ONE-LEGGED NATION 

By MMRRY BCMBRMMN 



production—which measures the output of all our 
factories and all our mines—fell 41 points. In the 
most severe of all business cycles—that which began 
about July, 1929—it took more than twice as long to 
register so great a decline. 

A fourth strange aspect of this newest depression 
was that ordinarily such severe declines have been 
preceded by a wild speculation. Crucial economic 
agencies like railroads or landowners—not the least 
among them, farmers—load themselves with im¬ 
mense bodies of debt, the ultimate payment of which 
becomes unlikely or uncertain. In time this becomes 
realized, and a violent readjustment in the ownership 
of property follows. “Liquidation” is the embracing 
word used for all the personal trouble involved. But 
the 1937 depression certainly arose from no need for 


liquidation of debt. There was no important group 
left to be liquidated after 1933. The reverse was the 
case. When the depression started, Washington and 
Wall Street were growling, one against the other, for 
the very reason that both long and short term bor¬ 
rowing for business purposes were at the time so 
enormously below normal. 

Other strange features of this latest depression 
might be pointed out; these are merely the most 
dramatic. The economic physicians just don’t like 
the looks of them. They suggest the possibility that 
this nation is, in a sense, afflicted with a serious— 
and perhaps a dangerous—complication, aggravat¬ 
ing that world-wide economic disease, the business 
cycle, from which every nation suffers. 

(Contlnuod on Pago 31) 


N OW, there are certain strange aspects 
of the latest depression which worry 
the diagnosticians. 

First, in one sense it was premature 
in the United States. League of Na¬ 
tions statistics reveal two arresting facts: 
That almost every other nation began to 
recover from the great depression of 
1929-32 sooner than we did; more impor¬ 
tant, their advance went much farther 
than ours. With 19,000,000 persons re¬ 
ceiving Federal relief in December, 1936, 
the top month of the rise, we can hardly 
be considered to have progressed far in 
recovery. 

Second, although we were lagging be¬ 
hind the rest of the world, this latest 
world-wide depression, strangely, orig¬ 
inated in the United States. 

Third, its severity was most surprising. 
With no reason so clear that it has been 
widely accepted, this was both the swiftest 
business decline in all our history, and 
one of the most severe. In the nine 
months following August, 1937, the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board’s index of industrial 


ALL the economic fever charts show that Amer- 

ZA ican business is again on the mend, after a 
•o- A. serious spell of illness. Yet one finds no smiling 
faces among the more thoughtful economic doctors. 
They know that Uncle Sam, now getting well, will 
become sick again. The old fellow, for 150 years, has 
been subject to recurrent attacks of a mysterious 
disease. The past ten years have seen two of the 
worst relapses in his history, and the second one 
raised many questions. Will the next inevitable at¬ 
tack be as severe as the two preceding? Three such 
attacks in a row—like successive paralytic strokes, 
shall we say?—is something not to be taken lightly. 

It would-be unwise to regard this anxiety as pro¬ 
ceeding merely from Doctor Glooms. Its factual 
background is so important that it should be known 
to all citizens. The constitutional disease 
referred to above is the so-called business 
cycle, most easily comprehended as a 
rhythmic change in the total amount of 
goods being produced, transported and 
changing ownership—and therefore of lar 
bor being performed—by the two billion 
human bees on the planet. This grand 
total of business done lessens and in¬ 
creases, and then lessens and increases 
again, in a ceaseless round. Sometimes 
the changes come suddenly and severely, 
as in August, 1937, but more often they 
have been fairly gradual and sometimes 
even unnoticed, save by inquiring scholars. 

This cyclical movement in the economic 
activities of human beings en masse has 
been identified by the statistical econo¬ 
mists as far back as the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The rhythm is so pro¬ 
nounced that it seems clearly to be due, in 
ways as yet only partially comprehended, 
to the very institutional framework of our 
present economic society. In the United 
States the average period of these seesaw 
swings has been about four years. 
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Why Doctors Hate to 
Leave Home 


“TT'LASH! . . . Extra! . . . If it isn't 

X 1 Doc Smith, the sawbones hermit, him¬ 
self ! Drag up a chair, doc. The game’s just 
starting. You haven’t been around for ages, 
doe. I’d think you’d want to get away from 
iodine and pills once in a while. . . . You do. 
eh? Well, you’ve come to the right place, 
doc. We’ve a rule here that the fellow who 
starts talking shop gets tossed out on his ear. 
So give yourself a big professional relax, doc. 
and enjoy life for a change. . . . 

“My deal? Okeh. . . . Here’s an ace for 
you, Joe. . . . And a queen for you, doc. 

And - Doggone it, every time I deal to 

my right this arm of mine seems to creak. 
It’s been that way ever since I fell off that 
horse two years ago. Look at the way this 
bone near my elbow sticks out, doc. I’ve al¬ 
ways wondered if it was set right and- 

Nothing wrong with it? Well, you ought to 

‘ ‘ You’re opening it, Bill ? For four whites ?... 
Six? Bill, you ought to do something about 
that sore throat of yours. I can’t hardly un¬ 
derstand a word you say. I’ve got an idea it’s 
your tonsils. Open your mouth, Bill, and let 
doc take a look at ’em. ... All right, are 
they, doc? . . . Well, if you say so, but it 
seems to me- 

“Who raised it? . . . Oh, you did, doc? I’ll 
just see that and up it five more blues! Speaking of 
blues, doc, every time that oldest boy of mine comes 
in out of the cold his hands get kind of blue. 

Ought I to have it looked after, or- 

“Hey, doc! What’s the idea of rushing away be¬ 
fore we even get a good start? . . . Hmmph! Fel¬ 
lows, if you ask me, doc’s getting just like all doctors 
get. They’re funny. You hardly ever meet one so¬ 
cially. Now, if I was a doctor I’d go nuts if I didn’t 
go out someplace once in a while where I could get 
my mind off other people’s aches and pains! ” 

—Chet Johnson. 


On Meeting Ex-Flame's Husband 

Behind that blatant Christmas tie, 

But for the grace of God go I. 

—Bob Hvnt. 


Obstetrical Ward 

/ DISLIKE to be a hypocrite, 

I hale to be a sham, 

But when my friends have babies, 

I know dam well I am! 

—Elizabeth L. Foote. 

Jin All-American Obituary 

T TPON the lap of Luxury 
U The football hero sat. 

And deeply drank the heady wine 
From fame and fortune’s cup. 
“The greatest halfback of our time ”— 
The papers called him that; 

The season closed, the tumult died — 
And Luxury stood up! 

—Gene Gleason. 


I ET’S see the figures. Come on, quick! My time's 
J valuable. H’m. $6.34. Buy five hundred gross.” 
“But, Miss Watson-” 

“ Look here, am I the president of this firm or not? 
I said buy five hundred gross. I know what I’m do¬ 
ing. What else has to be attended to?” 

“The MeHiggins Company called and-” 

“Tell them no!” 

“Yes, Miss Watson. And Brown & Hayden want 
to know if we’d consider a merger with them.” 
“Yes! We’ll merge. Have the papers drawn up 

“Here’s that estimate of the remodeling job 
for-” 

“Let’s see it. . . . Huh! Too high. Cause us a 
seven per cent loss. Take it away!” 

“And then there was some talk of hiring a new 
man in the promotion department, if you’ll recall. 
Had you considered that?” 

“Hadn’t, but considering it now. Hire him!” 
“Here’s the layout for that advertising campaign. 
Perhaps you’d like to take it home and study it for a 
few days, and-” 

“Hand it here. . . . No good. Get hold 
of another firm.” 

“All right, Miss Watson. Er, then there’s 
that matter of opening a branch office in 
Toledo. I hadn’t mentioned this before be¬ 
cause -” 

“Branch office in Toledo, eh? Well, we’ll 
do it. Capital idea. Make it a comer loca¬ 
tion, ground floor. Have you got the mar¬ 
ket reports?” 

“Here they are.” 

“H’m. Sell my three hundred shares of 
American Beartrap, and buy me two hun¬ 
dred Consolidated Nutmeg if it gets to 72. 
Anything else?” 

“Yes. It’s close to your lunchtime, Miss 
Watson.” 

“ Too busy to go out. Go to the drugstore 
and get me a ham sandwich and a chocolate 
malted. . . . No, wait a minute. A fudge 
sundae. No. Let me think. Make it a pine¬ 
apple soda with—now, what would be good? 

Maybe I’d like a marshmallow split with— 
no. Oh, darn!” — Parke Cummings. 


Thy Name is Still Woman 


0 CALENDARS of '38, 

You’ll soon be crackling in the grate! 
How I shall miss you, one and all. 
Who pinned you neatly on the wall, 
Who mossed your tedious numbers out 
Or fondly circled them about. 

Who eyed you closely day by day 
And tore your aging leaves away! 


Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring out the rustic bark canoe 
Which bears the slender Ingun maid 
Who sells insurance in the glade. 
Ring out the darling, dimpled tot, 
My tailor’s sweet forget-me-not. 

Ring out the pink, reclining nude 
Who features famous fancy food. 


Ring in the new—the Injun maid. 
The tiny tot, the nude displayed 
In pink, recumbent attitude 
To sell insurance, clothes or food. 
The crumbling years may fall apart, 
But age can never wither art. 

Nor custom stale thy bold design, 

0 calendars of '39! 

-W. W. Watt. 
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CREAM OF MUSHROOM 


C REAM OF MUSHROOM, once brought out like heirloom silver for 
special occasions, is fast becoming a real family favorite as well. This 
delicious soup, as Campbell’s make it, lends a festive touch to any meal, 
guests or not. A luxury soup in everything but price. Try it for luncheon 
or dinner soon, won’t you ? 

What a soup, really! Your first spoonful will tell you how tasty it is. 
Here’s why: Blended with golden, farm-sweet cream (so thick it will hardly 
pour!) are plump, tender, cultivated mushrooms. Then dainty mushroom 
slices are added generously ... a fitting climax to as fine a dish as ever 
graced a table. 

Play hostess to your family with this lavish party soup. Treat them often 
to Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom, smooth and creamy, for it is a treat, 
definitely. Watch them dip their spoons with delight into its smooth, rich 
depths. Your family will want this soup often. 











STREETER 

MLDRICS 


spend my whole life studying,” she told her surprised 
father. But when the local militia was called out at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Suzanne prayed, “Even if he 
belongs to Carlie Scott, keep Wayne safe here.” 

He did stay, but Phineas and Ambrose left. In the 
excitement Celia and Melinda married two of the war- 
bound boys, brothers, and left to live with their new 
in-laws. During the winter of ’62, Carlie Scott eloped 
with a man from the South. Suzanne, now teacher of the 
local school, was glad until she realized what a shock it 
would be to Wayne Lockwood. 

S TILL in a daze, Suzanne put on her long wrap, 
her bonnet and mittens, tied a scarf over her 
head and wound the ends around her throat. 
At the sound of sleigh bells she went to the door, 
calling out, “I’ve changed my mind, Mel,” shaking 
her head when he failed to understand. “Not 
go—ing.” She was of no mind to go to Sabina’s now. 
Sabina was so peacefully good—all her talk would be 
about her war work. No, she wanted to get home 
to Emily, to crawl into bed tonight by the side of 
the one sister who knew when to be silent. 

Poor Wayne! How shocked he would be! He must 
have been caring deeply for Carlie. It would be his 
nature to care intensely when once he did. She felt 
compassionate toward him for the great hurt, looked 
up the lane road as though she might see the answer 
to her question there and send some of that sym¬ 
pathy to him on the sharp spring winds. 


The cold was less brittle than in 
recent days, but with that peculiar 
instinct of the prairie child, she 
sensed more snow in the offing, 
looked askance at the low-flung 
clouds hanging over the horizon. 

She shivered with the cold and 
the nervousness of this thing that 
had just happened. Holding her 
long skirts above the high ridges of 
snow where a few sleighs had lum¬ 
bered back and forth, she started 
east toward home. 

From the sight of the low rolling 
grayish-white clouds, high above 
the horizon now, her eyes suddenly 
caught a glimpse of that which 
caused her to stop short in her 
tracks. Other grayish-white clouds 
were rolling along on the ground, 
turning, twisting with a peculiar up- 
and-down bobbing motion so sim¬ 
ilar to the clouds above them that 
they seemed but a continuation of 
those in the sky. 

They were Wayne’s sheep, crowd¬ 
ing together in a tight pack, follow¬ 
ing the bellwether, drifting foolishly 
ahead of the storm, as sheep will, 
heading straight for Deer Run. 
Sheep would follow a leader into 
any fool place. She looked around 
frantically for help, hallooed once or 
twice for her brother Henry, but her 
voice returned to her eerily on the 
silence, so she knew there was no 
use wasting time in vain calling. 
Instead,- she picked up her skirts 
and, plunging across the width of 
the River Road, turned back and 
north into the lane. 

If the River Road had been bad, 
cut as it was with the ruts of many 
sleighs and the deep declivities of 
horses’ hoofs, the lane road was in- 
finitely worse. Only a few fa mili es 

KM9 came down from that direction, so 

that the snow was less cut and walk- 
SBB ing that much harder. But to get to 

Wayne’s cabin and tell him about 
his sheep was the least she could do 
for him. Otherwise they were head¬ 
ing straight for broken ice, 'which meant the utter 
destruction of all his work. He must not have this 
loss on top of his loss of Carlie. 

To the north she could see his cabin standing at the 
edge of the grove, with no smoke from the chimney, 
no movement about the place, no pawing horse or 
leaping dog. It looked silent and desolate. There was 
no use wasting time, then, in going on up the lane. 
Cutting across the field, herself, to head off the bell¬ 
wether was clearly the only thing to do. 

As soon as she had passed the end of the Akins’ 
rail fence, she turned toward „lie creek to make a 
diagonal crossing in order to reach its bank before the 
flock did. 

Plunging ahead, sometimes she could gain speed 
on hard-packed drifts. Sometimes she sank through 
snow still soft and light from the last falling. Some¬ 
times she broke through hard crusts, so that their 
knifelike edges scraped her legs cruelly, once feeling a 
warm trickle of blood on her ankle. But always she 
kept her eyes on those dirty-white backs, like grayish 
clouds that bobbed and rolled along the ground as 
though the sky and the prairie were one. 

It was growing darker, with an uncanny, too-early 
blackness. The low scudding clouds were now coming 
in from the northwest more rapidly. They rolled low 
over the prairie, boiling, hissing their wrath at the 


SYNOPSIS OP PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS 

The noisily fun-loving, opinionated, argumentative 
Martin family filled their Iowa cabin in 1861. Jovial 
Jeremiah Martin, and his small, wiry wife, 

Sarah, believed in large families. Now, of their nine 
children, the oldest, 

Henry, was married and lived on the home place. Quiet 
Phineas still helped his father and Henry run the farm. 

Three of the girls were married. 

Sabina—Mrs. Tom Bostwick, lived in near-by Sturgis 
Falls, while gentle 

Jeanie—Mrs. Ambrose Willshire, had settled with her 
austere husband a few miles north on the prairies. Ad¬ 
venturesome 

Phoebe Loc—Mrs. Ed Armitage, had left with Ed for 
far-off Denver. 

Emily was still at home, with golden-haired 
Celia and dark 

Melinda. Also at home the youngest, clear-eyed 
Suzanne, successfully hid her love for young 
Wayne Lockwood. He owned and farmed the adjoin¬ 
ing section, having won a contest with smart 
Cady Bedson for the title. Suzanne was dismayed by 
Wayne’s interest in 

Carlie Scott, daughter of a newly-arrived Southern 

Wayne asked Suzanne to call on the Seotts. Loyally 
she agreed, although she knew his wish to know Carlie 
prompted his request. Wayne never realized that he was 
responsible for Suzanne’s determination to attend the 
new Female Seminary at Prairie Rapids. “I want to 
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hear their bleating and the tinkling bell of the 
leader—but suddenly tbey were no longer vis¬ 
ible. The darkness and the storm had leagued to¬ 
gether to obliterate them. Only by sense of ear 
could she tell there was anything near but raging 
wind and sleet and snow. She could hear the ani¬ 
mals crash through the underbrush and down the 
creek bed, the sound of their cries and the bell 
lost in the roaring gale. There was nothing she 
could do now but turn and go home. 

Go home! “I’ll go in just a minute,” she kept 
t hinkin g. But the sleet was such a stinging 
blinding thing that she had to cover her face 
from its lashing and crouch in a thicket of bare 
rattling bushes which gave not the slightest pro¬ 
tection. 

As she cowered, a frightened sheep blatted 
and bumped into her so that she caught at it 
thinking to hold it to her, but it cried the louder 
and slipped away. 

And now she lived in a world of ice and snow in 
which no other thing existed. Never had she 
known such penetrating cold. Snow whirled into 
her nostrils, needles of sleet cut her face. She 
wanted to cry out with the hurt of it, but her 
breath would not come. 

“But I’m not far from home,” she told herself 
crazily. “ I ought to be able to get there. I know 
every foot of this prairie. It belongs to me. Right 
here along this creek bed I’ve picked wild grapes 
and haws. I’ve waded here in Deer Run and rid¬ 
den Queenie across this very spot. The prairie 
can’t go back on me like this. The creek can’t 
treat me so. When you love Nature as I always 
have, she can’t turn so against you.” 

She stood up, but there came another blinding 
blast of snow-filled wind; so tbat she crouched and 
clung to the rattling bush, not wanting to leave 
its familiar shelter. “I’m in real danger,” she 
thought more calmly. “I’ve got to keep my 
head. Now think this all out. Try to plan, like 
pa would. Think how to pull through. It’s get¬ 
ting even worse and I’ve got to get home. The 
best way to go about-” 

A great blast threw her into the branches of 
the bush, scratching her face, and with a dull dis¬ 
may she knew her face was too numb to feel it 
keenly. That was far more dangerous than to lift 
her face into the sleet and feel its sharpened glass 
cutting into her soft flesh. Her hands, too, were 
getting numb—the one holding her bundle had 
no feeling at all. 

She could still hear the far-off bleating of 
sheep when the wind blasts died down intermit¬ 
tently, but it was very faint, as though they might 
have gone on in the darkness, or most of them 
drowned in the open places. 

Quite suddenly her mind was clear and she 
knew what to attempt to do. Follow the creek 
bed. It might take hours in the darkness, feeling 
her way along the ice, but she would make it 
unless, like the sheep in those open places- 

There was another sound now—one of break¬ 
ing snow crust and thrashing creature coming 
close. Horse odor came to her nostrils, so that 
she rose frantically to meet the animal’s oncom¬ 
ing, riderless flounderings, to try to grasp its 
mane in the sleet and the darkness. But it was 
not riderless. A man swung off to bend over her. 

“Suzanne! What are you doing here?” 

Wayne Lockwood, trying to trace the path of 
his sheep through the storm, had run onto her. 

“Oh, Wayne.” 

He had her in his arms and up on the horse, 
had turned and was retracing his path through 
the crashing sleet and howling of the wind to the 
lights in his cabin windows. 


W AYNE put the half-frozen girl down in a 
chair far from the fire until he cquld see 
whether her face showed white in the light of the 


candle’s flame. Then he took 
off her galoshes and shoes, 
but her feet had suffered less 
than her hands because of 
her crouching over them dur¬ 
ing the time by the creek bed. 

With no words he worked 
over her, brought a pan of 
snow for the colorless hand 
that had grasped the bundle, 
knelt by her, plunging it in 
and holding it there until the 
red blood flowed through her 
fingers. Tears which she tried 
to control and could not, 
slipped from her at the pain 
and mingled with the mpis- 
ture on her sleet-covered face, 
so that he got up to bring a 
towel and wipe it, drying her 
hands too. 

“Now you can get close to 
the fire,” he said, and picked 
her up in the chair to carry 
her to the burning logs. 

He took off her bonnet and 
scarf and helped peel off the 
sodden wrap. But she was 
soaked through and shiver¬ 
ing from the icy wetness. 
Here, by the fire, water 
dripped clammily onto the 
floor from her long skirt. 

“You’ll have to get out of 
the rest of your things too,” 
' he said matter-of-factly. “I’ll 
try and get you some¬ 
thing -” He broke off. 

“What’s in your bundle?” 

“It’s only my- I was 

going to stay all night at 
Sabina’s.” 

“I see. Put it on.” He 
brought the bundle, its cov¬ 
ering soggy from the snow. 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Wayne— 
not here.” 

“Put it on,” he said 
crossly—he was turning down 
his bed, folding back tbe 
flannel-lined deerskin and the 
comforts from his New Eng- 
landhome—“and get inhere.” 

And when she only stood, 
clutching her bundle, shak¬ 
ing yet from the wet and the 
cold, he said gruffly, “What 
are you waiting for?” 

He turned on his heel and 
went over to the cookstove, 
fed its fire with split wood, 
and with his back to ber, 
fussed over the iron utensils 
and his supper. 

“Tell me when you’re in 
and I’ll get your wet things,” 
he said shortly. 

“I’m in,” Suzanne said 
later in a thin little voice 
from over the comforts and 
tbe deerskin. 

When he came to get her 
clothes to hang by the fire¬ 
place, he asked: “Chilling?” 

“A little.” But Suzanne 
did not know in what propor¬ 
tion was the cold and the 
nervousness over this queer 
thing that was happening. 

He hung her soggy gar¬ 
ments in front of the fireplace. 

(Continued on Page 40J 
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T HE cairn interior of Miss Wayn- Miss Waynflete sighed. “That is a 
flete’s house was almost an anti- difficult question for me to answer, my 
climax after that tense moment dear. I suppose that I have been quite 
in the car. sure about it, in my inmost heart, for 

Miss Waynflete received Bridget’s some time. But I did my best not to 
acceptance of her invitation a little recognize that helief. You see, I didn’t 
douhtfully; hastening, however, to re- want to believe it, and so I pretended 
iterate her offer of hospitality by way to myself that it was a wicked and 
of showing that her douhts were due to monstrous idea on my part.” 
quite another cause than unwillingness Luke said bluntly, ‘ ‘ Have you never 
to receive the girl. heen afraid for yourself?” 

Luke said, “I really think it will be Miss Waynflete considered. “You 
the bfest thing, since you are so kind, mean that if Gordon had suspected 
Miss Waynflete. I am staying at the that I knew, he would have found some 
Bells and Motley. I’d rather have means of getting rid of me? ” 

Bridget under my eye than up in town. “Yes.” 

After all, remember what happened Miss Waynflete said gently, “I have, 
there before.” of course, been alive to that possibility. 

Miss Waynflete said, “You mean, 1 tried to be careful of myself. But I do 
Lavinia Fullerton?” ' not think that Gordon would have con- 

“ Yes. You would have said, wouldn’t sidered me a real menace.” 
you, that anyone would be quite safe in “Why?” 

the middle of a crowded city?” Miss Waynflete flushed a little. “I 

“You mean,” said Miss Waynflete, don’t think that Gordon would ever be- 
“that anyone’s safety depends prin- lieve that I would do anything to—to 
cipally on the fact that nobody wishes bring him into danger.” 
to kill them?” Luke said ahruptly, “But, Miss 

“ Exactly. We have come to depend Waynflete, you went as far, didn’t you, 
upon what has been called the good will as to warn him? ” 
of civilization. ” “Yes. That is, I did hint to him that 

Miss Waynflete nodded her head it was odd that anyone who displeased 
thoughtfully. him should shortly meet with an acci- 

Bridget said, “How long have you dent.” 
known that—that Gordon was the Bridget demanded, “And what did 
killer, Miss Waynflete?” he say?” 


A worried expression passed over 
Miss Waynflete’s face. “He didn’t 
react at all in the way I meant. He 
seemed—really it’s most extraordi¬ 
nary!—he seemed pleased. He said, 
‘So you’ve noticed that?’ He quite— 
quite preened himself, if I may use that 
expression.” 

“He’s mad, of course,” said Luke. 

Miss Waynflete agreed eagerly, “Yes, 
indeed; there isn’t any other explana¬ 
tion possihle. He’s not responsible for 
his acts.” She laid a hand on Luke’s 
arm. “They—they won’t hang h im , 
will they, Mr. Fitzwilliam?” 

“No, no. Send him to Broadmoor, I 
expect.” 

Miss Waynflete sighed and leaned 
back. “I’m so glad.” 

Her eyes rested on Bridget, who was 
frowning down at the carpet. 

Luke said, “But we’re a long way 
from all that, still. I’ve notified the 
powers that he, and I can say this 
much: They’re prepared to take the 
matter seriously. But you must realize 
that we’ve got remarkably little evi¬ 
dence to go upon.” 

“We’ll get evidence,” said Bridget. 

Miss Waynflete looked up at her. 
There was some quality in her expres¬ 
sion that reminded Luke of someone or 
something that he had seen not long 
ago. He tried to pin down the elusive 
memory, but failed. 


Miss Waynflete said doubtfully, “You 
are confident, my dear. Well, perhaps 
you are right,” 

Luke said, “I’ll go along with the 
car, Bridget, and fetch your things 
from the Manor.” 

Bridget said immediately, “ I’ll come 

“I’d rather you didn’t.” 

“Yes, hut I’d rather come.” 

Luke said irritahly. “Don’t do the 
mother-and-child act with me, Bridget! 
I refuse to be protected by you.” 

Miss Waynflete murmured, “I really 
think, Bridget, that it will be quite all 
right—in the car, and in daylight.” 

Bridget gave a slightly shamefaced 
laugh. “I’m being rather an idiot. 
This business gets on one’s nerves.” 

Luke said, “Miss Waynflete pro¬ 
tected me home the other night. . . . 
Come now, Miss Waynflete, admit it! 
Didn’t you?” 

She admitted it, smiling. “You see, 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, you were so com¬ 
pletely unsuspicious. And if Gordon 
Whitfield had really grasped the fact 
that you were down here to look into 
this business, and for no other rea¬ 
son-well, it wasn’t very safe. And 
that’s a very lonely lane. Anything 
might have happened! ” 

“Well, I’m alive to the danger now, 
all right,” said Luke grimly. “I shan’t 
be caught napping, I can assure you.” 
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Miss Waynflete said anxiously, “ Re¬ 
member, he is very cunning. And much 
cleverer than you would ever imagine. 
Really, a most ingenious mind.” 

“I’m forewarned.” 

“Men have courage—one knows 
that,” said Miss Waynflete—“but 
they are more easily deceived than 


“That’s true,” said Bridget. 

Luke said, “Seriously, Miss Wayn¬ 
flete, do you really think that I am in 
any danger? Do you think, in film 
parlance, that Lord Whitfield is really 
out to get me?” 

Miss Waynflete hesitated. “Ithink,” 
she said, “that the principal danger is 
to Bridget. It is her rejection of him 
that is the supreme insult. I think 
that after he has dealt with Bridget, he 
will turn his attention to you. But I 
think that undoubtedly he will try for 
her first.” 

Luke groaned. “I wish to goodness 
you’d go abroad—now—at once, 
Bridget.” 

Bridget’s Ups set. “I’m not going.” 

Miss Waynflete sighed. “You are 
a brave creature, Bridget. I admire 
you.” 

“You’d do the same in my place.” 

“Well, perhaps/’ 

Bridget said, her voice dropping to a 
full rich note, “Luke and I are in this 
together.” 

She went out with him to the door. 

Luke said, “I’ll give you a ring from 
the Bells and Motley when I’m safely 
out of the Uon’s den.” 

“Yes, do.” 

“My sweet, don’t let’s get allhet up! 
Even the most accomplished murder¬ 
ers have to have a little time to mature 
their plans. I should say we’re quite 
all right for a day or two. Superin¬ 
tendent Battle is coming down from 
London today. From then on, Whit¬ 
field wfil be under observation.” 

“In fact, everything is O.K. and we 
can cut out the molodrama.” 

Luke said gravely, laying a hand on 
her shoulder, “Bridget, my sweet, you 
will oblige me by not doing anything 


“Same to you, darUng Luke.” 

He squeezed her shoulder, jumped 
into the car and drove off. 

Bridget returned to the sitting room. 
Miss Waynflete was fussing a httle in 
a gentle spinsterish manner. “My dear, 
your room’s not quite ready yet. Emily 
is seeing to it. Do you know what I’m 
going to do? I’m going to get you a 
nice cup of tea. It’s just what you 
need after all these upsetting inei- 

“It’s frightfully kind of you, Miss 
Waynflete, but I really don’t want 

Bridget disliked tea intensely. It 
usually gave her indigestion. Miss 
Waynflete, however, had decided that 
tea was what her young guest needed. 

She bustled out of the room and re¬ 
appeared about five minutes later, her 
face beaming, carrying a tray on which 
stood two dainty Dresden cups full of a 
fragrant steaming beverage. 

“ Real Lapsang souchong,” said Miss 
Waynflete proudly. 

Bridget, who disliked China tea even 
more than Indian, gave a wan smile. 

At that moment Emily, a small, 
elumsy-looking girl with pronounced 
adenoids, appeared in the doorway and 
said, “If you blease, biss, did you bean 
the frilled billow cases? ” 

Miss Waynflete hurriedly left the 
room, and Bridget took advantage of 
the respite to pour her tea out of the 
window, narrowly escaping scalding 
Wonky Pooh, who was on the flower 
bed below. 


Wonky Pooh accepted her apologies, 
sprang up on the window sill and pro¬ 
ceeded to wind himself in and out over 
Bridget’s shoulders, purring in an af¬ 
fected manner. 

“ Handsome! ” said Bridget, drawing 
a hand down his back. 

Wonky Pooh arched his tail and 
purred with redoubled vigor. 

“Nice pussy,” said Bridget, tickling 

Miss Waynflete returned at that 
minute. “Dear me,” she exclaimed. 
“Wonky Pooh has quite taken to you, 
hasn’t he? He’s so standoffish as a 
rule! Mind his ear, my dear. He’s had 
a bad ear lately and it’s still very 
painful.” 

The injunction came too late. Bridg¬ 
et’s hand had tweaked the painful ear. 
Wonky Pooh spat at her and retired, a 
mass of orange offended dignity. 

“Oh, dear, has he scratched you?” 
cried Miss Waynflete. 

‘ ‘Nothing much,” said Bridget, suck¬ 
ing a diagonal scratch on the back of 
her hand. 

“Shall I put some iodine on?” 

“Oh, no, it’s quite all right. Don’t 

Miss Waynflete seemed a little dis¬ 
appointed. Feeling that she had been 
ungracious, Bridget said hastily, “I 
wonder how long Luke will be?” 

“Now don’t worry, my dear. I’m 
sure Mr. FitzwiUiam is well able to 
look after himself.” 

“Oh, Luke’s tough all right!” 

At that moment the telephone rang. 
Bridget hurried to it. 

Luke’s voice spoke. “Hullo? That 
you, Bridget? I’m at the Bells and 
Motley. Can you wait for your traps 
till after lunch ? Because Battle has ar¬ 
rived here—you know who I mean.” 

“The superintendent man from Scot¬ 
land Yard?” 

“Yes. And he wants to have a talk 
with me right away.” 

“That’s all right by me. Bring my 
things round after lunch and tell me 
what he says about it all.” 

“Right. So long, my sweet.” 

Bridget replaced the receiver and re¬ 
tailed the conversation to Miss Wayn¬ 
flete. Then she yawned. A feeling of 
fatigue had succeeded her excitement. 

Miss Waynflete noticed it. “You’re 
tired, my dear! You’d better lie down. 
No, perhaps that would he a had thing 
just before lunch. I was just going to 
take some old clothes to a woman in a 
cottage not very far away—quite a 
pretty walk over the fields. Perhaps 
you’d care to come with me? We’ll 
just have time before lunch.” 

Bridget agreed willingly. 

They went out the back way. Miss 
Waynflete wore a straw hat and, 
to Bridget’s amusement, had put on 
gloves. “We might be going to Bond 
Street,” she thought to herself. 

Miss Waynflete chatted pleasantly 
of various small village matters as they 
walked. They went across two fields, 
crossed a rough lane and then took a 
path leading through a ragged copse. 
The day was hot, and Bridget found 
the shade of the trees pleasant. 

Miss Waynflete suggested that they 
should sit down and rest a minute. 

“It’s really rather oppressively warm 
today, don’t you think? I fancy there 
must be thunder about.” 

Bridget acquiesced somewhat sleep¬ 
ily. She lay back against the bank, her 
eyes half closed, some lines of poetry 
wandering through her brain: 

“0 fat white woman whom nobody 

Why do you walk through the fields in 
gloves?" 


But that wasn’t quite right! Miss 
Waynflete wasn’t fat. She amended 
the words to fit the case : 

“ 0 lean gray woman whom nobody 

Why do you walk through the fields in 
glovest" 


Miss Waynflete broke in upon her 
thoughts. “You’re very sleepy, dear, 
aren’t you?” 

The words were said in a gentle, 
everyday tone, but something in them ( 
jerked Bridget’s eyes suddenly wide 


open. 

Miss Waynflete was leaning forward 
toward her. Her eyes were eager, her 
tongue passed gently over her lips. She 
repeated her question: “You’re very 
sleepy, aren’t you?” 

This time there was no mistaking 
the definite significance of the tone. A 
flash passed through Bridget’s brain— 
a lightning flash of comprehension, suc¬ 
ceeded by one of contempt at her own 
density. 

She had suspected the truth, but it 
had been no more than a dim suspicion. 
She had meant, working quietly and 
secretly, to make sure. But not for one 
moment had she realized that anything 
was to be attempted against herself. 
She had, she thought, concealed her 
suspicions entirely. Nor would she 
have dreamed that anything would he 
contemplated so soon. Fool—seven 
times fool! 

And she thought suddenly. “The 
tea—there was something in the tea. 
She doesn’t know I never drank it. 
Now’s my chance. I must pretend. 
What stuff was it, I wonder? Poison? 
Or just sleeping stuff? She expects me 
to be sleepy—that’s evident.” 

She let her eyelids droop again. In 
what she hoped was a natural drowsy 
voice, she said: “I do—frightfully. 
How funny! I don’t know when I’ve 
felt so sleepy.” 

Miss Waynflete nodded softly. 

Bridget watched the older woman 
narrowly through her almost-closed 


She thought: “I’m a match for her, 
anyway. My muscles are pretty tough ; 
she’s a skinny, frail old pussy. But 
I’ve got to make her talk—that’s it, 
make her talk.” 

Miss Waynflete was smiling. It was 
not a nice smile. It was sly and not 
very human. 

Bridget thought: “She’s like a goat! 
How like a goat she is! A goat’s al¬ 
ways been an evil symbol. I see why 
now. I was right—I was right in that 
fantastic idea of mine. Hell has no 
fury like a woman scorned. That was 
the start of it; it’s all there.” 

She murmured, and this time her 
voice held a definite note of appre¬ 
hension: “I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me. I feel so queer—so 
very queer.” 

Miss Waynflete gave a swift glance 
around her. The spot was entirely des¬ 
olate. It was too far from the village 
for a shout to be heard. There were no 
houses or cottages near. She began to 
fumble with the parcel she carried— 
the parcel that was supposed to con¬ 
tain old clothes. Apparently, it did. 
The paper came apart, revealing a 
soft woolly garment. And still those 
gloved hands fumbled and fumbled. 

Why do you walk through the fields in 
gloves ? 


Yes. why? Why gloves? 

Of course! Of course! The whole 
thing so beautifully planned! 


“TO SHAVE FAST, WITH COMFORT- 

DO AS 
BARBERS 
DOUSE 
COLGATE 
LATHER" 






Barbers know from long experi¬ 
ence that lather gives a smoother, 
easier shave than brushless 
creams, because it wilts whiskers 
softer and faster. And 2 out of 3 
barbers use Colgate lather. So 
change to Colgate Rapid-Shave 
Cream. It whisks up into rich 
moist creamy lather . . . loosens 
the film of oil on each hair of 
your beard . . . soaks it soft and 
limp, easy to cut off smooth and 
clean. You can get 200 clean, 
friendly shaves in every 40c tube. 
Buy Colgate Rapid-Shave Cream 
today. Large size 25c. Giant size 
holding twice as much, only 40c. 


COLGATE 

RAPID-SHAVE CREAM 
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BLOOD ON ICE 


But all this couldn’t stop the old war humanity 
horse from breaking through a few well liked. There 
minutes from the finish of the game ' ...... 

score the winning goal. 

The Rangers went oi 
ciding game of the 


skates, he was 
is nothing he 
wouldn’t do for teammate or rival, be- 
after a game. And nothing he 
the de- wouldn’t do to a rival on the ice. 
Montreal. A first-hand report on Jelqdl-Hyde 


the ice at Crutchfield. Strong men were derers in the early days of professional 


ready for another fight, but Cook hockey. Smaill once had three broken 
ribs reinforced and taped especially for 
participation in an important game. 

“Joe Hall and I were pals,” Smaill 
tells it, “and he knew about my busted 


merely shook hands with the belliger¬ 
ent collegian. 

“ Crutchfield’s only a kid,” Cook 
plained later, “and a very nice one 
that. I felt like killing him 
the other night; but when 
the game was over, the feel¬ 
ing seemed to disappear— 
even though my headache 
didn’t. He is just breaking 
into big-time hockey. I 
wouldn’t want him to get a 
wrong slant on the game.” 

Bill Cook left the Rang¬ 
ers last year to manage and 
coach the Cleveland Barons 
in the International Ameri¬ 
can League. And who should 
he find on the roster but his 
youngest brother Alex (Bud) 

Cook. Early in the season 
Bud became embroiled with 
a burly defense man, 

“Butch ” Beisler, of the New 
Haven club. Alex made no 
complaint at the going-over 
he got. 

But Brother Bill has the 
memory of a slighted ele¬ 
phant. Bill was an inactive 
bench manager, though he 
could outplay anybody on 
his team. The New Haven 
boys were justifiably sin- 
prised, when they appeared 
in Cleveland, to see the man¬ 
ager’s name in the starting line-up. In ribs. I felt that if I told him he couldn’ 



hockey, two Cooks will spoil anybody’s 

Bill didn’t keep them guessing long. 
He went to the ice, took the puck : ' 


wouldn’t make a special effort 
bull’s-eye my taped side. 

“‘Okay,’ said Joe when I explained 
things, ‘don’t worry about your ribs. 


the inactive list, where he remained for could get my stick u 


, understands how these brother commission for the night, 
acts work, chiefly because he was half “ Some people called it dirty hockey, 
of a great one. Thirty years ago he and But I knew Joe Hall too well. I real- 
his younger brother, Frank, were out- ized that it was the only way he could 
standing stars in the same league with play the game. The next day he aetu- 
one of hockey’s pioneer bad men, Joe ally kidded me about being unable to 
Hall. Anything went in those days, take it! ” 

Players knew they could cut one ”’ 

other down without suffering r 
than a retaliatory lump and a brief Shore. Some spring from professional 


trip to the penalty jug. 

All's Fair an the Ice 

During a mad mix-up Lester went 
down and completely out. Drifting 
slowly back to consciousness, he could 
hear Brother Frank’s insistent demand 
for the identity of the assailant. 


jealousy and others from a misunder¬ 
standing of his spirit and technique. 
Also, players and press seem to forget 
that the first rule when playing Boston 
is “ Get Shore before Shore gets you.” 

Eddie is often tabbed as a tough guy 
who can’t take it. Players in the 
dressing room see him cover every 

_ _ square inch of his body with padding, 

“Who did it, Lester? Who did it? and make remarks. Others comment 


_” Frank pleaded impatiently; 

then, when Lester failed to reply: 
“Nevermind. I know!” 


the fact that the slightest abrasion 
sends him scurrying for the iodine 
bottle. Such comment is pretty silly. 


A few minutes later they carried Joe Shore is merely being a good business- 


Hall off the ice, useless for the remain¬ 
der of the game. 

Joe Hall was a peculiar example of 


man who wisely protects his only tan¬ 
gible asset. 

Few players have been obliged to 


a hockey Hard-Harry. Despite his in- take the beating which he, always a 


target, draws in the course of a season. 
Being tops, he is also disliked. He will 
not go out of his way to make friends 
among players. He takes no pains to 
be sweet to the press. Sooner or later 
everybody is gunning for him—players, 
press and public. But he returns to 
Western Canada each year with the 
biggest salary ever paid to a player. 

When the Montreal Maroons of a 
few years ago went ‘ ‘ looking ’’for some¬ 
one, as they phrased it, they seldom 
failed in the search. One night in Mon¬ 
treal they decided to go “looking” for 
Shore. Perhaps they were 
influenced by the news that 
George Owen, former Har¬ 
vard star, was injured, leav¬ 
ing Shore and Lionel Hitch- 
man to play the full sixty 
minutes on defense. 

What Reggie Did 

Hitchman sufferedabadly 
gashed eye in the opening 
period, but managed to com¬ 
plete the full hour of play. 
Not so Shore, who weakened 
under the relentless pound¬ 
ing. At one stage of his stub¬ 
born refusal to quit they held 
up the game until his head 
cleared. 

When Shore was finally 
helped from the ice after 
fifty-eight minutes of play, 
he was taken directly to the 
hospital. There they set his 
broken nose, cauterized a 
spot where four teeth had 
been knocked out, and 
treated him for concussion 
of the brain. 

Red Horner, libelously 
named Reginald, may even¬ 
tually succeed Shore as ice hockey’s bad 
man. But he will never be the constant 
target that Shore was, because of his 
size and eternal pugnacity. Scaling close 
to two hundred pounds stripped, Hor¬ 
ner has the charge of a locomotive and 
the resistance of a brick wall. 

Homer is author of many an epic ice 
Donnybrook. But he surpassed him¬ 
self in a battle with Bill Cook at 
Toronto, a few years ago. Hostilities 
began with Bun Cook, who, being 
younger and bigger than Bill, needed 
no help. He got it, nevertheless, when 
Bill skated over and warned Horner to 
lay off the kid brother. 

On the next play, Bill slipped the 
puck through Homer and, in swinging 
his stick, “accidentally” nicked Red 
on the cheek. The action was in the 
comer, but not for long. Both players 
dropped sticks and gloves as though by 
signal, and began to throw bare fists. 
They slugged toe to toe. The fury of 
Cook’s wallops drove Homer out to¬ 
ward center ice. Here the referee 
risked life and limb to separate them. 
With great difficulty and generous 
extra help, he succeeded in pinioning 
the arms of the battlers to their sides. 

There was peace for an instant and 
tempers were cooling. But Homer, 
still fuming, felt obliged to call Cook a 
dirty so-and-so. With one final effort 
Cook tore free and, in the same motion, 
landed a roundhouse right against 
the point of Horner’s chin, leaving 
him oblivious to everything for several 
seconds. That usually is long enough 
to make a hockey brawl history. 

Cully Wilson, crack right-winger in 
the early 20’s, was a No. 1 Bad Man of 


the Pacific Coast League for several 
years. His career was terminated for a 
full year for breaking the jaw of Mickey 
McKay, star center of the Vancouver 
team. Prior to this incident he played 
a leading, if painful, role in one of the 
most bewildering dramas ever seen on 
the ice. The three-act thriller came 
during an important play-off series be¬ 
tween Calgary and Regina, in the old 
Western Canada League, to determine 
which would go East to play for the 
Stanley Cup. 

Dick Irvin, now coach of the To¬ 
ronto Maple Leafs, was a star with 
Regina. He angered Wilson by getting 
the puck past him. To keep Irvin from 
following, Wilson simply brought his 
stick up at right angles to his rival’s 
chin. The force of the rising cross-check 
snapped Irvin’s jaw shut and impaled 
his tongue upon the lower teeth. Wil¬ 
son then skated quickly to the side¬ 
lines, looking innocent. 

The capacity crowd couldn’t guess 
what had happened to Irvin. He was 
doing a whirling-dervish act, pointing 
to his mouth and making unintelligible 
guttural sounds. It ah looked very 
funny. The puzzled referee busied him¬ 
self getting the game restarted. 

In great pain and unable to explain, 
Irvin skated to the Calgary bench and 
whacked his stick over Cully Wilson’s 
head, smashing both stick and head. 
They carried the unconscious Cully to 
a doctor, who put fourteen stitches in a 
scalp wound. Another doctor was sum¬ 
moned to take care of Irvin, who was 
almost strangled. 

Minnie McGiffen was a famous bad 
man of World War days. Minnie 
played for Toronto, and his favorite 
opponent was hard-boiled Arthur 
Horace Ross, whom you know today 
as Art Ross, Boston manager. They 
put on a slugging battle so fierce that 
both were arrested for assault and bat¬ 
tery. Fortunately, the judge was a 
hockey fan and fined them one dollar 
each and costs. Another argument 
started over who was to pay. They 
tossed a coin and McGiffeu lost. He 
paid, saying he didn’t mind, because 
he’d take the amount out of Ross’ 
anatomy, with interest. Minnie was 
killed flying an airplane in Texas, after 
surviving many a major hockey war. 

No Time for Fancy Stitches 

The physician in attendance at Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden, Dr. H. C. Clauss, 
has treated many types of athletic 
injuries. He is seldom surprised at 
surgical cases of any kind. But he 
confesses that hockey players never 
fail to surprise him at the way they 
are able to endure pain and punish- 

In 1926 hockey was rather new at 
the Garden. Doctor Clauss was sum¬ 
moned to attend Johnny Sheppard, a 
Detroit wing, victim of a skate slash. 
His cheek had been laid open by the 
razor-sharp edge of a skate, and he lay 
on the rubdown table with a pile of 
soaked towels next his bleeding face. 
After one look at the cut, the doctor 
decided that an anesthetic was necessary 
for the hemstitching needed to close 
the cut. He prepared to rush the 
patient to Polyclinic Hospital. Sud¬ 
denly Sheppard turned his head and 
began to revile what he thought was 
unprofessional shilly-shallying. 

“What the devil are you doing?” 
Sheppard demanded, raising on his 



elbows. “Hurry up and stitch this 
cheek, so I can get back in that game! ” 

The dumfounded doctor hurried, 
placing one little stitch next the other 
with what he regarded as ruinous 
speed. To Sheppard it was a waste of 
time. At the ninth stitch, the player 
demanded bandages and tape, got 
them, grabbed his stick and rushed out 
to the ice. 

Because they rarely get a chance to 
appear in the city of their birth, hockey 
players never fail to make the most of 
a home-town unveiling. The 1932 team 
Montreal Maroons not only boasted 
the toughest bruisers in the game but 
several of them were born in Toronto. 
This made things very distressing for 
the Maple Leafs. The Maroons took 
particular delight in pointing up the 
Toronto management’s mistake in fail¬ 
ing to sign them for life. 

Six years ago the Maple Leafs tried 
to meet this demonstration with super¬ 
hockey. The result took on the appear¬ 
ance of an Armageddon. Before the 
game was half over, every player on 
both teams had been in a fist fight, and 
finally the affair became a free-for-all 
that raged for ten minutes before any 
kind of order could be restored. 
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When hostilities finally ceased. Ref¬ 
erees Cooper Smeaton and George 
Mallinson handed out nine five-minute 
major penalties; a record for all time, 
they hope. Five fines of twenty-five 
dollars each were later added by the 
league president. Nels Stewart, who 
has scored more goals than any other 
player in hockey, made the mistake of 
pommeling Alex Levinsky’s head, and 
emerged from that engagement with 
two bad thumbs, one broken. 

No story of hockey courage would be 
complete without mention of the one 
and only Sprague Cleghorn. Sprague 
was not only a great player but ranked 
with the most unerring of stick swing¬ 
ers, especially when a head was a 
target. During his sojourn with the 
Montreal Canadiens fifteen years ago, 
Cleghorn cut down Cy Dennenny, of 
the Ottawa Senators, at the same mo¬ 
ment his teammate, Billy Coutu, was 
rendering Jack Darragh null and void 
on another section of the ice. The 
league president suspended Cleghorn 
for the balance of the series, and handed 
the same dose to Coutu; the result was 
that the Canadiens finished the games 
with a pair of light forwards in the 
defense positions. 
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Most of Cleghorn’s battles came as 
a result of his delight in "shaving” an 
opponent’s ankles—hockey language 
for whacking a stick against the un¬ 
protected bone. Any time he went into 
the corner for a puck, Sprague applied 
the wood to all who dared accompany 
him. A whack on the ankle almost al¬ 
ways pained enough to produce retali¬ 
ation and a battle, which was what 
Sprague wanted in the first place. 

Billy Coutu himself ranked high as 
an ice terrorist. When playing for 
Boston, he is said to have attacked a 
referee in a runway leading to the 
dressing room. Some assert Coutu 
never laid a hand on the official, and 
that one of the club executives did the 
slugging. Since Billy was nearing the 
end of his career, he is supposed to 
have taken the rap, which was a life 
suspension. 

The punishment was lifted two years 
later. He is back in the game now and 
as truculent as ever. 

What is there about hockey to make 
the players even fiercer primitives than 
football players or boxers? Nobody 
seems to know the answers. Even 
a few wondering psychiatrists have 
strayed into hockey dressing rooms, 


only to leave, completely and ad¬ 
mittedly baffled. 

The best explanation seems to be 
that early hockey iu Canada was a 
survival of the fittest and nothing else. 
Skill came from brawn. Brain was 
something you used when you didn’t 
have enough brawn. Exhibitions of 
what many would consider brutal 
bestiality and inhuman courage became 
a part of the ideal game. 

The modern hockey player, like the 
boxer and football star, may not be as 
tough as his athletic forebears. But he 
doesn’t have to be, because he is more 
careful. There could never be a Joe 
Hall in today’s hockey. But there 
wouldn’t have been an Ace Bailey inci¬ 
dent thirty years ago. Because the 
Spartans of old w'ould have been on 
guard for just such an attack as Eddie 
Shore launched. 

Whatever tenacious psychiatrists dis¬ 
cover about the cause of man’s in¬ 
tensified inhumanity to man the min¬ 
ute he gets a hockey stick in his hands, 
it’s a certainty that they’ll never be 
able to cure the disease. Not as long 
as the cash customer pays to see blood 
on ice and, when he doesn’t get it, 
yells; “What is this, a love nest?” 


ONE-LEGGED NMTION 


What is this special American mal¬ 
ady? Have the doctors of the science 
as yet got anywhere in their diagnosis 
of it? 

The answer will surprise most people, 
since it is so commonly assumed that 
economists are a breed like Kilkenny 
cats. One finds, in looking over all the 
literature, much disagreement as to the 
causes of this malady, but an astonish¬ 
ing extent of agreement upon at least 
one point—as to the economic region 
where it seems, principally, to lie. 

Men and women do two kinds of 
spending. In one, the gain or satisfac¬ 
tion received is obtained more or less 
immediately. At once, or within a short 
time, the spender gets the enjoyable 
goods or service for which he gives the 
money. 

In the other, the gain or satisfaction 
to be received is willingly deferred to 
the future. In the meantime—a fact 
often curiously overlooked—the person 
who gets the money obtains, if he 
wishes, full benefit from it. The word 
“investment ” describes—or rather ob¬ 
scures—the nature of this second type 
of spending. 

These two types of spending, among 
millions of people united in each na¬ 
tion, are plainly interdependent; to an 
appreciable degree, they complement 
each other. They might, in a figure of 
speech, be considered the two legs by 
which our modern type of human soci¬ 
ety strides forward—instead of creeps, 

Within the past ten years, the second 
type of spending has been far below the 
volume it might have been expected to 
be. This one leg, crushed in 1929-32, 
has never since then got beyond a 
badly limping stage in the United 
States. For nigh ten years we have 
been a one-legged nation. That is, the 
region where American economic trou¬ 
ble seems principally to center is in 
spending for future benefit. This is a 
highly generalized statement. What 
proof can be presented to cautious peo¬ 
ple? 

The proof is most easily compre¬ 
hended when one learns of certain il¬ 
luminating classifications now made by 


modern economists. They have broken 
down the various kinds of goods pro¬ 
duced, and the occupations of men, 
into several broad categories. 

First, there is what is called perish¬ 
able goods, the greater portion utilized 
to satisfy the nation’s aggregate physi¬ 
ological needs. There are, obviously, 
the foods we eat, the tobacco we smoke, 
the drugs and medicine with which we 
dose ourselves, the toilet preparations 
with which to beautify ourselves, the 
coal and other fuels to keep ourselves 
warm, the lighting to see by. But not 
all perishable goods, by any means, 
have a physiological purpose and des¬ 
tination. How about the gasoline used 
in pleasure riding? Or the forest prod¬ 
ucts in most of our newspapers and 
magazines? Or a coffin? It is used 
once, and decidedly, in that economic 
sense, is a form of perishable goods. 

Next, the modern economists iden¬ 
tify what they call semidurable goods. 
This category consists principally of 
clothes and of that great variety of 
products that goes into the making of 
clothes. House furnishings, too—not 
furniture—belong here; things like the 
baby’s toys and your golf balls. An¬ 
other example is automobile tires and 
tubes. Pretty generally the criterion of 
semidurable goods is that they last for 
from six months to three years; perish¬ 
able goods, by contrast, are those that 
may last for from a few days to six 
months. 

Goods That Last Long 

Next comes so-called consumers’ du¬ 
rable goods. In this category are the 
things that help us not merely to re¬ 
main alive and healthy but to live well. 
All furniture belongs here, and all the 
household mechanical genii which we 
call upon to make living no longer la¬ 
borious-gas and electric stoves, sew¬ 
ing and washing machines, mechanical 
refrigerators. Perhaps most important 
of all in this great group are passenger 
automobiles, with all their parts and 
their accessories. Their great single im¬ 
portance can be seen when it is learned 
that in many years not much less than 


half the value of all consumers’ durable 
goods produced consists of pleasure 
automobiles and their parts. 

The final major division in this illu¬ 
minating distinction among goods is 
what is called producers’ durable 
goods. These are best conceived of as 
principally the tools of humankind. 
The most important of these, of course, 
are our amazing production machines, 
including agricultural machinery. It is 
they, quite obviously, with the labor 
of the men handling them, that are re¬ 
sponsible for producing and transport¬ 
ing the greater part of the three other 
major categories of goods. 

A fifth category of tangible goods 
really belongs with durable goods. For 
certainly they last, ordinarily, more 
than three years. This is construction 
of all kinds. It is so large and so vital 
an activity, that it is put by econo¬ 
mists into a separate category. 

A few more strokes must be added 
to get a full panorama of useful human 
activity in any modern nation. There 
are enormous groups not directly ac¬ 
tive in the production of new goods at 
all. One great group, for instance, is en¬ 
gaged in doing nothing but keeping in 
repair and good condition all the du¬ 
rable goods, both consumers’ and pro¬ 
ducers’, and all the buildings. There is 
another enormous group in so-called 
service industries—musicians, actors, 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, judges, teach¬ 
ers, domestic servants, and so on. Still 
other crucially important millions of 
people spend all their days in trans¬ 
porting the goods produced, and taking 
charge of them where any consumer 
can step up and obtain them instantly 
when wanted. The-railroad workers of 
the nation, its seamen, its teamsters, 
its innumerable employees of retail 
and wholesale establishments, all busy 
themselves in this indispensable spe¬ 
cialized effort, which the economists 
call distribution. 

Examining these categories, the re¬ 
vealing fact appears that there are only 
two of them in which spending goes on 
with a view to the future benefit of 
those who relinquish the money—that 
of producers’ durable goods, and con¬ 


struction—eliminating construction in¬ 
itiated by government. 

All other spending results in practi¬ 
cally immediate satisfaction and gain. 
At once, or very soon, the goods ac¬ 
quired, or the services rendered, begin 
to serve either the pleasurable or use¬ 
ful purposes for which the money has 
been relinquished by the new owners. 

This, plainly, is not true of producers’ 
durable goods and of most construc¬ 
tion. The new owners of these have 
given their money in full to others, and 
themselves expect to be recompensed, 
by gobs so to speak, in the future—in 
profits possibly earned, in rent paid 
over long years, or, if the money relin¬ 
quished is loaned money, in interest. 

Quantitative Fact-Finding 

An inevitable question arises in any 
reflective mind: Can it be ascertained 
with any accuracy how much money is 
normally spent, separately, in each one 
of these important categories? It 
might be expected, of course, in every 
business cycle that spending in' all the 
categories would pretty much increase 
and decrease together. But suppose 
spending in one or another category 
acted peculiarly at a certain phase of 
every business cycle, or in one particu¬ 
lar business cycle? Well, at least, we 
should begin to perceive something 
about our social processes having more 
the color of fact than of conjecture. 

This particular job of quantitative 
fact-finding has lately been accom¬ 
plished with a degree of accuracy close 
enough to the actuality to make some 
conclusions reliable. I refer to a study 
conducted under the auspices of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search, a nonprofit research society in 
New York, which, incidentally, for 
years has been carrying on the most 
thorough inquiry into the nature of 
business cycles being done anywhere in 
the world. 

Recently this body published—all in 
its day’s work—a great tome which 
none of the country’s book reviewers 
tackled. It measured a foot deep, 
weighed five pounds, its 500 broad 
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pages almost wholly consisted of tables 
and lists and figures, and it went by the 
alluring title of Commodity Flow and 
Capital Formation. Maybe the book 
reviewers sidestepped it because they 
regarded it as unfinished, for, formi¬ 
dable as it was, it was marked Volume 
One. 

The person principally responsible 
for this work was Dr. Simon Kuznets, 
professor of economic statistics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and one 
of the most highly respected among 
modem economists. In it, he and his 
associates essayed the incredibly diffi¬ 
cult task of itemizing every economic 
activity in the nation, huge and tiny; 
placing it in one of the several major 
categories outlined above; determining, 
by actual census or income records, 
how much money had been spent in it; 
and doing this for the seventeen years 
between 1919 and 1935 inclusive. This 
mountainous mass of economic de¬ 
tail they separated and laid out in 


A Crucial Question Answered 


The prime purpose of this great 
study was to discover how much usable 
capital is gained, or lost, by our na¬ 
tion year by year. But its collected 
material answers many other questions, 
and we ourselves, like a hound with its 
nose to the trail, can ask a single ques¬ 
tion pertinent to this inquiry. Year by 
year, from 1919 to 1935, how much 
money has been spent in the United 
States for producers’ durable goods, 
privately financed construction, and in 
keeping these two categories of goods 
in repair? In short, how much of a 
role, quantitatively, does what we have 
called future-spending play normally 
in American economic life? 

It is illuminating, first, to take the 
figures up through 1929, before the 
great depression swamped us :* 


18,736,600,00C 

18,436,900,000 

19,634,200,000 

20,959,600,000 

20,673,800,000 

21,349,100,000 

21,284,900,000 

$210,603,100,000 


This great total is surely one to itali¬ 
cize in the memory. Two hundred and 
ten billion dollars relinquished in a 
period of eleven years by individuals 
and corporations with an eye solely to 
their future and not their present 
benefit. 

One can obtain a hazy notion of the 
magnitude of this sum by comparing 
it • with. another total. The United 
States Government has never been 
notable for its parsimony. Add up all 
the money it has spent. Include all our 
wars, all the pensions, all the relief in 
recent years. Go from 1789 right up 
through fiscal year 1938. One hundred 
and forty-nine years of free spending. 
In all that time the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has spent $151,000,000,000. Not 
three quarters of the sum spent by 
individuals and corporations in future¬ 
spending only in a mere eleven years. 
The comparison, if it does nothing else, 

♦These totals are in the current prices for each 
tals would be if computed in a stable price unit 




ter, and, if necessary, by the billions. 
The new Government buying thus 
compensates for that which is not being 
done by individuals and business en¬ 
terprises. 

It does more. By processes admi¬ 
rably obscured by the metaphor of 
“pump priming”—I say “admirably,” 
because this homely figure of speech 
makes many people think they un¬ 
derstand the processes—new private 
spending itself is bred, and thus the 
Government spending can soon be 
stopped. Accordingly, compensatory 
spending is always pictured as “emer¬ 
gency spending ” —another useful mod¬ 
em obscurantism; indispensable, in¬ 
deed, in inducing any national patient 
to submit to the cure. 


How Much "Compensation"? 

There is one nicety about this theory 
that unsuspecting citizens should be 
sharply aware of, in trying to judge it 
fairly. Not all Government spending 
is supposed to have this magic com¬ 
pensatory quality, only the mere ex¬ 
cess of what the Government spends 
over what it receives in taxes and other 
exactions. 

For if the Government collects in 
taxes, let us say, one billion dollars and 
then spends it, it is merely spending 
one billion dollars that would have 
been spent soon or late—almost all of 
it soon—by those from whom it col¬ 
lected the money. Accordingly, total 
spending in the nation is not increased 
by the disbursement of Government 
money—no matter how much it is— 
that has been collected in taxes. (This 
is not interpretation, but an elemen¬ 
tal part of the theory itself.) But 
this is not true when the Government, 
by going into debt, currently spends 
more than it collects in taxes. This ex¬ 
cess can fairly be conceived of as re¬ 
placing some of that private spending 
which ceases when the business cycle 
turns downward. 

The issue then becomes clear. How 
much does it replace? Does it replace 
enough to compensate adequately for 
that nonspending which, in actuality, 
the word “depression” represents? In 
other words, the question as to whether 
this method of economic therapy is 
effectual—or even valid as theory—is 
obviously, “to a large extent, quantita- 

What, then, do the precise figures re¬ 
veal as to the American experience? 

Here are the net deficits of the United 
States Government throughout the 
period.* 


1931 .$ 462,000,000 

1932 . 2,735,000,000 

1933 . 2,602,000,000 

1934 . 3,630,000,000 

1935 . 3,002,000,000 

1936 . 4,361,000,000 

1937 . 2,707,000,000 

1938 . 1,459,000,000 


According to the Keynes theory, this 
average of $2,620,000,000 a year was 
supposed to compensate for a defi¬ 
ciency of spending—on producers’ du¬ 
rable goods and private construction 
alone—of from $8,000,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000,000 a year. It seems to have 
fallen somewhat short._ 

♦These are for fiscal years ending June thir¬ 
tieth. Actually the amount of additional pur¬ 
chasing power injected hy the Federal Govem- 

years 1937 and 1938, hecause of the Treasury 
bookkeeping with regard to the Social Security 



lower, it would merely strengthen the case as 
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The inevitable futility of the policy, 
as a remedy for a severe depression, be¬ 
comes more apparent when the whole 
period is considered. For the seven 
years between 1932 and 1938 inclusive, 
as we have seen, there appears to have 
been a total deficiency in future¬ 
spending of somewhere between $56,- 
000,000,000 and $70,000,000,000. Re¬ 
member that this does not include still 
larger decreases in the other major 
divisions of economic activity distin¬ 
guished above. But these absent capi¬ 
tal expenditures at least had to be com¬ 
pensated for—that was the theory. 

Mr. Roosevelt, a loyal soldier, held 
to the philosophy doggedly. Our net 
deficits—few Americans know this— 
actually totaled more than all the defi¬ 
cits of all the other nations of all the 
world combined, for the same period. 
By June 30, 1938, they amounted to 
approximately $21,000,000,000. Co¬ 
lossal, but not one third of what was 
needed if the nonspending, in pro¬ 
ducers’ durable goods and construction 
alone, was successfully to be compen¬ 
sated for. 

Deficit financing has been attacked 
principally in this country on the 
grounds of its danger. It is undeniably 
the modem highroad to runaway in¬ 
flation. The mere placing of these fig¬ 
ures side by side demonstrates also 
that the policy is utterly futile, as an 
effectual method of economic cure; at 
least in a society that operates upon the 
vast scale ours does. That is the eco¬ 
nomic lesson, if it can only be learned 
by our governors, of this costly experi¬ 
ment. Government cannot begin to 
spend enough, quantitatively, to re¬ 
place the enormous amount of non¬ 
spending that occurs in the major cate¬ 
gory of future-spending alone during 
any severe depression. During any 
mild depression, it would not have to. 

Did Government Spending Help? 

But did not Government spending 
help to some degree? Was it not Gov¬ 
ernment spending that actually carried 
us out of the great depression? This 
latter is what is claimed by the polit¬ 
ically minded adherents of the theory, 
and the claim has been commonly cred¬ 
ited by the easy-going American public. 

The claim should be appraised by 
citizens for what it is—pure and simple 
economic conjecture. Alongside it, in 
any scientifically minded attempt to 
ascertain the real truth, the opposing 
conjecture should fairly be placed— 
namely, that deficit financing actually 
retarded, instead of pfomoted, the 
American recovery that took place 
from 1933 to mid-1937. What support¬ 
ing facts are adduced by the adher¬ 
ents on both sides? 

Those who hold to the opinion that 
the policy was successful point to the 
simple fact that business recovery did 
go forward here from 1933 to mid-1937, 
while our vast deficit financing was go¬ 
ing on. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc; busi¬ 
ness recovery accompanied the deficit 
financing, therefore was caused by it. 

The opposing conjecture laughs at 
this reasoning as mere innocence about 
economic processes when it is advanced 
by the uninformed, and wishful think¬ 
ing when it is advanced by those who 
should know. They bring forward, in 
rebuttal, some no less certain facts. 
First, that indubitably we live in a so¬ 
ciety subject to this chronic business- 
cycle disease, and thus recovery was 
inevitable without deficit financing; in 
150 years it has never failed to occur. 
Second, as specific demonstration in 
tjiis case, they show that recovery did 
begin in every important.nation in the 


world, in most cases many months 
sooner than with us. Moreover, third, 
almost everywhere else in the world the 
recovery advanced much farther than 
it did here, in spite of our supposedly 
remedial deficits. Fourth, in the one 
important nation where somewhat the 
same theory of cure was deliberately 
attempted—France—recovery tended 
to lag, as it did with us. Fifth, in the 
particular nation most comparable to 
ours—Great Britain—there was a sur¬ 
plus instead of a deficit during the period 
when we were spending $21,000,000,- 
000 in excess of our revenue; yet that 
nation progressed so far that by 1937 
it was enjoying the most prosperous 
year in its history, as measured by its 
national income. In short, a Govern¬ 
ment surplus here (if governmental in¬ 
terference is to be considered the main 
actuating principle of recovery) was 
more remedial than Government defi¬ 
cits, and had the advantage of not 
leaving behind an unpaid bill of $21',- 
000,000,000 plus interest! 

It will be seen what this second 
conjecture amounts to—that our at¬ 
tempted method of economic cure 
merely coincided with an inevitable up¬ 
turn in the business cycle between 1933 
and mid-1937; that judging by what 
was simultaneously happening in most 
of the rest of the world, our strong med¬ 
icine either helped none at all or per¬ 
haps, by further upsetting the patient, 
actually retarded a more healthful re¬ 
covery. 

But how could such strong restore 
tive medicine help none at all? How 
could as much as $2,620,000,000 be 
spent by Government, each year, in 
excess of its revenues, without having 
at least some stimulating effect? That 
is .a proposition few laymen can under¬ 
stand. 

Recall the several major divisions of 
goods and occupations identified above. 
The largest categories—in both volume 
and value—are consumers’ goods and 
consumers’ services. Now, the last re¬ 
covery was predominantly a consum¬ 
ers’ goods recovery. The stream of 
money from Government would obvi¬ 
ously increase spending in these two 
categories—no one can dispute that— 
and perhaps by almost the full amount 
of the average $2,620,000,000 distrib¬ 
uted annually through the period. 

But it must not be overlooked that 
when private future-spending takes 
place, it likewise shoots a stream of 
money into these same categories. Re¬ 
call the point emphasized above about 
the outstanding characteristic, so often 
overlooked, of future-spending—that 
those who receive the money can get 
the immediate benefit from it. Most 
of it is ordinarily spent at once upon 
consumers’ goods and consumers’ serv¬ 
ices. Now, by the discouraging nature 
of its increasing debt and other policies, 
the Government could easily have less¬ 
ened the stream of money that would 
have normally flowed from this source 
into consumers’ goods and services, by 
more than the excess it was itself 
spending. In other words, by reason 
of discouragement, the net result of 
the Government excess-spending of 
$2,620,000,000 annually could easily 
have been the reverse of compensa¬ 
tory, even in these categories of con¬ 
sumers’ goods and consumers’ services, 
where, on the surface, it might appear 
to have been necessarily beneficial. 

At least it was the reverse of com¬ 
pensatory where future-spending was 
concerned. The increase in the pur¬ 
chasing of consumers’ goods and serv¬ 
ices—whether this was somewhat re¬ 
tarded or somewhat helped, by the 
Government’s policies—undoubtedly 


went forward without a corresponding 
increase in the new production of pro¬ 
ducers’ durable goods and privately 
financed construction. This much is 
fact, not conjecture. Yet, under the 
Keynes theory, recovery in this field 
was the very object of the policy. Why 
did it not occur according to schedule? 
That has been the poser, for economists 
as well as serious-minded laymen. 

What happened can best be under¬ 
stood by citizens by keeping in mind 
the main characteristic of producers’ 
durable goods and residential and busi¬ 
ness structures—namely, that they are 
durable. They continue for long years, 
until they are scrapped, to perform 
their function of producing consumers’ 
goods and of housing the population 
and its business enterprises. • 
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The Fallacy Tracked Down 

Now, the one idea that clarifies this 
whole problem is that the productive 
capacity of this modern technological 
equipment is elastic. If the demand 
for consumers’ goods slackens, we can 
picture it, on the whole, as slowing 
down, actually working fewer hours. 
While this happens—observe—it is 
kept in condition and repair by that 
special occupational group we identi¬ 
fied above, which does nothing in life 
but perform this function. Then, in 
that phase of the business cycle when 
the demand for consumers’ goods rises, 
the nation’s total productive equip¬ 
ment speeds up slowly, more and more; 
it works increased hours, and it can 
easily meet any increased demands 
upon it—without the production of 
any very great amount of new pro¬ 
ducers’ durable goods of the same kind— 
until the demand for consumers’ goods 
rises to greater volume than it was at 
the height of the previous cycle. 

That this is not mere theory, that it 
is generally demonstrable by events, 
can be seen by again reverting to the 
figures. How large are the sums spent 
yearly by ultimate consumers, both 
businesses and individuals, for goods 
and services, other than durable pro¬ 
ducers’ goods and construction ? Doctor 
Kuznets calls his final figures on this 
point “crude”; yet they are surely 
close enough to the actuality to clarify 
this point to laymen. In 1929, when 
these particular outlays were at their 
highest, they totaled $71,544,000,000. 
In 1933, when they were at their low¬ 
est, they totaled $45,343,000,000. More 
than $26,000,000,000 difference. 

Along, then, came the Government 
and injected an annual average of 
$2,620,000,000 added spending into the 
society. But the nation's technological 
equipment supported the buying of 
$71,544,000,000 worth of all kinds of 
goods and services in 1929—other than 
producers’ durable goods and construc¬ 
tion. Is it not clear that if the equip¬ 
ment was kept in repair, as it was, 
little new productive machinery and 
little new building would necessarily be 
required to take care of an increased 
demand for other goods and services 
amounting only to a piddling—one 
finally gets that way in dealing with 
such figures—$2,620,000,000 a year? 

It is this elasticity in the productive 
capacity of our machine world that the 
compensatory-spending theory over¬ 
looked; this, and the fact that deficit 
financing may easily discourage a 
greater amount of new spending than 
it replaces. With hindsight we can now . 
see that these were its fatal fallacies. 
Too bad it could not have been fore- ! 
sight. For the final practical result of 
these fallacies is that we shall all have ■ 
to dig down in our jeans in the future, | 
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as taxpayers, and hand out about 
twenty-one billion dollars, plus inter¬ 
est, from what we earn. With the long 
future in mind, even this may not be 
too expensive a price for teaching eco¬ 
nomics to our governors—if only they 
learn its main lesson. The last session 
of Congress did not indicate that they 
yet had. 

This examination incidentally serves 
to disclose that, the plausible figure of 
speech, “pump priming,” is really an 
absurd analogy to actual economic 
processes. 

The metaphor conceives of excess 
Government spending as water, and of 
a similar but much larger flow of 
money-income issuing from the entire 
productive machinery of the nation, 
which is a pump. It then conceives of 
this latter flow as completely stopping 
in any period of depression. Otherwise, 
the pump would need no priming. 

But, if our entire social machinery is 
the pump, plainly the flow of money- 
income never ceases pouring from it. 
The flow merely lessens in volume dur¬ 
ing depression, and then increases in 
recovery. Thus the applicability of the 
metaphor to the actualities of our 
world is completely absurd, if the en¬ 
tire social machinery is conceived of as 
the pump. At its lowest volume—ac¬ 
cording to the metaphor—we were 
priming a pump from which $39,000,- 
000,000 of money-income was already 
flowing! 

Sometimes this absurdity is vaguely 
apprehended by those who use the 
metaphor and they change the notion: 
They conceive of the stopped pump, not 
as being the entire social machinery, 
but only that vital portion of it we 
have been considering—new producers’ 
durable goods and privately financed 
construction. It is only this pump that 
stops and has to be primed. 

But if this is the damaged pump, it, 
too, never stops pouring money-income 
into the society. Its volume got low in 
darkest 1932, down to $3,560;000,000; 
but at least this diminished flow of in¬ 
come was coming from it; it was cer¬ 
tainly not a stopped pump; and the 
flow was considerably greater, observe, 


than the average annual $2,620,000,- 
000 from Government, which was later 
used for “priming.” 

Aside from this, the pump primers— 
as our analysis above showed—never 
got anywhere near this particular 
pump. They poured about $21,000,- 
000,000 down two other pumps: that 
of industries making consumers’ goods, 
and tliat of service occupations. The 
weight of evidence seems to show that 
they probably decreased, rather than 
increased, even tfcis flow, by discour¬ 
aging additions to it from elsewhere. 
But apparently, as city folk, they fig¬ 
ured that the water going down these 
two pumps would work its way under¬ 
ground, somehow get beneath the one 
pump they were really concerned 
about—and prime it, although it, too, 
was already flowing! Any child who 
has ever been given the job of priming 
a pump would know what to expect of 
this peculiar procedure. Nevertheless, 
if the analogy of pump priming is to be 
seriously used, this absurdity is an ex¬ 
act description of what happened. The 
surface plausibility of the metaphor 
has been deeply mischievous; yet, 
philosophically, one may take it as 
merely another indication of the per¬ 
petual tendency of human beings to 
deceive themselves, as to actualities, 
by means of words. 

A single simple fact reveals in sharp 
outline the main economic problem 
which faces the people of this nation. 

For at least eleven years prior to and 
including 1929 an average of $19,000,- 
000,000 a year was disbursed in this 
country by private citizens, in spending 
that had their future, and not their 
present, benefit in view, and this enor¬ 
mous sum was astonishingly stable 
from year to year. 

If again $19,000,000,000 a year on 
the average were contributed in the 
same way to the grand total of business 
being done, can there be any doubt 
that the principal troublesome symp¬ 
tom of American society—involun¬ 
tary unemployment—would be enor¬ 
mously lessened? The ultimate puzzle, 
then, is plain: What is keeping the in¬ 
dividuals of this nation from spending 


as much money, with an expectation of 
future benefit, as they used to do? 

The causal theories as to this point 
are many. They usually place the 
blame on business, on organized labor, 
or on Government. They range from 
carefully reasoned studies by detached 
economists to simple-minded political 
explanations like “capital is on strike,” 
or “the White House is the answer”; 
and then on to highly speculative and 
seemingly profound notions—for ex¬ 
ample, that our long-familiar system 
of private enterprise is undergoing a 
mysterious deep change; that there 
ain’t goin’ to be no more future¬ 
spending. For future-spending is the 
very essence of capitalism, and we of 
this generation are witnessing “the 
doom of capitalism.” It is being re¬ 
placed by something new called state 
capitalism—perhaps as new as Ham¬ 
murabi, who left a Code millenniums 
ago to show us just how to do it. 

Explanations of this wholesale type 
are exciting for discussion, but they do 
seem a trifle academic. Sadly, the 
problem is far from being academic. It 
is as pressing and practical as pay day. 
It really has to do with pay days; it has 
to do with the way many millions of us 
are going to get along materially within 
the next half dozen years—to say noth¬ 
ing of later. For if future-spending does 
not greatly revive during the present 
recovery we are seeing, one need not be 
a prophet to foretell that we shall have 
a continuation of the social problems of 
the past nine years, with perhaps some 
exciting intensifications of them. So¬ 
lution of this problem calls, then, for the 
formulation of a new and clearly con¬ 
ceived national policy. 

New, because we all ought to realize, 
whatever our political persuasion, that 
we have had a predominant clear-cut 
policy for six years, in the Keynes 
theory of Government deficit financ¬ 
ing. It has been a mistaken policy and 
it should be scrapped instanter, since 
it is so costly and so dangerous, as well 
as being utterly futile. But what pre¬ 
cise course of curative action should 
take its place? No one would agree to 
a policy of drift. 


Because of the present honest differ¬ 
ences about the real causes of this spe¬ 
cial American malady, certainly no 
single therapeutic policy is apparent as 
likely to be immediately effectual. But 
at least one point of view seems to 
have the merit of common sense—of 
interim common sense, shall we say ? 

The experts differ as to the sources 
of this trouble. Some few of them, after 
all, may be right. Because they differ 
does not mean that all of them are 
wrong. Most of them, indeed, may be 
to some degree right. A really exhaus¬ 
tive, detached and patriotically non¬ 
partisan analysis of all the various 
notions—as to the reasons for the 
continued depressed state of future¬ 
spending—might well result in indi¬ 
cating a remedial course that might 
finally get to the seat of the trouble. 

Hopefully, a body exists at this mo¬ 
ment in Washington that can do such 
an investigatory job, if it seizes the 
opportunity. At the instance of the 
President, the so-called Temporary Na¬ 
tional Economic Committee was cre¬ 
ated by Congress at its last session, no 
doubt with the tongues of many mem¬ 
bers in their cheeks. It was given a 
roving commission, and its preliminary 
press releases, as well as its personnel, 
indicate that it may indeed go roving 
over the whole field of economic malar 
dies. If it does, like old George, in 
Three Men in a Boat, it will surely find 
that Uncle Sam has the symptoms of 
every disease in the manual except 
housemaid’s knee. 

But, of course, there is no need for 
roving. “First things come first, ’’Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt once wisely said. If he 
were to pass a little note to these in¬ 
vestigators, saying: “Don’t bother 
about anything else; above all, forget 
politics. Just get the true answer to 
one question, and get it! Why are the 
nation’s enterprisers not spending an 
average of $19,000,000,000 a year, 
with a view to their future benefit, as 
they used to ? ” If that happened, the 
President, the Congress and all the rest 
of us might soon find ourselves rubbing 
our eyes as we emerged from national 
muddle. 
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glamour once, they have now repeated 
the trick. Ketchum and its neighbor¬ 
ing Sun Valley are having their second 

It all started with the skiing craze 
which has swept the country during 
the last four winters. The Union Pa¬ 
cific’s energetic chairman, W. A. Har- 
riman, looked upon the New England 
railroads’ profitable ski-train business 
and found it good. A side glance at 
American winter travel to Sw-iss, Ger¬ 
man and Austrian Alpine sports cen¬ 
ters suggested another source of cash 
customers. Mr. Harriman got to won¬ 
dering what the U. P. could do to cut 
itself a piece of the winter-sports pie. 

Count Felix Schaffgotsch, an Aus¬ 
trian sportsman and ski expert, found 
the answer to the question. Exploring- 
the U. P.’s mid-continent route, he re¬ 
ported that the country surrounding 
the little town of Ketchum offered 
skiing comparable to that found at the 
Alpine resorts. There were the moun¬ 
tains, insuring plentiful dry snow, and 
there were timber-free slopes to provide 
the long runs which are the delight of 
every skier. But best of all, there were 
the ramparts of the Sawtooth Range- 
to break the cold north winds. And 


just to the north of Ketchum lay a 
small protected basin known as Brass 
Ranch. Count Schaffgotsch, Mr. Har¬ 
riman and the Union Pacific, a long 
way from Tibet, had found their 
Shangri-La. 

The accompanying pictures, taken 
during Sun Valley’s second season, 
show what Mr. Harriman’s Union 
Pacific has done with that lonely valley 
in the Idaho mountains. Having no 
green-shuttered New England village, 
no gabled Alpine hamlet, at the end of 
their spur line, they had to build then- 
resort from the snow up. Nimble¬ 
fingered publicity agents compute the 
expense of the entire project at two 
million dollars, but whatever the cost, 
the development was surely one of this 
depressed decade’s most daring gambles 
on the whim of the sport-conscious 
public. Sun Valley stands today as a 
successful resort; as a failure it would 
have been Union Pacific’s Folly. 

To entice winter-sports lovers over 
thousands of miles of Union Pacific 
track, the railroad’s engineers were 
given the thirty-three hundred acres of 
the Brass Ranch and orders to con¬ 
struct thereon a resort worthy of a 
press agent’s superlative. The first 


building to be completed was the Sun 
Valley Lodge. Built of concrete, pressed 
and stained to simulate Swiss-chalet 
construction, the Lodge offers two 
hundred and fifty members of the car¬ 
riage trade every comfort and luxury 
they left behind in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco or Hollywood. To the 
Lodge, Sun Valley happily welcomes 
film stars, debutantes, not too tired 
businessmen and any winter-sports 
lover who belongs to the ten-dollars-a- 
day-and-up class. Hard by the Lodge 
is a second hotel, for thinner pocket- 
books. The Challenger Inn accommo¬ 
dates another four hundred vacation¬ 
ists and, together with its attendant 
theater, Weinslube, stores and dining 
room, almost completely encircles one 
of the resort’s two skating rinks. In 
the panorama on the picture page the 
Lodge is shown on the left, the Inn and 
its village on the right. 

Having completed the resort build¬ 
ings, Union Pacific’s engineers next 
turned their attention to the problem 
of making the surrounding mountain¬ 
sides all one-way grades. A chair lift 
was devised to carry the skiers thou¬ 
sands of feet above the floor of the 
valley. One of these lifts serves the 


practice slopes, others the heights of 
Proctor and Ruud mountains, where 
the experts gather. Ski-tractors—with 
a tread wide enough to act as a snow- 
shoe and keep the machine from sink¬ 
ing in the snow—haul skiers, sleds and 
toboggans up slopes not served by the 
lifts. 

Add to these mechanical marvels 
Hans Hauser, Austrian ski champion, 
and his corps of bronzed young Tyrolese 
instructors; add a wondering Es kim o 
with his reindeer and dog team; add 
two all-year-round, open-air, steam- 
heated swimming pools, French chefs, 
streamlined trains, a gracious lady or 
two from Hollywood; add to these 
purple snow shadows, a hopeful debu¬ 
tante on her way to Florida, the Serious 
Y oung Skier from Dartmouth and the 
girl who bought the cute wool suit, but 
forgot the skis—add all these and you 
have Sun Valley. In some prospector’s 
Valhalla, high above his namesake 
creek, Johnny the Harp must watch 
with wonder this strange conquest of a 
wintry land which fought him to a fin¬ 
ish. And, being a gambler, he must 
often wave an accolade to this new 
race of men who finally grubstaked into 
the Sawtooth Range and made it pay. 
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enclosed, directing him to proceed at 
once to Jeffersonville, Miss., where he 
will describe to our local dealer the 
latest improvements in our new mod¬ 
els, and co-operate with him in at¬ 
tempting to sell a fleet of tractors and 
other equipment to the contractor who 
has just bid in the big Jeffersonville 
PWA levee-building job. 

I have written the dealer to be on 
the lookout for George. And I have 
told George that he will have com¬ 
plete freedom of action. I will not 
hamper him in any way. And I am 
confident that he will use this freedom 
in such a way as to make us both proud 
of him. He is going to, send me daily 
reports of his activities. And whenever 
there is any important news, I will let 
you know. Most sincerely, 

Alexander Botts, 

Sales Manager. 


Wednesday, July 20, 1938. 
Mb. ALEXANnEB Botts, 

Sales Manager, 

Earthworm Tractor Company, 
Earthworm City, III. 

T\EAR BOTTS: Your letter is here, 
/ / and I am still unable to under¬ 
stand why you are taking George into 
the sales department. I can’t follow 
your arguments at all. 

More than that, I am too busy even 
to try to follow them. At the moment, 
I am in the middle of a controversy 
with the State Department, regarding 
the exact status under the Neutrality 
Act of several of our recent shipments 
to China and Spain. In addition, I am 
preparing for an appearance next week 
before a congressional investigating 
committee. I also have to take care 
of a number of problems in connection 
with the' new Wages-and-Hours Act. 
And I haye to adjust, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of Treasury officials, a number of 
bookkeeping errors which were made 
last year in connection with our Social 
Security taxes. In other words, I am 
practically run ragged down here, and 
I hav^absolutely no time to waste in 
trying jo understand your strange ex¬ 
planations as to why you insist on giv¬ 
ing my nephew the wrong job. 

I must ask you, therefore, to spare 
me these long-winded discussions and 
simply bring my nephew back to the 
factory and transfer him, without more 
ado, into the engineering department. 

Very tardy, 

Gilbert Henderson, 
President, Earthworm 
Tractor Company. 

Earthworm Tractor Company 
Earthworm City, Illinois 
Office of Alexander Botts, 
Sales Manager 

Friday, July 22, 1938. 
Mb. Gilbert Henderson, 

Tugwell Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. 

T\EAR HENDERSON: Your letter 
JJ was waiting for me when I reached 
the office this bright but unlucky Fri¬ 
day morning. I suppose I ought to feel 
sorry for you on account of all the 
trouble you are having with the Fed¬ 
eral Government. But, somehow, I 
can’t seem to work up much sympathy 
for you, because I am having too much 


trouble myself. And it is all on account | 
of that miserable nephew of yours. In 
some ways I wish you had retained the 
management of his career in your own 
hands instead of foisting him off on me. 
If I were the type of man who easily 
gives way to weak and cowardly im¬ 
pulses, I would at once accept your 
defeatist advice. I would kick your 
peculiar young relative right out of the 
sales department into the engineering 
department, and let him rot there. 
However, as long as I have taken him 
under my wing, I will continue to ' 
stand behind him. Having once set my 
hand to the plow, I will never, like 
Lot’s wife, look back. I will retain 
George in the sales department, even 
if he drives me crazy—which, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, is exactly what he seems to 
be doing at the moment. 

So far, I have received three daily 
reports from the young man. The first 
was mildly disturbing. The second was 
definitely disquieting. And the third— 
but wait until I tell you. 

Report No. 1, received here last 
Wednesday, is so short that I will 
'quote it in full: “Jefferson Hotel, Jef¬ 
fersonville, Miss., 8 p.m., Mon., July 
18,1938. Dear Mr. Botts: Arrived here 
this morning. Have mislaid your let¬ 
ter of instructions, and forgotten name 
and street address of dealer here. 
Please send me this information, so 
that I can get in touch with him. Yrs. | 
truly, Geobge Henderson.” 

After reading the above epistle I 
was, as I have indicated, mildly dis¬ 
turbed—not on account of George’s 
forgetfulness but because of his appar¬ 
ent helplessness in finding a way out of 
difficulties. After all, Jeffersonville is a 
small town. Our dealer is one of the 
outstanding businessmen of the place; 
and, if George had merely thought to 
ask for the local Earthworm Tractor 
man, there would have been literally 
hundreds of citizens who could have 
given him the proper answer. 

But did George ask any questions? 
Apparently not. Judging by his letter, 
he arrived in Jeffersonville early Mon¬ 
day morning, did nothing all day, and 
in the evening wrote to me to find out 
the name of the man he was supposed 
to be working with. By the time I got 
the letter, it was Wednesday. And in 
the same mail there arrived another 
letter, dated the same Monday eve¬ 
ning, from our Jeffersonville dealer— 
who doesn’t seem to be any too bright, 
either. The dealer said he did not want 
to approach the contractor until he had 
the latest dope on our new models, 
and he wanted to know why George 
had not arrived, and when he could ex¬ 
pect him. 

So here was indeed a pretty kettle of 
fish—these two well-meaning but half¬ 
witted individuals both looking for 
each other in the same small town, but 
totally unable to discover any method 
for getting together other than writing 
letters to me in an entirely different 
town hundreds of miles away. 

Ordinarily, I would have sent each 
of these mugs a long and rather sar¬ 
castic message. But I had promised 
George not to interfere. And besides, I 
was pretty busy, so I merely sent the 
young man a wire giving the name and 
address of the dealer. And I sent the 
dealer a wire saying that George could 
be found at the local hotel. Then I 
dismissed the matter from my mind. 



UND\ TRIP 
k 00 MILES 


The postmark was Chefoo, China—the letter writer 
a naval officer aboard the U.S.S. Marblehead: 

“It is impossible to tell what a companion time is to me. We 
hear of new fighting or battles or campaigns within a few hun¬ 
dred miles of us, yet we wait until that news travels 8,ooo miles 
to time and 8,ooo miles back to us, for accurate, interesting 
accounts. 

“I say ‘we’, for time is read by most of the signal force, twelve 
men; by over half the quartermasters, four more, and by an 
indefinite number of other men. 

“I, for one, gain knowledge even from the advertisements. For 
example, when—and if—we return to the States I’ll be able to 
tell all the new car models although the only place I’ve seen 
them is in time advertising.” 
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MAN AND WIFE 

One big f act about time is that it is read 
over every week by away-above- 
average, successful men and women. 

78 % of time subscriptions are in men’s names, but in addi¬ 
tion to the 22 % in women’s names, time has an enormous 
supplementary readership among wives, mothers, sisters, daugh¬ 
ters of the TiME-reader type of man. 

The same things in time that appeal to intelligent men ap¬ 
peal to intelligent women. So it is not surprising that about 
8 out of 10 time women are cover-to-cover readers, the same 
as time men, and that about 6 out of 10 time women (again 
like time men) say they find time’s advertising pages help¬ 
ful in informing them about products and services. (Facts from 
w survey of 52,000 subscribers.) 

700,000 DOORBELLS 

HI If an advertiser could pay personal calls 
on his best customers who live in the best 
parts of town, hd’d run into more than 
is .many time readers as he would have in 1930 . 
time’s 300,000 families have grown in eight years to more 
than 700 , 000 . But their type is the same as ever—open-eyed, 
eager-minded, solvent, turning each week to time’s news with 
curiosity and confidence. 

Their faith in time carries over to the advertising columns— 
can be an asset to the advertiser who tells of his products and 
services in time. 


Where over 700 advertisers reach over 
700,000 families who can always buy 
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But it did not stay dismissed. The 
whole disagreeable affair came bounc¬ 
ing back in the shape of George’s sec¬ 
ond daily report, dated at Jefferson¬ 
ville on Tuesday evening and received 
by me in Earthworm City on Thurs¬ 
day morning. 

In this communication, George re¬ 
ported that earlier in the evening he 
had run into what he called “a very 
embarrassing situation.” He said that 
“a large, tough-looking individual” 
came up behind him in the hotel lobby, 
looked over his shoulder, noticed that 
he was reading some Earthworm ad¬ 
vertising literature, and then asked him 
if he was connected with the company. 
Whpn George admitted he was, the 
big boy introduced him self as the con¬ 
tractor who had bid in the local PWA 
job, and stated that he wanted to buy 
five or six tractors and a bunch of other 
equipment. It appeared that he had 
made a date, for that very evening, to 
talk things over with a salesman for 
the Behemoth Tractor Company who 
had recently arrived in town. But he 
said he would prefer to break this date 
and spend the evening discussing the 
Earthworm tractors—which he consid¬ 
ered a much superior machine. 

Here indeed was a golden oppor¬ 
tunity—which George met by saying 
that he could not think of interfering 
with the man’s previous engagement, 
and that he would much prefer to post¬ 
pone any discussion of Earthworm 
tractors until he had found the local 
Earthworm dealer. George then started 
to walk away—whereupon, as he ex¬ 
plains it, “this large and somewhat un¬ 
couth creature persisted, for almost 
half an hour, in following me all over 
the lobby and attempting to discuss 
tractors—until finally the Behemoth 
salesman came along and succeeded in 
engaging him in conversation for a 
long enough period so that I was able 
to escape to my room.” 

So much for George’s second report. 
The third, dated at Jeffersonville on 
Wednesday evening, has just arrived in 
Earthworm City this morning—Fri- 

In this latest effusion your nephew 
says that the tough contractor finally 
caught up with him and insisted on 
having a talk about Earthworm trac¬ 
tors and their possible use on the 
project which he was starting. So 
George—apparently much against his 
will—finally condescended to spend a 
few hours with this eager prospect. But 
did he put on a sales talk? He did not. 
He relates, with great pride, that he 
insisted on analyzing this whole con¬ 
struction job from a strictly engineer¬ 
ing point of view, utilizing various 
scientific principles which he had 
learned in college. The whole conversa¬ 
tion, says George, was kept at a very 
high level. 

Just how elevated this level was is 
indicated by the fact that George 
keeps vaguely referring to the job as a 
“drainage ditch”—whereas the Gov¬ 
ernment specifications for the project, 
which we have on file here at the office, 
indicate very clearly that it is a levee. 
Now, it might be supposed that almost 
anybody, even a college graduate, 
could distinguish the convex from the 
concave; could differentiate between 
an excrescence and an excavation; 
and, hence, could tell the difference be¬ 
tween an embankment and a ditch. 
But apparently the problem is too 
much for George. And even this is not 
the worst of the matter. 

After several hours of conversation— 
so elevated that it missed most of 
the facts in the case—George reports 
that the discussion became completely 


deadlocked. The tough contractor head newly filled with sc 


made up his mind that what he n( 


est sales ideas in the world, he sallied 


Earthworm tractors, together forth with that erstwhile empty head 
with a certain amount of additional still just as empty as erstwhile. 


equipment such as elevating graders, Finally, 
bulldozers, and so on. George decided young man 
that tractors were not adapted ‘ ... 


that I have sent this 
it into the field, re¬ 
inforced with an ample expense account 


fessors. In the end, neither side in this spends the first day n 
outlandish argument would give in. dealer with whom he is supposed to be 
And George states that he finally working, although the guy is right 
walked away in disgust, while the con- there in the same town with him. He 
tractor departed in the company of the spends the second day running away 
Behemoth sales- from an impor- 


closes his letter 
by remarking 
piously that he 
is very glad he 
stuck to his ar¬ 
gument. “It 
would have been 
dishonest,” says 
he, “to sell a 
man the wrong 
kind of machin¬ 
ery, even if he 
thinks he waits 

So there, Hen¬ 
derson, you have 
the whole 
ghastly truth 
about your 
wretched 
nephew, as far 
as I know it up 
to the present 
time. Probably 
you will blame 
me for every¬ 
thing that has 
happened. And 
I will admit 
quite frankly 
that I may be to 
some extent at 
fault. But I can 
defend myself 
by pointing out 
that I have 
acted, at all 
times through¬ 
out this lamen¬ 
table affair, from 
the best of mo- 

To begin with, 
I tried to do you 
a favor; that is 
why I welcomed 
your n< ’ 


NEW YEAR’S 
MOURNING 


T HERE, little Husband, 
Don’t you cry, 

You will feel better 
By and by; 

Here is your coffee 
Strong and black, 

Here is a pillow 
For your back; 


We’ll review the list 
Of all the girls 
Whom you hugged and 
kissed; 

And at present, Sweet, 

While you’re sick and cross, 

What you told your Boss; 

Though you may remember, 
Love of my life, 

The hot foot you gave 
To his crusty wife; 

Well, New Year parties 


But there, little Husband, 
Don’t you cry, 

WE’LL TALK IT OVER 
BY AND BY! 


t prospect 
who wants to 
buy six tractors. 
And he spends 
the third day ar¬ 
guing this man 
out of buying 
the very tractors 
which he is sup¬ 
posed to be sell¬ 
ing to him. 

It is enough 

body’s faith in 
anything. Andit 
is also enough 
to make me 
change my plans 
in regard to 
George. In other 
words, I have 
decided to aban¬ 
don—for the 

least—my pol¬ 
icy of granting 
the young man 
complete free¬ 
dom of action. 
And I am leav¬ 
ing on the night 
train for Jeffer¬ 
sonville, Missis¬ 
sippi, where I 
will take per¬ 
sonal charge of 
this muddled 
situation. By 
prompt action it 
is probable that 
I can pull this 
sale out of the 
fire. And there is 
even a faint pos¬ 
sibility that I 
may be able to 
you; 


a sake as well as for yours. Cer- future developments. 


Very sincerely, 
Alexander Botts, 

Sales Manager. 

Tugwell Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
Saturday evening, July 23, 1938. 


tainly I have tried hard enough to 
make my experiment on your nephew 
a success. If there has been a failure, it 
has been less the fault of the experi¬ 
menter than of the experimental guinea 
pig and the guinea pig’s uncle. 

Please remember that when I res¬ 
cued young George from the misfor¬ 
tunes of an engineering career and took Mm Alexander Botts, 
him into the sales department, I did not Care Earthworm Tractor Agency, 
receive the enthusiastic co-operation to Jeffersonville, Miss. 
which I was entitled. All I got was a JNEAR BOTTS: Your letter is here, 
grudging acceptance from George and / / I am glad that you are beginning 
a letter full of objections from you. to recognize my nephew’s unfitness for 
When I gave George the rare priv- salesmanship. And I sincerely hope 
ilege of listening to my. inspiring rem- you will soon have him located in the 
i, he apparently let my words engineering department. My work here 
ir and out the other; with is piling up to such an exteut that I 


go n 


The latest headache is a communi¬ 
cation from the National Labor Relar 
tions Board, charging us with unfair 
labor practices and directing us to re¬ 
instate that mac hini st, Sam Krimsky, 
whom we fired last winter for what 
they describe as distributing radical 
literature around the plant. I have 
tried to tell them that we never had 
any objection to Sam’s passing out his 
little pamphlets; it was only when he 
began wrapping them around hunks of 
rock and heaving them through the 
plate-glass windows of the front office 
that we regretfully decided to termi¬ 
nate his employment. But it is hard to 
tell anything to these NLRB boys, so 
it looks as if I have a long, weary argu¬ 
ment ahead. Besides this, of course, I 
still have to make that appearance be¬ 
fore the congressional committee. And 
there are several other minor matters 
to be taken care of. 

You can see, therefore, that I have 
no energy to waste on your long- 
winded discussions as to what you are 
doing with George. All I want is a brief 
report that he is in the engineering de¬ 
partment where he belongs, and also 
that you are back from this unneces¬ 
sary trip to Mississippi and are work¬ 
ing in the sales manager’s office— 
which is where you belong. 

Very sincerely, 
Gilbert Henderson, 
President, Earthworm 
Tractor Company. 


Mr. Gilbert Henderson, 

Tugwell Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. 

TXEAR HENDERSON: Your letter 
I J of Saturday night has just reached 
me here at Jeffersonville, and I am sin¬ 
cerely sorry to hear of your continued 
difficulties with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. If you think, however, that you 
already have about as many troubles 
as you can stand, you are probably 
wrong. Because I have a feeling that 
this letter is going to multiply your 
worries many, many times. 

Naturally, I do not want to cause 
you unnecessary suffering, so I will try 
to break the bad-news to you as gently 
as I can; starting my account of the 
situation here as cheerfully as possible, 
letting the narrative get more and 
more disturbing as I go along, and sav¬ 
ing the worst for the last. 

I arrived in this little town on Sat¬ 
urday afternoon, and at once called on 
our dealer. Then the two of us looked 
up the contractor for the PWA project, 
which, just as I had supposed, turns 
out to be a levee, not a drainage ditch. 
The contractor told us he would need 
several Earthworm tractors, together 
with a certain amount of additional 
equipment. Accordingly, we spent the 
week end figuring out his exact needs, 
and this afternoon he signed an order 
for the whole thing. So that much is 
settled in a satisfactory manner. 

But, although this important order 
has been saved, I seem to have lost, in 
some unaccountable manner, your 
equally important nephew, whom I 
have so far completely failed to locate. 
The young man was certainly here in 
Jeffersonville last week, at the time he 
wrote me those three letters. But the 
contractor claims he never met him. 
The people at the hotel don’t seem to 
remember anything about him. And 
nobody knows where he is now. 

I have telephoned the factory at 
Earthworm City; he has not returned 
there. I have considered the possibility 
that he may have suddenly realized his 
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failure as a salesman, and decided to 
hide his shame by slinking off home to 
Boston. But somehow this explanation 
does not satisfy me. So there remains, 
as the only other possibility, the 
thought that he may have been mur¬ 
dered, kidnaped or subjected to some 
other form of foul play. I have, there¬ 
fore, turned the whole matter over to 
the local police, and they are starting a 
state-wide search. 

In the meantime, I am rushing back 
to Earthworm City, where I plan to 
check up on George’s last few hours in 
that place and at the experimental 
farm, in the hope that I may uncover 
some clue to this mystery. You may 
rest assured that I will leave no stone 
unturned in my efforts to locate your 
nephew; and I would be very grateful 
for any special information which you 
may have that might have a bearing on 
the problem. I would be particularly 
glad to know whether George has ever 
suffered from amnesia, fainting fits, 
sleepwalking or othernervous disorders. 
Was he ever dropped by his nurse 
when a baby? Has there been much 
insanity in your family? 

I am sorry to bother you with all 
this—especially as you are so busy in 


Washington. But I have really begun 
to take a great interest in George, and 
I feel we should spare no efforts on his 
behalf. 

Very truly, 

Alexander Botts. 

TELEGRAM 

WASHINGTON D C 
ALEXANDER BOTTS JULY ^ 1938 * PM 

EARTHWORM TRACTOR COMPANY 
EARTHWORM CITY ILL 

YOUR LETTER JUST RECEIVED STOP HAS 
GEORGE BEEN FOUND QUESTION MARK IF NOT 
COMMA SEARCH MUST BE PRESSED WITH ALL 
POSSIBLE VIGOR STOP SPARE NO EXPENSE 
STOP WIRE ME AT ONCE IN DETAIL WHAT 
MEASURES ARE BEING TAKEN STOP GEORGE 
AND ENTIRE FAMILY HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
COMPLETELY NORMAL . 

GILBERT HENDERSON 


GILBERT HENDERSON 
TUG WELL HOTEL 
WASHINGTON D C 

THIS WILL BE A LONG TELEGRAM BUT YOU 
SAID SPARE NO EXPENSE SO HERE WE GO STOP 


I AM NOW BACK IN EARTHWORM CITY AND 
HAVE DISCOVERED THAT GEORGE WAS FUR¬ 
THER OFF THE TRACK THAN I HAD THOUGHT 
OR EVEN COULD HAVE IMAGINED STOP MY 
LETTER OF INSTRUCTION TO HIM TOLD HIM TO 
GO TO JEFFERSONVILLE MISS STOP IN HIS 
BOSTONIAN IGNORANCE HE THOUGHT MISS 
WAS THE ABBREVIATION FOR MISSOURI SO HE 
WENT TO JEFFERSONVILLE MO COMMA WHICH 
COMMA LIKE MOST OTHER TOWNS IN AMERICA 
COMMA HAS PWA PROJECT DASH IN THIS CASE 
A DRAINAGE DITCH STOP GEORGE SPENT FIRST 
HALF OF WEEK USING ALL HIS ENGINEERING 
KNOWLEDGE TO ARGUE THE CONTRACTOR 
OUT OF BUYINO SIX EARTHWORM TRACTORS 
STOP THE CONTRACTOR WAS SO IMPRESSED BY 
GEORGES SCIENTIFIC MENTALITY AND BY HIS 
ASTONISHING HONESTY IN ARGUING AGAINST 
THE EQUIPMENT WHICH HE WAS REPRESENT¬ 
ING AS A SALESMAN THAT HE BEGGED GEORGE 
TO MAKE A COMPLETE SURVEY OF HIS PROJ¬ 
ECT AND RECOMMEND THE MACHINERY HE 
THOUGHT WOULD BE BEST STOP SO GEORGE 
SPENT THE REST OF THE WEEK LOOKING OVER 
THE JOB AND FINALLY' TALKED THE CON¬ 
TRACTOR INTO BUYING TWELVE OF OUR 
EARTHWORM POWER SHOVELS AND DRAG 
LINES STOP HE ARRIVED HERE TODAY WITH 
THE FINAL SIGNED ORDER COMMA WHICH IS 


MUCH LARGER THAN WHAT THE CONTRACTOR 
ORIGINALLY INTENDED STOP THUS GEORGE 
SEEMS TO HAVE HIT AN ENTIRELY NEW PRIN¬ 
CIPLE OF SALESMANSHIP BY WHICH A BIG 
SHOW OF EXCESSIVE HONESTY LOSES ONE SALE 
BUT SO IMPRESSES PROSPECT THAT HE CAN BE 
STUCK FOR TWICE AS MUCH IMMEDIATELY 
AFTERWARD STOP THE CONTRACTOR WOULD 
LIKE TO HIRE GEORGE AS CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEER ON HIS DRAINAGE DITCH JOB BUT 
GEORGE HAS REFUSED STOP GEORGE WOULD 
LIKE TO LEAVE THE SALES DEPARTMENT AND 
ENTER THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
HERE AT THE FACTORY BUT I HAVE MOST 
EMPHATICALLY REFUSED STOP IN THIS FIRST 
DEMONSTRATION MY THEORY OF GIVING A 
SALESMAN COMPLETE FREEDOM OF ACTION 
HAS BEEN SO SUCCESSFUL THAT I HAVE DE¬ 
TERMINED TO USE THE SAME GUINEA PIG IN 
ANOTHER SIMILAR EXPERIMENT STOP AC¬ 
CORDINGLY I AM SEN DING 4 GEORGE TO THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT WHERE ONE 
OF OUR DEALERS IS IN DEEP TROUBLE WITH 
A CUSTOMER WHO IS USING ONE OF OUR 
TRACTORS IN A MOST UNUSUAL PROJECT 
ASSISTING A COLONY OF BEAVERg IN BUILDING 
A DAM PARENTHESIS BELIEVE IT OR NOT END 
OF PARENTHESIS PERIOD 

ALEXANDER BOTTS 


UP PERISCOPE / 


fraught with danger that some inkling 
of our presence would leak out and 
bring the Japanese bombers on our 
heads. We worked all night and all 
day. Every night we charged the bat¬ 
teries with the engine and discharged 
them on her screw. The engine-room 
crew and the electricians got plenty of 
exercise, and Y oung reported that they 
would do. He groused and complained 
about little things, so I knew from of 
old he was having no big difficulties. 

Young was in charge of everything 
aft of the engine-room bulkhead, and 
he reported directly to me. Neither of 
my young Chinese knew an air com¬ 
pressor from a thrust bearing, which 
was just as well. Mann took charge of 
the torpedo room. He picked out a 
couple of bright-looking assistants and 
took every torpedo apart and put it 
back together again right. We had one 
amusing difficulty. We couldn’t get 
grain alcohol for torpedo fuel. In the 
end we distilled case after case of Hol¬ 
land gin with a still thjat Mann rigged 
up. We wouldn’t have got anywhere 
without Young and Mann. 

All day long I worked the crew at 
diving stations. We could not dive, of 
course. It was impossible to leave the 
dock until we were ready to go. But 
we could and did go through all the 
motions. Not much training for the bow 
and stern plane man, nor for the div¬ 
ing officer, but it had to do, and at 
the end of the month I think they had 
some idea about what they were up 
against. Wong turned out to be pretty 
well grounded in mathematics, sol made 
him my fire-control assistant. Loo be¬ 
came the navigator and diving officer. 
He caught on to the navigation quickly 
enough, having had some experience 
as a surveyor, and diving officers are 
bom, not made. 

Wong and I had a problem on our 
hands in that we had no tactical data, 
either on the submarine or the torpe¬ 
does, and no chance of getting any. 
There were no fire-control instruments, 
although the periscope was an excellent 
one and the gyrocompass worked all 
right. So we -computed our own fire- 
control tables and made a couple of 
simple omnimeters for the fire-control 


calculations. I worked the poor fellow 
continuously and I drilled him on in¬ 
numerable torpedo problems, until he 
could do them in his sleep. And so, one 
evening just after dark in early May, 
we went to sea. 

We steamed out into the outer har¬ 
bor, dismantled the junk superstructure 
and, as dark and alone and friendless as 
any wartime submarine, headed north 
through the Formosa Strait. Afraid of 
being sighted from the air, we sub¬ 
merged before sunrise and came up 
only after sunset. Progress was slow, 
because at night we could ran only on 
one engine and charge batteries on the 
other. The batteries continued to be 
my worry. How I wished I had a good 
electrician’s mate to watch them for 
me. They would stand the strain of an 
all-day dive, but there wasn’t much 
left at the end of the day. The cells 
were ragged, and, after the manner of 
old batteries, you could never tell 
which cell would fail next. 

I had had a number of heavy cables 
made up with special fittings on short 
notice, and I devised a system of jump¬ 
ing one out under a light load. We had 
to do it several times and the boys got 
rather proficient at it, and maybe too 
nonchalant. I explained to Wong and 
Loo what might happen if we ran with 
a reversed cell. You see, if one cell of a 
battery is so very much lower than the 
rest that it readies the end of its ca¬ 
pacity while the others are still going 
strong, the polarity of this cell reverses. 
The cell then charges in the reverse di¬ 
rection, and maybe all that happens is 
a loss of battery energy when you can 
least afford it. 

But then again, if the battery be¬ 
comes heavily loaded, the cell may 
gas—give off hydrogen at a heavy rate. 
I explained all this, and thought it 
made a deep impression. Maybe it 
didn’t. I doubt now that even Young 
knew the whole danger. His training 
had been in the engine room. He knew 
what a battery explosion was, all right, 
but battery explosions came when 
charging the battery. Hydrogen, to 
him, as to every old-time submariner, 
was another way of spelling danger, but 
I doubt that he could visualize this 


slow building up of hydrogen concen¬ 
tration in the confined atmosphere of a 
submerged boat until, the explosive 
limit reached, we actually existed inside 
a bomb which any chance spark might 
explode. 

It worried me though. I had one of 
my Chinese crew forever watch the 
voltage of the individual cells, with in¬ 
structions to warn me whenever any 
one of them got too low. I used to let 
the crew smoke for ten minutes of every 
hour and watch their cigarettes for the 
telltale little blue flash that would indi¬ 
cate a hydrogen pocket. There was no 
need of making them stop smoking. If 
the hydrogen percentage got too high, 
the spark that would touch it off was 
sure to come from an open switch, the 
brush of a motor, or the blow of a steel 
hammer on iron. The gas is odorless, in¬ 
visible and tasteless, and there was no 
instrument on board for its detection. 
I could only guess and be careful. 

Well, it took us ten days to get up to 
the latitude of the Saddle Islands. A 
crew operating under wartime condi¬ 
tion whips into shape in a surprisingly 
short time. At the end of ten days they 
behaved like veterans. It was a hard 
ten days, hard on everybody. But there 
was no whimpering. I knew that if 
they then could set foot on dry land, I 
would never see many of them again. 
I couldn’t blame them. I’ve often felt 
the same way myself. Alone on the 
bridge at night, with every third wave 
coming over the rail and down the 
back of my unprotected neck, hanging 
on for dear life, just living from one 
minute to the next, I have often re¬ 
flected that submarining is one hell of a 
way to make a living. 

Just north of the Saddles, we took up 
station across the most probable route 
of the convoys coming down from 
Japan. One morning we were in the 
middle of one of those Saddle Island 
fogs, with a five-knot wind that blew 
the fog about in patches. One minute 
you couldn’t see your own bow and the 
next the fog would lift and for an hour 
or more the day would be sunny. We 
didn’t dare run on the surface, for fear 
the fog would clear like that and leave 
us exposed, but I came up every now 


and then, and when the fog was thick, 
lay on the surface awash to conserve my 
battery, diving at the first sign of clear- 
ing. We had 1917 sound gear that was 
worse than useless. The periscope was 
the only thing we could depend upon. 

About five o’clock one of those 
patches of clear weather blew in, and 
down we went. When I came up to 
periscope depth later and ran up my 
periscope for a look-see, my heart 
nearly jumped out of my mouth. There, 
about five thousand yards ahead, lay 
a division of heavy ships and a whole 
bevy of light craft. Their stems were 
toward me, and I thought at first that 
they had got safely past me, that I had 
missed the opportunity of the century 
by minutes. But I ducked under and 
ran toward them for ten minutes, and 
then looked again. We were closing on 
them. They were stopped and anchored, 
waiting for the fog to lift. So sure were 
they of their stranglehold on China 
that the thought of a submarine never 
entered their minds. Their destroyers 
were out at about ten thousand yards, 
waiting for hostile planes, I suppose, 
and for mosquito boats that by some 
remote chance might find them way 

It was like shooting sitting ducks. I 
passed the word to get the tubes ready 
for firing. It seemed like a year, but it 
must have been less than a minute 
when Mann came back to the forward 
battery door and reported ready. I 
told him the firing order, told him to 
fire by hand if the electricity failed, but 
to get them off at all hazard. He rubbed 
his hand soberly on his jumper and 
nodded, but he looked up and grinned 
when I said, “Battleships.” It was too 
easy. Poor Wong, with his tables and 
slide rules, didn’t know what to make 
of it when he had so little to do. He 
plotted out my approach and called 
out the stop-watch time with the utter 
imperturbability of a Chinese, but I 
had never given him a problem as easy 
as this to do during his training, and I 
think he was worried that he wasn’t 
doing enough. 

I simply ran up parallel at fifteen 
hundred yards, making only one swift 
periscope exposure for check just as I 
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threw the rudder over to come straight 
in. I held down her periscope then 
until the stop watch said I was in to 
eight hundred yards. My nerves were 
like violin strings. I seemed to be 
working like a slow-motion camera. 
Every motion took an hour, and it 
seemed ages before the simplest order 
could be carried out. Time up! “Up 
periscope! ”—I hope my voice sounded 

There sbe lay! A little left rudder. 
“Steadyso! . . . Standby! . . . Fire 
One!” You could feel the boat jar as 
she left the tube. I felt that I would 
have to ram my fist into my mouth to 
keep from ordering them all fired in 
the quickest succession. If I got them 
all off together, I was afraid they might 
run into one another before they reached 
the target. Something in the back of my 
mind began to count slowly. 

“Fire Two!” I could see the wake 
of the first, straight and hot and true. 
The sub seemed to take an upward 

“Hold her down, lads! Don’t let 
her broach now!” It might be the end 
of us, and it might spoil the whole show. 

Good old Loo. He caught her in 
time. She was steady now at her depth. 

* ‘ Fire Three! ’ ’ There she goes. “ One, 
two, three, four; one, two, three, four,” 
the jigger in the back of my mind sang. 

“Fire Four! . . . Take her down to 
a hundred feet! . . . Full speed ahead; 
hard over left rudder!” 

We heard the full tbud of the first 
torpedo explosion. We’d hit her! We’d 
hit her! How do you like that, you so- 
and-so’s? The jolt of the second hit! 

Mann came back with a grin from 
ear to ear. He knew. He stopped to 
feel the shock of the third explosion and 
the fourth. Four clean hits! Four 
straight shots! Four tin fish in a bat¬ 
tleship’s guts. ‘ ‘ Reload! Reload! Don’t 
stand there, lad. Get those other tor¬ 
pedoes into the tubes. Let’s try for 
another.” Maybe four torpedoes 
wouldn’t sink her. She was a big bat¬ 
tleship. Matsui class, I think. 

My God, would they never reload? 
It seemed hours. I wanted to look, I 
wanted to see, but every periscope ex¬ 
posure now might mean disaster before 
we could finish our job. We heard some 
distant explosion. Depth charges! A 
destroyer went over us like an express 
train over a bridge. There would be no 
more sitting ducks to shoot. We’d earn 
our game next time. But no more 
Japanese ships lying -nonchalantly off 
the China Coast; biding their time, 
like a hawk watching a pigeon loft. 

If we were sunk right now, the mortal 
wounds of that battleship back there 
would be only part of the damage we 
would have done. Endless days and 
nights of double watch, of zigzagging, 
collision at sea, attacks on net buoys, 
mine sweeps clearing the channels, and 
screens of many destroyers burning up 
their precious fuel every time a major 
ship bad to poke her nose out to sea. 
The easy war was over for the Japs. 
Every floating stick was now a Chinese 
ally. They’d run themselves ragged 
with tbeir own imaginations, if we dis¬ 
appeared from the earth this very 
minute. 

“ The tubes are ready to fire again, 

“Bring her up to periscope depth.... 
Easy now, don’t broach.” 

You could bear the gyrocompass 
singing sweetly in her binnacle, the 
nervous slap of the chain on the stern 
planes as the plane man rode the bub¬ 
ble like a bawk to keep her keel level as 
we planed gently up and up. No one 
spoke but the diving officer, whispering 
in high-pitched Cantonese as he coached 


his plane men. The depth gauge said I 
could take a look now. 

“Up periscope!” I walked her 
around to have a look at the whole hori¬ 
zon, so there would be no surprises. 
There lay the battleship, listed way 
over on her side. Her rail was under. I 
could see a propeller out of water. Sbe 
was going to sink. They were trying to 
launch her boats.' A couple of destroy¬ 
ers were standing by. The otlier two 
battleships had slipped their cables 
and were high-tailing it out of there. 
On tbe horizon a group of destroyers 
was deptb-cbarging the daylights out 
of some poor fish-net float. 

There wasn’t any use wasting an¬ 
other torpedo on the big one. The fog 
was drifting in again; it would be dark 
in half an hour. There were plenty of 
destroyers, but with their shallow draft 
and agile maneuverability they were as 
hard to hit with a torpedo as a bee with 
a baseball bat. Besides, I wanted to 
save my torpedoes for big game. I let 
Wong and Loo have a look at tbe sink¬ 
ing ship. It seemed to improve their 
morale. 

While Loo was taking a look around 
the horizon he cried, “Look, captain, 
another ship!” 

Sure enough it was—a big cruiser, a 
ten-thousand tonner, with a destroyer 
on either side and a big bone in her 
teeth. 

Here was going to be something. Her 
screen was well placed. It was going 
to be hard to get under them or behind 
them, and to fire from ahead would 
give an impossible angle, with an ex¬ 
cellent chance that sbe could avoid a 
torpedo after she saw the wake. At the 
rate she was coming down the range, 
there wasn’t much chance to maneu¬ 
ver. I couldn’t close the range much, 
because there wasn’t time. There wasn’t 
time to plot her speed. I’d have to do 
tbe best I could on a quick estimate. I 
gave her thirty knots, a course two 
sixty, and decided on a ninety track, 
which would bring me, I figured, just 
in the wake of the near destroyer when 
I fired. I couldn’t even make another 
periscope exposure, for fear of being 
seen by the screening destroyer. Every¬ 
thing depended upon that one glimpse 
and an estimate a little better than a 
guess. So “Down periscope! Full speed 
ahead!” 

Wong figured out how long it would 
take for me to get to firing position. I 
watched the hands of the stop watch 
creep around. Now was the time! “Up 
periscope!” First I must locate the 
screen. It wasn’t hard. She bad missed 
running over us by yards. In clear 


water and with a bright light, she 
would have been able to see tbe shadow 
of our hull. Thank God for the Yangtze 
River mud that made the water like 
soup. We were in the white water of her 
wake. And Loo was having tbe devil’s 
own time holding ber depth. On came 
the cruiser. “Stand by. . . . Fire 
One!” That was at her bow. “Hard 
left rudder! ” Get her swinging, or I’ll 
never be able to get four shots at her! 
No use timing these. “Fire Two!” I 
just felt the bump of the torpedo’s 
leave-taking when I fired the third, and 
then the fourth, as her stem passed un¬ 
der my cross wires. 

“All shots fired!” 

“Take her down to a hundred feet! ” 

No explosions. Did I miss with all 
four? Then the dull tbud of an explo¬ 
sion, and another, and a third so close 
that it sounded like one continuous 
shock. I guess the fourth missed. I 

“Get the last two torpedoes in the 
tubes, boys.” Not much daylight left, 
but perhaps this fellow would take an¬ 
other fish to finish him off. 

We were exhausted. We had been 
keyed up to a higher emotional pitch 
than bumans are built to stand. My 
mind raced like a thing gone wild. Min¬ 
utes dragged like hours. But somehow 
the torpedo-room crew managed to get 
those last torpedoes into the tubes. 
The destroyers were over us now, drop¬ 
ping depth charges frantically, at first 
so close that they broke the electric 
lights in their sockets, but then farther 
away as they lost the scent and went 
careening off on a wild-goose chase. 
We could hear nothing. Let’s go up 
and take a look. 

Cautiously we planed her up. Tim¬ 
idly I poked the periscope above the 
waves to have a look around. The fog 
was coming in again from tbe sea. I 
could just make out the cruiser in tbe 
mist astern. She was way down by tbe 
stem. I think she was done for. 
Doubtful if I could get in another ap¬ 
proach. 

Then Young stepped up to my shoul¬ 
der and said quietly, “Captain, Cell 
Number Seventy-two has reversed.” 

Glibly I told him to jump it out. 
“Rip Up the battery decks and get 
those jumpers across. I’ll hold her 
speed down as low as possible while you 
do it. . . . Take her down to a hun¬ 
dred feet.” 

She started down. There was no tell¬ 
ing bow long the cell had been reversed, 
in the excitement. I guess the Chinese 
boy didn’t want to bother me with 
little details in the stress of the attacks. 


We might be safe enough—it might be 
an incident—or we might be in a bad 
way. I took a look around the horizon 
as she went down. Out of the mists to 
seaward came a destroyer, trailing a 
cloud of smoke and pushing the water 
away in her eagerness to get at us. 
She’d seen our periscope. 

“Full speed! .Damn the cell! Get 
her down! Get her down! ” 

The depth charge rocked us from 
stem to stem. Close, but she was over. 
She’d have to turn to come back and 
attack, and one spot looks just like an¬ 
other up there now in tbe fog. She 
might lose us. The boys were working 
now in furious baste to get at the cell. 
A little luck and we might be safely 
out of it yet. 

But we’d had a lifetime of luck in the 
last hour and we’d played it out, ridden 
it to the bitter end. The depth gauges 
showed her safely gaining depth. I 
could afford to slow her down. I’d just 
given tbe order when it came. A sheet 
of blue flame shot through the boat. It 
followed the hull plates and flashed 
wherever moisture had collected. It 
made a blue halo around tbe sweaty 
faces of tbe men. It danced around tbe 
periscope. It danced in devilish glee 
across the manifolds. It didn’t seem 
hot; no one seemed burned by it. Tbe 
pressure in the boat dropped five 
inches in the flash of an eyelash. In a 
way, we’d been lucky. Something had 
touched off the hydrogen before it was 
thick enough to be truly explosive. It 
just burned; there was still hope. If we 
could only come to the surface! But 
at the surface waited destruction. 

I glanced at the depth gauge. We 
were coming up! Paralyzed with hor¬ 
ror, the bow plane man bad frozen to 
his controls with the plane on hard 
rise. Loo fought with him to take 
away the control. I tried to speak. I 
could feel tbe muscles in my throat 
form the words. My jaws moved, but 
I made no sound. I couldn’t speak. 
The quartermaster screamed in silence. 
Loo shouted at the bow plane man 
without a sound. Our ears cracked 
with the diminished pressure. 

At last Loo got the controls. I mo¬ 
tioned for him to take her down. I 
jumped to the air manifold and bled 
air into the boat. I could speak. We 
were at periscope depth. The planes 
were on hard dive, but sbe was coming 
up. She broached. Her conning tower 
came clear of tbe water. I jumped to 
tbe periscope. The destroyer had swung 
around. She opened fire with ber bow 
gun. All her shots went over. “Take 
her down!” Ashot. She was starting 
down. A terrific explosion right over 
my head. I was knocked clear of the 
periscope and sprawled on my back on 
the deck. She’d hit us in the conning 
tower. We were under. The water 
pouted 1 in from the conning tower. We 
dropped tbe lower batch. 

We did the things which would en¬ 
able us to live for the next minute. I 
ordered all tbe watertight doors closed. 
The lower conning-tower hatch was 
closed, but the water continued to pom- 
in through tbe voice tube. We fought 
desperately to close the valve in the 
voice tube. It was no use. We heard 
the roar of the propellers of the de¬ 
stroyer as she passed over our heads. 
Then there was a terrific explosion. All 
the lights went out. Then tbe motors 
stopped. The main circuit breaker had 
been knocked out by the jar of the 
depth charge. We switched on the 
emergency light. The main breaker 
was in again. We went ahead on the 
motors again, full speed. 

The boat was getting heavy with 
the water coming in through the voice 
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fear. They run to the conning-tower 
hatch. They can’t lift it for the weight 
of water and wreckage above. They 
beat on it with their fists. They fight 
and mill around the foot of the ladder. 
The salt water pours over the coaming 
of the door and in on top of the bat¬ 
tery. The decks are up, where they 
have been trying to place the battery 
jumpers. There is nothing between the 
salt water and the cell. It pours down 
on the battery. 

I step to the door to look. Young 
lies across the cell tops, the cook’s meat 
cleaver embedded in his skull to his 
eyes. He’s dead. How long had he 
held off that milling mob from the 


Still, the conning tower was above 
water now, and that leak had been 
stopped. If we could get an engine 
started and patch up the broken steer¬ 
ing gear in the conning tower, perhaps 
we could continue to work nearer to 
the land before daylight revealed our 
pitiful condition. Mann volunteered to 
have a try at inspecting the engine 
room. I couldn’t ask him to do it. We 
both knew that his chances of ever 
breathing fresh air again were small. 
But it was ohr only hope. Wong in¬ 
sisted on going with him. 

We tore up our shirts and made 
pads wet with sea water to tie over 
their mouths and noses. It’s a fairly 



tube. The depth charges had possibly 
started a leak aft. We couldn’t hold 
her up. Hard rise on bow and stern 
planes, and still she sank. A hundred 
feet . . . a hundred and fifty feet . . . 
going down faster. I made motions for 
Mann to take charge of the air mani¬ 
fold. Blow a little out of No. 2 main 
ballast. She was sinking more slowly 
now. Two hundred feet. Two hundred 
and twenty-five feet. She stops sink¬ 
ing. “Secure the air.” She commences 
to rise. Now we try just as desperately 
to hold her down. I vent a little of the 
air out of the ballast tank. How long 
can this go on? 

Do you appreciate our situation? A 
submarine submerges by virtue of sud¬ 
denly flooding her main ballast tanks. 
These are normally kept full when sub¬ 
merged and empty on the surface. Any 
minor adjustment of weight is' accom¬ 
plished by pumping water into or out 
of smaller tanks. If we want to surface 
in a hurry, we admit compressed air on 
the top of her main ballast tanks and 
blow the water out through the King¬ 
ston valves in the bottom of the tanks. 
Now we are taking on water through 
the leaks so fast that the pumps can’t 
handle the weight fast enough. We 
must use the compressed air. It gives 
quick action, but it’s an expedient 
fraught with danger. The Kingston 
valves of the main ballast tank must be 
kept open. We decrease the weight of 
the boat by putting a bubble of air in 
the ballast tanks. If we go down, the 
bubble is compressed by the increasing 
sea pressure, and water comes in the 
Kingstons to fill the tank. 

We get heavier. We go down faster. 
We have to blow more water out to 
stop her downward speed. She starts 
up. The sea pressure diminishes. The 
bubble expands; she gets lighter. Her 
speed upward increases. If it isn’t 
stopped, she will break water on the 
surface. We must let some of the ab¬ 
out of the tank. Our equilibrium is un¬ 
stable. Any tendency to rise or sink 
feeds on itself and multiplies its own 
effect. If we sink much below two hun¬ 
dred feet the pressure of the sea will be 
more than the strength of the hull can 
resist. The plates would buckle. We 
would rise no more. If we come up as 
close as fifteen feet from the surface, 
our hull will project above the surface 
and the destroyer will be on us like a 
cat on a mouse. We can’t keep it up for 
long. Soon the water in the ballast 
tanks will all be blown out. We will no 
longer be able to compensate for the 
water leaking aboard. 

But minutes are all we need. The fog 
is coming in, the sun is setting. A little 
darkness and a little fog, and we could 
come to the surface in comparative 
safety. Five minutes go by. I walk the 
tight rope between the surface and the 
crushing depth. “Blow a little out of 
main ballast. . . . Secure the air.” 
Mann is as steady as a rock at the air 
manifold. I watch the depth gauge 
in the feeble glow of the emergency 
light. The water is above the floor 
plates in the control room. It rises to 
the calves of my legs. No. 2 main bal¬ 
last is empty. "Close Number Two 
Kingston. . . . Blow a little out of 
Number One main ballast. . . . Secure 
the air.” I’ll have to surface and take 
chances with the destroyer. Wehaven’t 
heard a depth charge in minutes now. 
“Blow all main ballast.” The boat takes 
an upward angle. The water cascades 
back to theafterend of theeontrolroom. 
We start upward for the last time. 

Suddenly there is a furious pounding 
on the after battery watertight door. 
The door flies open and in streams a 
mob of screaming Chinese, crazy with 


door? I catch a whiff of the chlorine 
that is bound to come. Salt water in 
the acid of the battery, and a sub¬ 
marine becomes an automatic poison- 
gas plant to asphyxiate her own crew. 
My flashlight shows a thin trickle of 
greenish stuff seeping up from the bat¬ 
tery covers. It won’t be long now. I 
look at the depth gauge. We are on the 
surface. 

The conning-tower hatch is closed 
forever. I tell Mann to open the for¬ 
ward battery door and go up on deck 
through the gun hatch. The gun hatch 
open, the crazy mob fights its way to 
the deck. I wait for the sound of the 
destroyer’s gun. It doesn’t come. 

My control-room crew stood fast. 
They had had something to do and 
some understanding of what was being 
done. The idle engineers aft had had 
nothing to do but wait in the dark, feel¬ 
ing the violent angles the boat took, lis¬ 
tening to the depth charges explode and 
to the swishing of the water in the con¬ 
trol room. It was more than most men 
could stand. They didn’t understand 
the danger of opening the door. 

I told those who had stood fast to go 
on deck, and I followed them slowly up 
the ladder. It was rapidly growing 
dark, and the fog was so thick that a 
dozen destroyers could be within a 
hundred yards of you and never aware 
of your presence. The sea was calm. 
There was a long, low, lazy swell set¬ 
ting in and the boat rode with her 
stern toward it. Thirty men on a nar¬ 
row deck a few feet from the water’s 
edge; a boat full of poison gas below; 
the ocean alive with enemies from 
whom we could expect no mercy; no 
boats, a hundred miles from land- 


effective gas mask for the very soluble 
chlorine, for a few minutes. I still had 
my flashlight. We opened the engine- 
room hatch. It was dangerous. The 
sea lapped within inches of the coam¬ 
ing, but we had to do it. Loo and I sat 
above and guarded the hatch while 
they dropped below. 

I called to them every minute or so. 
It only took a few minutes. The water 
washed closer to the hatch coaming. 
I curled around the coaming to dam 
back the water with my body, and called 
for them to come back up. The boat’s 
stem lifted to the next wave. They 
scrambled up the ladder and fell cough¬ 
ing on the deck. The stem sank in the 
trough. The water broke over and cas¬ 
caded down the hatch. We slammed 
and secured the hatch just in time. 

I could guess what Mann had to re¬ 
port. The motor room was half flooded. 
The watertight door might hold, but 
the engine room wasn’t in much better 
state. The water was up to the floor 
plates. Every wave now washed over 
the engine-room hatch. An hour or so 
was all she could last. 

I called for volunteers to go below 
and get life preservers. Loo talked to 
the crew. Three or four men stepped 
out. We fixed them up with homemade 
masks, as before. They dropped down 
the gun hatch. The gas wasn’t so bad 
there. It was seeping forward, but 
slowly. The life preservers were passed 
up the hatch, hand over hand. It was 
quickly done, but we hadn’t much 
time. In half an hour we had difficulty 
clinging to the tilted deck, so I ordered 
the crew into the water. I was deter¬ 
mined she would make no Japanese 
souvenir. So Wong and I worked aft 


and cracked the engine-room hatch 
before we jumped clear. She lurched 
crazily once or twice, then sank steady 
by the stem. We could just make out 
the shadow of her bow as she went un¬ 
der, her bow planes sticking out like 
some impossible marine monster’s ears. 
She was a pig-iron wench of uncertain 
antecedents, but she had been all mine 
and she met her end like a lady, with 
a long throaty sigh for.the pain our 
parting cost. 

I could hear Mann cough for an hour 
or more as he tried to get the chlorine 
out of his lungs, but we must have 
drifted widely apart. At daybreak I 
was still afloat. I can’t remember any 
more. I regained consciousness aboard 
a Chinese fishing junk, lying in the 
bilges with the fish. And with the fish I 
was in due time delivered at Ningpo. 

The rest was an anticlimax. I got 
hold of someone in authority only after 
difficulty. I wanted a boat to go out 
and see if they could rescue some of 
my crew, although chances were slim. 
Only one other survivor had been 
picked up by the same junk that fished 
me out, one of my enginemen. Of the 
rest I never succeeded in establishing 
the slightest trace. If any were picked 
up by the Japanese destroyers, judging 
by what happened at Nanking, I know 
what happened to them. 

I wanted to organize a project to get 
another submarine. I’d earned a hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, and I wanted to 
see the color of my money. I wanted a 
lot of things. In the end I was only 
too glad to get out of China with a 
whole skin. For the Chinese adopted 
the position that the whole story was 
preposterous. The Chinese engineman 
could testify only that there had been 
explosions uncomfortably close, and the 
boat had commenced to behave in a 
crazy fashion. The lights had gone out, 
and he had fought his way to the deck. 
Then the ship had sunk, and he was in 
the water. He knew that I had given 
her the coup de grdce by opening the 
engine-room hatch. In fact the Chi¬ 
nese authorities seemed at one time 
convinced that the simplest way out of 
their difficulty was to line me up before 
a firing squad for sinking a Chinese 
submarine. I think my engineman 
would have enjoyed that. He seemed 
to feel that he had a score to settle with 
me. I felt sorry for him. He had par¬ 
ticipated in one of the most telling 
blows that had yet been struck for the 
Chinese cause. And he was honestly 
ignorant of the whole affair. 

I spent a week in a stinking Chinese 
jail. In the end they let me go. Just 
that! I got to Hong Kong by the grace 
of God. There I borrowed money for 
my trip back by plane. I found two 
thousand-dollar payments had been 
credited to my account at the Bank of 
Hawaii, but by the time I had paid 
back the money I had borrowed in 
Hong Kong and reoutfitted myself, 
this was gone. Mr. Lee pretends to be¬ 
lieve my story, but claims to be unable 
to do anything about my bonus. The 
Japanese, of course, will never admit 
the loss of two big ships. I’d sell out 
my claim for a hundred dollars in cash 
and charge the remainder to experi¬ 
ence. Eiut Young is definitely dead. 
The vision of that cleaver in his skull 
comes back to haunt my nights. And 
Mann is probably gone also. I blame 
myself for those two deaths. For my 
Chinese shipmates I have no regrets. 
It was their fight. I am ahead of the 
game in only one respect. In that one 
crowded hour I had my belly full of 
submarines. Do you know of anyone 
with an opening for an inexperienced 
real-estate salesman? 
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Then he brought her soup—a great 
howl of it with the huge thick crackers 
like miniature paying hlocks which the 
Sturgis Falls store sold. 

“You’ll strangle. Sit up higher,” he 
said shortly, and pulled her up, thump¬ 
ing the pillows at her back. 

Suzanne ate her soup—mutton broth 
with bits of potato and onion and dried 
beans in it—and it was very good. It 
warmed her chilled body and sent the 
hlood racing through her veins. 

When he came to take the bowl he 
stopped a moment by the hed and 
looked down at her. “Now tell me why 
you did that dangerous dam-fool 
thing?” 

“I saw your sheep heading for the 
creek, and I couldn’t bear to think of 
your losing them too.” 

It was out before she realized she had 
said it. That little word “too,” so inno¬ 
cent and so guilty, gone into the air 
with all the things that have heen 
spoken which never should have been 

But he did not question her, did not 
ask what it meant, merely stood lqpk- 
ing down at her as though he did not 
see her. Then he turned abruptly and 
walked back to the fireplace, dropped 
down in his big calico-covered chair, 
and as long as she kept awake Suzanne 
could see him there, looking into the 
logs with the firelight on his face. He 
knew*,. He had heard. She could tell by 
his attitude and the strange baffled look 
on his face and hy what her own heart 

For a long while she watched him sit¬ 
ting so. There -was no sound in the 
room, only the storm out there like 
prairie wolves tearing at the cabin. And 
then, because of the warmth of the fire 
and the soup and a comforting thing 
that was nameless, hut vaguely re¬ 
assuring, she slept. 

Sometime in the night she woke with 
a start, Incredulous and half frightened 
to find herself here. He was still there 
in front of the fire, but with his head 
forward in his hands, so that she wished 
with every fiher of her being she might 
comfort him. Yes, she believed she 
would have been willing to bring Carlie 
Scott back to him if that were possible, 
so deeply did she want him to be happy. 
For it was of Carlie he was thinking 
and it was for Carlie he was grieving. 
Of that, Suzanne had no douht. 

For how could she know that queer 
things were running through Wayne’s 
mind—crazy, confused thoughts he 
had never harbored before, perplexing 
questions .with no answers? “Oh, Su¬ 
zanne, what shall I do? I’ve heen hurt 
and disillusioned. I feel sere and 
bruised. And above all, my pride is 
hurt. I don’t know where to turn but 
to you. More than anything in the 
world right now I want to go over there 
where you are and tell you all about it. 
I want your comfort and your sym¬ 
pathy. And I want you. But you 
wouldn’t believe that, would you? 
You’re the one real thing in life, Su¬ 
zanne. You’re the girl carrying a candle 
for me to see hy. You’re the North Star 
holding up the only light to guide me 
home. But you wouldn’t understand 
that. I could never explain. You would 
have your pride too.” 

In the gray of the early morning, after 
the storm abated and the white prairie 
lay as still as a dead man in his shroud, 
Wayne explained ahout the previous 


night, standing in the lean-to at the 
Martin home. 

Sarah was upset and worried: “And 
we thought she was safe at Sabina’s all 
the time. I wish pa was here. There 
ain’t ever been anything said of one of 
my girls. -leanie may have had some 
talk of her havin’ more than one beau 
at a time—a little foolish, but not— 

Wayne stood, tall and straight and a 
little disdainful, confronting them all. 

“There are a lot of people iu the 
world who think a closed door never 
hides anything but evil,” he said. “Well, 
I wouldn’t want anything said ahout 
Suzanne that you wouldn’t. Thank 
your lucky stars I set out to get my 
sheep and found her. Maybe you 
wouldn’t have had her alive today if I 
hadn’t. I took her to the nearest shel¬ 
ter—my cabin. I couldn’t have hrought 
her home here through that storm if 
eitherherlif e orher reputation depended 
on it. I took care of her and brought 
her safe home here this morning.” His 
voice rose high and harsh, “Do you 
believe it or don’t you?” 

“Yes.” Little Sarah’s eyes snapped 
and her voice, too, rose high and harsh: 

He swept the staring group with 
half-scornful glanee. 

“ Then say no more ahout it—any of 
you.” He turned on his heel and 
walked out, slamming the lean-to door. 

Melinda snickered. “I bet if it had 
been Carlie Scott-” 

“Dry up,” Emily whirled on her. 
“Dry up and tend to your own affairs.” 


O F WAYNE’S sheep, thirty had 
drowned and fifty-two were dead 
from exposure. Forty-nine survived. 

Jeremiah had just arrived home from 
Des Moines and Sarah was telling him 


all this at the supper table, not quite 
bringing herself to explain Suzanne’s 
part in it. Neither Emily nor Suzanne, 
who knew sheep were not all that 
Wayne had lost that day, volunteered 
to help her out, so she said nothing. 

But Jeremiah had more to tell them 
than they could offer him. Best of all 
was the account of being presented 
with the fine silver watch from the 
legislators, engraved To an Honor¬ 
able Gentleman —1862. He could 
scarcely tell it without shoving out the 
emotion he did not want them to see. 
All those lawyers and farmers and 
husinessmen doing that for him! 

They had barely finished supper 
when they saw Tom Bostwick and 
Sahina drive into the yard, and all hur¬ 
ried out to greet them. 

“Ma, we’ve got bad news,” Sabina 
said gently, as though speaking so 
would soften the telling. “ Ed Armitage 
is dead. He was killed at Pigeon Ranch 
in New Mexico fighting the Texas 
Rangers. Phoebe Lou’s coming home 
with her little boy.” 

After the dishes were done Suzanne 
went dow-n past the garden plot and 
sat on a maple log to think ahout 
Phoebe Lou, the night of her wedding, 
leaving them all for love of Ed. And 
now she was coming home without him. 

Word from the South followed al¬ 
most immediately, that the home boys, 
the Third and part of the Twelfth, had 
heen engaged in deadly combat for two 
days at Shiloh. 

Jeremiah • haunted the depot and 
Army headquarters with Mr. Ban- 
ninger and other fathers, waiting for 
the list of casualties, read it fearfully 
when it came—a long, long list— 
scarcely able to pick out the ones whose 
names began with B or M or IF, know¬ 
ing ma and the girls were out home 
waiting for his returning, that Melinda, 


Celia and Jeanie all must wait, too, to 
know what it said. No Martin or Ban- 
ninger or Wiltshire, thank God. But 
what of those others? He rode home, 
sick at heart, but relieved that he could 
face ma and the girls. 

It was the first of June before Phoebe 
Lou got home with her year-old hahy, 
a hard-bodied little fellow whose cheeks 
were red and chapped from the hot 
winds that blew across the Great Amer¬ 
ican Desert. Tom and Sabina brought 
Phoebe Lou out home in their carriage. 
Sabina carried the baby in and would 
not give him up to anyone, hut sat 
down in ma’s chair cuddling him, with 
the rocker squeaking as she swayed 
back and forth. 

When Phoebe Lou followed, throw¬ 
ing back her long widow veil, Emily 
and Suzanne kissed her and cried a 
little. But Phoehe Lou did not cry. 
She just stood dry-eyed there in the 
main room in her hlaek dress, and said 
quietly: “Well, it’s all over. I’ve left 
him out there. He was just life to me, 
so life’s over. He had his faults, but he 
was full of energy and fun and gay 
ways, and there was never anybody 
that I liked to he with so well. I guess 
that’s what a marriage is. And now 
he’s gone.” 

“At least you had someone,” Emily 

“Yes, for your own,” Suzanne added. 

“And you’ve got a baby,” Sahina 
said, and pressed the boy hard against 
her bosom. 

Ma had gone into her bedroom, hut 
now she was back again, her nose red. 
“Well, I guess you’ve got to take men 
the way they are,” she said crisply— 
and it was as near to a concession that 
she forgave Ed Armitage for living as 
she ever came—“some’s one way, and 
some’s another.” 

There was a flood of joyful news that 
June. Corinth was evacuated, Mem¬ 
phis deserted, Richmond captured," the 
rehels at Corinth had taken to their 
heels for a point farther south to save 
themselves an inglorious thrashing by 
General Halleck—or so the news came 
hack to the valley—everyone pictur¬ 
ing to suit his fancy the utter rout and 
demoralization of . the rehel troops, 
not realizing that what advance was 
made one week might he lost the next. 

Wayne Lockwood worked doggedly 
in his fields, so emotionally disturbed 
this spring that he must tax his body 
to its physical limit in order to forget 
the hurt to his pride and the great con¬ 
fusion in his mind. Self-disgust over 
memories that burned, self-flagellation 
over his own mental tumult, and the 
dawning knowledge that only by one 
path could he find peace again, em¬ 
bodied all his thoughts as he plunged 
into the work before the sun’s rising to 
the late hour when he washed the 
day’s stains from his strong young 
hody and fell into bed. 

At the Martins’, it seemed queer to 
have Phoehe Lou home with her hahy. 
Theodore was far too big a mouthful 
for a year-old boy, and so as “Todo” 
he came to one’s call, and in truth, 
came without calling, for he was lively, 
toddling into everything, “for all the 
world,” Sarah said, “like his fly-up- 
the-creek father,” and so different 
from the quiet little Harry of the same 
age over at Henry and Lucy’s. 

The old Martin way of joking and 
laughter was something in the past, a 
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way merely to remember this summer, 
although occasionally there was a 
spurt of gay spirits which broke 
through the feeling of anxiety for the 
times, so that the three girls clung to 
those moments as one clutches at logs 
in midstream. But Phineas,Rand, Alf 
and Ambrose were all in the thick of 
danger. Ed Armitage was dead. Andj 
never this summer did Wayne Lock- 
wood ride singing up the lane road. 
Small wonder the jokes were forgotten. 

There was another Fourth of July 
celebration—salutes, bells ringing, pa¬ 
rades in which a few returned sol¬ 
diers were the prominent object 
of cheers divided in lustiness only 
by those given the stalwart Re¬ 
serves, who would be next to go 
if any other call came. Perhaps 
the war was not to end this sum¬ 
mer after all. 

On an evening in August, Emily 
had just lighted one of the two 
glass lamps, still a little nervous 
over-results, still watched criti¬ 
cally by the whole family while 
the ceremony was being enacted. 
Phoebe Lou rocked Todo. Sarah 
bad settled herself near the lamp 
for a good spell of carpet-rag 
sewing. Jeremiah had been read¬ 
ing news aloud from the last of 
the daylight on into the first of 
the lamplighting, with acrid com¬ 
ments from Sarah. 

“ ‘ Our state is called on to con¬ 
stitute ten thousand men toward 
filling the new quota of three hun¬ 
dred thousand men lately called 
for by the President. Governor 
Kirkwood has called for five thou¬ 
sand loyal Iowans to be furnished 
immediately before harvest. The 
remainder will not be called be¬ 
fore the month of September or 
until harvest is well secured.’” 

There was only silence now. 

More men, more home boys to 
feed to the monster that lay 
crouching there in the South. 

“Hark,” Phoebe Lou said, “I 
thought I heard-” 

Suzanne, leaning there against 
the doorway, had been hearing it 
in the stillness for quite a while, 
keeping it to herself as one 
crouches over a treasure jealously. 
Wayne Lockwood, who had not sung 
for so long a time, was singing as he 
rode home from town. 

Wayne Lockwood rode in lighten 
hearted mood than for many months. 
He had enlisted and felt cleansed of 
some former defilement, rid of an un¬ 
desirable part of himself because of his 
decision. Many things were clarified. 
He knew for a certainty where duty 
lay. And he knew surcease from pain 
over an unworthy infatuation. He let 
out his voice to the extent of its 
melodious power, as though in grateful 
praise that now nothing was to be seen 
through a glass darkly. Peace followed 
in the wake of right decisions. Stout¬ 
ness of character included following 
one’s duty. And just now duty led to 
war. Doing one’s duty made one 
strong. 

To the group by the cabin his voice 
came across the prairie in the stillness, 
so true and melodious, so vibrant with 
feeling that it set every nerve to 
tingling. 

Oh, for the faith of him who reckons 

Each of his days a thousand years. 

The resonant voice died away up the 
lane road and one by one they all went 
into the house. All but Suzanne. She 
walked to the corner of the old log- 
and-frame building, her hand at her 


throat to still its throbbing. As though 
the bittern can still its answering cry! 

“I’ll not try to evade it any more,” 
she thought. “I’mno longer a child with 
dreams. I’m a woman. I love him and 
always shall. No one will know. He 
will never know. That he doesn’t care 
the slightest thing for me doesn’t enter 
into it any more. To give him my love 
will have to be all there is to it. But I’m 
willing . . . and reconciled . . . just 
that and nothing more.” 

To Suzanne there was never any 
doubt but that the song of years was a 
song of love. 


FAMILY ALBUM 

By LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 

I T OCCUPIED a special place 
Among the household decorations; 
Turning those pages, face by face, 

We kept in touch with our relations. 

Gilt-clasped and sumptuously bound 
In crimson plush, that reliquary 
Showed Cousin Sarah, satin-gowned, 
A strangely whiskered Uncle Harry. 

And Captain Blake who went to sea— 
His ship was lost in China waters; 
There, too, was Great-Aunt Stephanie, 
Fondling her pantaletted daughters. 

The Reverend Obadiah Stock, 

Who served the Lord and saved his 
neighbors, 

Looking as stem as Plymouth Rock— 
At last he rested from his labors. 

Daguerreotype and faded prints 
Of kinfolk blissful or benighted; 
Assorted smiles and glowers and 
squints, 

Ladies who languished unrequited. 


A matter of resemblance which 


T\EAR MOTHER : I thought you would 
i-J be glad to have a few lines from me at 
this time, especially as I have taken a very 

and expect soon to start for the war. I 
know this will be a great blow to you, but 
surely you would prefer to have me go as 
a volunteer than to be drafted. I have 
thought long and anxiously in regard to 
this matter and could come to no other 
conclusion but that it was my duty to go 
if we are to have a country and security to 
our lives and property. . . . 

So wrote Wayne Lockwood, saying 
nothing of the emotional turmoil with 
which his life had been troubled the 
past year, dwelling only on the decision, 
with no reference to the events leading 
up to it. 

And now it was the Reserves, one 
hundred more young men, who were 
drilling on the fair grounds, whose sis¬ 
ters, mothers and sweethearts were 
teary-eyed over flannel stomachers 
and foolish heart-shaped pincushions. 
Wayne Lockwood, tall and stalwart, 
was drilling with them. 

Suzanne’s second year of teaching 
had just started, over in the log school- 
house. On a morning of that first week 
Jeremiah came in from the stable, hung 
his cap carefully on its peg behind the 
lean-to door and washed his hands for 
breakfast before telling them: “ Horace 
Akin rode by just now and says the 
Reserves are called to leave tomorrow.” 


Off and on all day, Suzanne, looking 
out of the log building, wondered how 
life could go on after Wayne had left. 
All through the monotonous reciting, 
the thought of Wayne wove itself in 
and out of her thoughts as though one 
were the warp and the other the woof 
of her mind’s weaving. 

“Give the table of two’s, Nora.” 

“Two one’s two, two two's four, two 

That night in the cabin! Something 
brought them very close together, but 
held them apart too. What brought them 
together? And what held them apart? 

“The table of three’s, Lavina.” 

“Three one’s one, three two’s 

“No, no, Lavina.” 

Some pedagogical sense of duty 
kept one part of herself in the 
schoolroom even while another 
part was off with Wayne. Though 
she realized now she could never 
be anything to him, she also knew 
that just to look up the lane road 
and know he was there—to hear 
him singing in the moonlight—to 
watch him come riding into the 
yard behind the stake-and-rider 
fence—all these were better than 
to see him go off to war. 

The afternoon dragged on. At 
last it was time now to send the 
children home. Time! Time, 
which kept bringing tomorrow 
morning closer. Time, which let 
down the weights on the old clock 
like stones on your heart . 

“Is there school tomorrow, 
Miss Martin?” 


“No.” 

“Why ain’t you, Miss 
Martin?” 

Yes, why, Suzanne? 

“You went when the Pioneer 
Grays left, Miss Martin, and 
others.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“ Is it ’cause it would make you 
feel queer to see ’em go?” 

“ Yes, it’s because it would make 
me—feel queer to see them go.” 

When Suzanne went home after 
school, her father was just coming 
from the lane road. He had gone to 
invite Wayne down to supper. But 
Wayne sent back word to the folks 
that he had some things to attend to 
at the last and would ride over later in 
the evening to see them. 

Supper was a silent meal. Dishes 
were washed. Pancakes were stirred. 
Bread was set, ham sliced. Life is made 
up of such infinitesimal things. 

They were all through with these 
tasks when they heard Wayne’s horse 
come into the yard. All had been listen¬ 
ing for that sound. And now there it 

Suzanne’s hand slipped up to her 
throat as it always did in moments of 
stress. Then she went to the window at 
the east of the lean-to and looked out. 
In the dark she could not be seen. But 
the faint light from the main room 
caught and held for her Wayne on his 
horse. He was in uniform! She 
watched him dismount, tie the strap 
and disappear around the comer to the 
front room, where there were lights. 
She walked to the lean-to door leading 
into the room, but she did not go in, 
merely stood in the shadows and 

Hearing the steps on the tree-trunk 
stoop, Jeremiah laid down his paper. 
Sarah’s and Emily’s needles paused in 
their in-and-out joumeyings. Phoebe 
Lou came hurriedly from the bedroom. 


Wayne stood in the front doorway in 
his soldier uniform. 

Oh, but he was big and handsome 
and gallant looking. All eyes upon him 
spoke it as plainly as words could have. 

“Come in. Come in.” 

“Sit down, Wayne.” 

“No, I’ll not stay. There are a few 
things more I have to do. I only came 
to say good-by.” 

“Anything we can do for you?” 

No, there was nothing they could do. 
Horace Akin had bought the sheep and 
Wallace Akin was to have half of the 
com for the husking. Mel Manson 
was taking the team and wagon off his 
hands. Oh, yes—there was just one 
thing—he wondered if someone here 
would look after old Snide. 

“Oh, I will,” Emily said quickly. 
“I’d like to.” 

“I’d be grateful, Emily, and like to 
think of him down here with you 
folks.” And because it sounded senti¬ 
mental, he went on quickly: “The 
Akinses will put in the crop if by any 
chance the war isn’t over in the 
spring—which it probably will be. Now 
that I’m going,” he grinned boyishly, 
“I’m only afraid I’ll meet them all 
coming back.” But it was only 1862 
and Wayne was not to meet the sol¬ 
diers coining back. 

“ I wanted to tell you if you want to 
pasture any stock up there—you or the 
neighbors—help yourself. The land will 
still be here for me when I get back. 
And if I don’t-” 

It hung in the air like the sound of 
the deep-throated tower bell over in 
town, whose reverberations were so 
long in dying away. 

He did not try to finish the sentence, 
for Jeremiah at once said cheerfully: 
“Oh, hell, you’ll be back by spring. 
You’ll put in your crop yourself. I'm 
ready to wager.” 

They were all standing, constrained 
and tense. 

Sarah, her mouth twitching a little, 
said: “What time do the steam cars 
leave?” 

And Phoebe Lou said: “Well, you 
don’t have to think about Injuns any¬ 
way—like we-” 

Emily looked pale in the lamplight, 
her freckles spotting her thin face as 
though they had been painted on with 
tiger-lily powder. 

Suzanne stood back in the shadows, 
her fingers white-knuckled in the folds 
of her skirt, so they would not fly to her 
throat to betray her. 

Jeremiah said: “I’ll be at the train, 
but the womenfolk here say they 
can’t go any more. It's been too many 

“Suits me just as well.” Wayne 
forced the ghost of a grin. "Atmos¬ 
phere’s always pretty thick around the 
depot. Well-” He started over to¬ 

ward Sarah, his hand outstretched. 

This was it. This was good-by to 
Wayne and life and love and dreams 

He was shaking hands with Sarah, 
who held the back of her other hand 
across her twitching mouth. With 
Phoebe Lou, crying unabashedly. Some 
of the tears were for Wayne and some 
for all soldier boys everywhere, but 
more were for a gay young man riding 
recklessly off to Pigeon Ranch w'ho 
would never ride again. With Emily, 
as white as a sheet, dropping her eyes 
so no one could see the hunger in them. 
He was turning now toward Suzanne 
in the shadows. But he did not shake 
hands with her. He did not touch her. 
He only stood, straight and tall, and 
looked down at her. 

And Suzanne, her hands.behind her, 
holding each other that neither one 
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would prove untrustworthy, said very 
quietly: “I'll be up the lane road and 
wave to you when the train goes by.” 

And Wayne turned and went out of 
the house. 

In the morning Suzanne was glad she 
was not going over to town. She went 
down the grassy path, through the 
small gate and up the road to school. 
Queer, how unreal the day looked to 
her. The sun shone and there was no 
warmth. The hirds sang and there was 
no music. Goldenrod and daisies and 
little ragged asters were blossoming 
along the way and there was no heauty. 
It was Wayne Lockwood who was 
warmth and music and heauty. 

She wondered how it would be if 
Wayne cared for her. Leaving today 
as he must, would it he easier or harder 
to have him go? Well, there was very 
little use to waste idle dreaming on 
that. Face facts, pa always said. 
Wayne did not helong to her and she 
had to face it. 

There were only five of the very 
smallest children in school, including 
Nora. For that she was thankful. The 
others had gone to town with their folks, 
to whom the soldiers’ entraining was 
the big event of the fall. Even these 
five small youngsters were full of talk 
ahout the Reserves’ leaving, so that 
Suzanne suppressed it, made them 
study their reading for a time before 
she would tell them her plan. 

Constantly her eyes went to the rails 
over there to the north of the school- 
house. High on the graveled emhank- 
ment the track shone in the morning 
sun. It still ran only to Sturgis Falls— 
no farther. The war had stopped so 
many things. 

It was time now. 

“ We’ll go up the lane road,” she told 
the five, “and watch the train go by 
with the soldiers on it.” 

They were surprised, excited. A war 
was nice. A war let you get out of 
school to walk up the lane road and see 
the soldiers go away to it. 

They hopped and skipped along, ran 
off the dusty lane road to pick red 
prairie lilies and white ox-eye daisies 
and purplish-hlue asters. 

“See, Suzanne, all the flag colors.” 

Miss Martin, they called her, in the 
schoolroom. Out here on the lane road 
she was just Suzanne. 

“ Can we throw them at the soldiers 
when they go by, Suzanne?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will they like it, Suzanne?” 

“Yes. I think they will.” 

Oh, why were things so complicated 
in life? When you were little like these 
children, the whole world was a happy, 
lovely place. And when you were nine¬ 
teen it was neither one. 

It was coming, the smoke flattening 
out into white clouds in the distance. 
The children squealed with excitement, 
their flowers posed for throwing. 

“Stand away back. It goes by so 
fast that the suction might draw you 
right under it.” 

Now they could see the flat gravel 
cars, blue with uniforms. There were 
green boughs of trees fastened to the 
sides. The hell was ringing, the steam 
whistle shrieking. Nora had dropped 
her flowers to clap small hands over 

But what was the matter? It was 
not coming its mad pace, roaring its 
way across the prairie. It was slowing 
down. What was happening? 

“Look, Suzanne, it’s stopping.” The 
children were screaming it ahove the 
clatter of the grinding brakes and the 
piercing noise of the whistle. The 
smoke was blowing down around them. 


Wayne Lockwood was swinging off 
the last of the flatcars, sliding and 
slipping down the embankment, gravel 
rolling under his feet. Wayne in his blue 
uniform was coming toward them. And 
now he had Suzanne in his arms, was 
straining her body to his own, his lips 
to hers for one long moment, while the 
bell clanged and the smoke from the 
engine fouled the prairie and the sol¬ 
diers called out gay saucy things. 

“ Good-by.” 

With no word other than that hur¬ 
ried, whispered “ Good-by,” he released 
her and was up the graded bank again. 
Hands were reaching for him, pulling 
him onto the flatcar. The bell was still 
clanging, the smoke blowing. Wilted 
goldenrod and daisies were flying up 
into the air on short ineffectual jour- 
neyings. The train was pulling out. 
The soldiers, some on henches, some 
half reclining on the car floors, were 
waving countless blue caps. W T ayne was 
the only one standing. In the midst of 
the blue-coated men and the green tree 
hranches he stood ereot, smiling, his 
arm high, holding his blue cap, the 
morning sun bright on his yellow head. 

The children were excited. The train 
had stopped. It was the wonder of the 
year. What were parting and kisses, 
love and war? The train had stopped 
at the lane road. 

They clamored ahout her. 

“Suzanne, did it ever stop hefore?” 

“ Suzanne, I know it stopped for Mr. 
Scott once, and ma said then it 
wouldn’t have stopped ever for any- 
hody hut the Scotts. But it did.” 

“Suzanne, it stopped for Wayne 
Lockwood.” 

“Suzanne, do you think he asked 
’em to?” 

“Suzanne, was it just because he 
wanted to say good-by to you?” 

And then, as a new and pleasant 
thought struck: “Suzanne, why did he 
want to? Is he your lover?” 

“Yes.” 

Suzanne’s hands were at her throat 
and she was crying—happy tears, sad 
tears, cupping her eyes, then trying 
desperately to push those tears aside so 
that her straining hungry sight might 
see the last of that upright figure. 

“Yes—he’s my lover.” 


ALL the neighborhood knew the train 
had stopped at the lane road. But 
no one seemed to know just why. 
Wayne Lockwood had taken advantage 
of it to jump off and kiss Suzanne, ac¬ 


cording to the little folks. Not that it 
meant anything. The soldiers had a 
sort of privilege to kiss all the girls 
good-by. 

In the days that followed, Suzanne 
moved in a world wholly apart from 
the others. The door through which 
she had so often looked was wide open. 
If she threw away the key now, it was 
because she had no further use for it. 
One does not need a key for a door 
which is never to close. All that she had 
dreamed and longed for was to come 
true when Wayne came back. 

When Wayne came hack! 

When he came hack, heaven would 
not be off there heyond the clouds 
floating in the blue above the prairie. 
It would be here and now. Heaven 
would be up the lane road. 

Another company of recruits was 
ready to go from Sturgis Falls at the 
call, one from Prairie Rapids and two 
from other parts of the county. Some¬ 
times when Jeremiah was talking ahout 
these, Suzanne would notice that queer 
look on her brother Henry’s face, as 
though he were going to speak out con¬ 
cerning something on his mind. But it 
always went into nothing as he turned 
hack to his farm work. He seldom left 
the place now, doing his fall plowing 
and his com picking, his husking and 
his stahle work more silently than ever, 
from dawn until after dark. 

And now a letter came to Suzanne 
from Wayne. When Jeremiah brought 
it to her and she saw the heading, 
Helena, Arkansas, and her name in 
strong and steady writing—even as 
Wayne was strong and steady—the 
thought went through her mind fool¬ 
ishly that this was enough, just to have 
a letter, no matter what it said. She 
could have put it unopened in the hosom 
. of her dress and left it there, and still 
have known comfort and satisfaction 
from its presence. 

When it was opened, it was no love 
letter. At least it would not have heen 
to any casual reader. But there was no 
casual reader to see it. Only Suzanne, 
who could read heart-warming things 
between the lines telling ahout the 
Thirty-first being moved down the 
Mississippi on transports, and who 
knew, hy the test of her throbhing 
throat, what it meant when he said, 
“There is so much to say to you now, 
Suzanne, that I shall say nothing 
at all.” 

Of course! She knew how that was. 
There was so very, very much which 


did not need words for the telling. It 
was just there between them. The say¬ 
ing of it did not matter. 

All the other boys were still coming 
unscathed through their battles, Phin- 
eas, Alf and Rand getting safely 
through Metamora, although the regi¬ 
ment had suffered heavily, and Am¬ 
brose surviving Corinth when fully a 
third of his company had been wounded 
in battle. 

In the early spring before plowing 
time no one was deeply surprised to 
hear that the Scotts were leaving for 
Duhuque and that Horace Akin had 
hought the place. Unhappy Mrs. 
Scott, grieving for her girl, had evi¬ 
dently prevailed on her husband to 
follow. 

The days went up and down the scale 
now, with joy and sorrow alternating— 
pleasure over every victory, a deep 
depression at every loss. Over in the 
two towns victories called for mass 
meetings, speeches and honfires, and 
some whisky to celehrate. Defeats 
called for mass meetings, and some 
whisky to drown despair. Prisoners 
of war were exchanged. The sick came 
home. Some recovered and went back. 

Jeremiah set little Nora to reading 
the war news and though she did not 
understand all the reports or the po¬ 
litical speeches, he said it would give 
her a certain definite idea of what it 
was all about. Suzanne could hear him 
at times explaining patiently to her 
“flank movement” and “strategy,” 
and telling her of the station of the 
underground railroad in Illinois, near 
his former farm, operated hy a deacon 
of the church. 

Wayne succeeded sometimes in get¬ 
ting a letter to Suzanne or to Jeremiah, 
saying that the news in it, if interest¬ 
ing, was to all old friends. The Thirty- 
first had been in Mississippi, back to 
Helena, Arkansas. They had engaged 
in a hattle at Chickasaw Bayou soon 
after Christmas, “if Christmas there 
still he in the country.” In January 
they had started for a point near Ar¬ 
kansas Post, marched through swamps 
and mire to the rear of the enemy’s 
works and captured them. They were 
now, on April first, at Young’s Point, 

By late spring the Horace Akinses 
were living in the fine Scott house, so 
that the Martins were in and out of it 
frequently, and never did Sarah come 
back from there without plain-spoken 
envy of the open stairway and vehe¬ 
ment criticism for their own loft lad- 

“ You and me’ll be walking up the 
golden stairs together someday, ma,” 
Jeremiah tried to joke her. “ You’ll en¬ 
joy ’em all the more for the wait.” 

But Sarah would not joke about it. 
And Jeremiah, seeing how deeply she 
felt it, would meet her solemn manner 
with like seriousness: “When the war’s 
over, ma, we’ll see. Just wait ’til that’s 
off our minds.” “When the war is 
over” ran through the conversation of 
the dark days like a scarlet stripe 
through Sarah’s gray rag carpet. 

But the war was over in time, and 
although most of their daughters had 
fine big homes, Jeremiah and Sarah 
lived in the old log-and-frame house 
until they died. For thirty years it was 
built onto and patched, calked and 
tar-papered, whitewashed and re¬ 
plastered there on the River Road, like 
an old boat which is beached every 
year for repairs, but which is still too 
seaworthy to discard. For thirty years 
it was a haven for all its children and 
the families of all the children, friends, 
neighbors—“preachers, politicians and 
peddlers,” as Sarah had once said—a 
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warmhearted comfortable old house 
with its calico curtains and Seth 
Thomas clock and wild-turkey feath¬ 
ers, even if scarred and weatherbeaten. 
Sturdy and honest it stood, unshaken 
in the rains and the blizzards and the 
screaming winds that came down from 
the north prairies, as sturdy and hon¬ 
est as the old man who had fashioned 
its first rooms out of the timber. 

But it was still only 1863, with grow¬ 
ing crops not doing well just when they 
were so needed. Everything was dear 
and scarce—coffee a dollar per pound, 
so that only Sabina, Melinda and Celia 
could each afford a few long-hoarded 
pounds. Sarah and the three girls at 
home tried a half dozen substitutes— 
rye and wheat, bran mixed with mo¬ 
lasses, sweet potatoes chipped and 
browned in sugar. Jeanie, alone with 
her three babies up on the north 
prairie, drank hot water. Calico was 
seventy-five cents a yard, and Sabina, 
cautioned by Tom that it would go 
higher, purchased three bolts, saw it 
later priced at a dollar. 

Gold and silver disappeared from 
circulation. Paper checks valued at 
one and two dollars were passed about. 
The banks issued little cards good for 
ten, fifteen, twenty-five, fifty cents. 

Jeremiah had it on good authority 
that Cady Bedson in Prairie Rapids 
was hoarding gold, saying that he was 
going to wait until it got to three dol¬ 
lars and then he would sell. Telling 
Tom Bostwick this and how disloyal 
he thought it (“When it gets to be 
three dollars, he’ll turn patriotic”) 
Jeremiah could see that Tom evaded 
agreeing with him, sensed that his own 
son-in-law might be doing the same 

A letter came to Suzanne from 
Wayne, the last of June, written near 
Vicksburg. They had left Young’s 
Point, Louisiana, on April second, gone 
up the river to Greenville, Mississippi, 
“foraging for cattle, mules, horses and 
hogs,” returning to Young’s Point, 
moving With Grant toward Grand 
Gulf, moving again toward Jackson, 
Mississippi. They were under fire at 
Raymond on the twelfth of May, 
helped take Jackson the fourteenth, 
were again under fire at Black River, 
reaching the rear of yicksburg on the 
eighteenth, engaged in a successful 
charge on the enemy’s works, and were 
now—the seventh of June—steadily 
under fire. Oh, Wayne, I know what 
you mean, even though you are waiting to 
say it when you get home. 

The letter closed in this fashion: “If 
Vicksburg does not surrender before 
the Fourth, we are going to storm it 
with or without orders.” 

And now this was the Fourth. And 
the residents of this part of the valley 
were trying to haVe a celebration picnic 
on the fair grounds, in Sturgis Falls. 
A few adults were still sitting at the 
. table of planks long after dinner, when 
Cady Bedson rode so rapidly into the 
fair grounds that everyone turned to 
hear what he had to say. 

"Vicksburg’s fallen," was the thing 
he had to say. He had ridden hard all 
the way up from Prairie Rapids to 
bring the message. Cady Bedson, safe 
at home, making money with his grain 
buying, was always the first to ride 
about the county telling the latest news 
from the South. 

It went quickly to the far end of the 
fair ground, like a prairie fire springing 
from tumbleweeds to dried grasses to 
tumbleweeds. “Vicksburg’s fallen.” 

All the rest of the afternoon they sat 
around in quiet groups—fathers, moth¬ 
ers, sisters, sweethearts. Victory! 
But what was the cost of the victory? 


Just so nothing has happened to 
Wayne. Oh, God, don't let anything 
have happened to Wayne. 


N OTHING had happened to Wayne 
Lockwood. 

Lantz, Jacob, wounded. 

Linderman, Cornelius, lolled. 

Lusch, Charles, wounded, died. 

But not Lockwood. Suzanne told 
herself God was good, and then 
thought: But how about the Lantzes and 
the Ldndermans and the Lusches? He’s 
their God, too, and shivered that there 
was no reasoning about it or philosophy 
to it. 

Fourteen men of the Third—the 
Pioneer Grays regiment—had been 
wounded by guerrillas on their way to 
join Grant before Vicksburg—but not 
Phineas or Rand or Alf. The last of the 
month, though, word came that they 
had been in a battle, and lost one 
hundred and fourteen, killed, wounded 
or missing. 

And now the list said: 

Martin, Phineas, wounded. 

It was fall, with a purple haze on the 
prairie and the air like apple cider, 
with Suzanne teaching again and Look¬ 
out Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
words in every valley resident’s mouth, 
when Phineas came home. 

Emily and Suzanne, in the main 
room, saw him turn into the little gate 
and come up the path. They called out 
and ran to the doorway. But Sarah, 
a hank of yam across the arms of her 
chair for straightening, was caught in 
the mesh trying to get up. 

And then the girls saw his sleeve— 
the right—was empty and pinned to 
his side. 

“Hello, girls,” he called cheerfully, 
beginning at once to whistle and swag¬ 
ger on up to the stoop. But glimpsing 
his mother inside, the whistling broke 
off suddenly and he brushed past the 
two over to her, dropped down by her 
chair and with his head in her lap on 
top of the tangled yam, broke into low 
pamful sobbing. 

“There now,” Sarah said, patting 
his shoulder, smoothing his hair, “it 
ain’t so bad that it couldn’t ’a’ been 
worse. It could’a’been both arms, and 
that would ’a’ been a real trial. You’re 
alive and well and can’t go back, and 
that’s a blessing. Come, now; don’t 
you want I should make you chicken 
gravy and saleratus biscuits for sup- 


So Phineas was home, trying to put¬ 
ter around with his one arm, and so 
awkward at it, but no one must feel 
sorry for him or help him. Jeremiah 
gave orders for that. Phineas must 
have no pity to take away his self- 

The Christmas celebration was largely 
an attempt to do something for the 
small children, Henry’s Nora and 
Harry, Phoebe Lou’s Todo, Jeanie’s 
three little girls. You couldn’t take 
your anxiety about war out on the 
little folks, the girls all said. No matter 
that everyone felt as poor as Job’s 
turkey and that there was no heart in 
being gay, with more valley boys killed 
or wounded, the children must have a 
good time. Celia and Melinda had not 
expected to come, thinking that Father 
and Mother Banninger would not want 
them to take the little boys away, but 
when Christmas Day dawned they 
could not stand it, said they felt like 
children themselves and had to get 
home to the old place, surprising every¬ 
one by driving into the yard with the 
Banningers just before dinner. 

The year 1864 began with a snow 
blockade. The valley lay supine under 
its own weather, like a fish frozen 
in the four-foot ice of the Red Cedar. 
Sometimes the mercury reached thirty 
below. From the last day of December 
until the middle of January no train 
trying to cross the prairie from Du¬ 
buque reached the river. The company 
made every effort to get rid of the 
snow, but it piled in the cuts as fast as 
it was shoveled out. 

“A blockade much more effectual 
than the blockade of Wilmington,” 
Jeremiah described it. 

Day after day went by with no let¬ 
ters from the home folks in the East, 
none from the soldiers, and no news¬ 
papers besides the local one. But now 
there was a new telegraph clicking in 
the little frame depot. Scarcely a 
month ago Mr. Platt Smith, of Du¬ 
buque, had sent the first message: 
“ Did I not tell you so? ” It kept them 
in touch with happenings for a few 
days, but when poles and lines suc¬ 
cumbed to the onslaught of the god 
of storms, there was nothing left to con¬ 
nect them with the outside world. 

“We don’t rightly know whether 
Lincoln is still President,” Henry re¬ 
marked, “or what’s the latest down 

Down there! Down where Lee was 
holding the Rapidan, near Fredericks¬ 
burg, and Johnston was still strong in 
Georgia. 


In the midst of this snowbound con¬ 
dition death came into the neighbor¬ 
hood as though to prove no snowstorm 
could balk him, no blockade keep him 
from his grim duty. Mrs. Horace Akin, 
in her new home at the old Scott place, 
sickened and died suddenly from a pre¬ 
mature birth, and not even the doctor 
or Sarah Martin’s capable nursing 
could stay the cold hands. It was im¬ 
possible to get up to the cemetery. 
They packed the casket in a huge 
snowbank of the yard to wait for a time 
of moderation, and Horace Akin and 
the two young boys took turns sitting 
at the bedroom window nearest to it in 
sad and lonely vigil until the day they 
could shovel through the drifts over 
the north prairies to the burial ground. 

It saddened everyone immeasurably, 
adding to the gloom over not being 
able to hear from the South. 

On the fifteenth, after laborious 
shoveling by the paddies, the black en¬ 
gine nosed its way with snorting vexa¬ 
tion across the white fields of the Wal¬ 
lace Akin farm and on into Sturgis Falls. 
Jeremiah in the bobsled, driving the 
heavy-legged Lassie and Laddie, got 
through the drifts before the train 
made the two miles. 

There were letters and papers for 
everyone, canned oysters, sugar and 
hoop skirts for those who could afford 
them, the train bringing passengers, 
mail and freight. And six thousand 
pounds of frozen prairie chickens stood 
in the freight depot, ready to go back 
on it to the Eastern markets. 

In the post office Jeremiah ran onto 
Mr. Banninger in the crowd waiting 
for the long-delayed mail. Mr. Ban¬ 
ninger said he was glad to see him, as 
Celia, Melinda and the two little boys 
were at Sabina’s, waiting for a ride out 
to their old home. 

The little boys had whooping cough 
and the girls thought there was no 
one like their mother for sickness, so 
they were going out to stay until the 
children were over it. So Jeremiah 
took them all out home to ma’s harsh¬ 
skinned hands that were so strangely 
magical in their ministry, the little 
boys whooping spasmodically under 
the buffalo robes all the way out. 

Letters from Rand and Alf were in 
the mail, telling Melinda and Celia 
they would be home soon now from 
their three-year enlistment—each ask¬ 
ing how that little son-of-a-gun boy of 
his was and saying not to try to fool 
their pas by switching the two around. 

A letter from Wayne to Suzanne 
said they were moving by way of 
Chattanooga and Bridgeport to Wood- 
ville, Alabama, where they would go 
into winter quarters—that he hoped it ' 
would all be over in the spring, so he 
could return to see again his farm lands 
in the valley and all his “good friends 
and neighbors and you, Suzanne.” 
Not a love letter, by all the imaginings 
of what a love letter should be. Just a 
line under the “you”—a little half- 
inch line, so unimportant and yet so 
informative. It meant that to Wayne 
there were friends and there were 
neighbors, and then there was Suzanne. 
All the long winter days back and forth 
to school she carried it in her white 
breast, where it rustled remindfully at 
first and then, because of its worn 
pulpiness, rustled no more, but lay 
supinely there against her heart. 

Henry went north to another town¬ 
ship for a week to help a man get out 
rails with which to fence a quarter sec¬ 
tion of ufibroken prairie in the spring. 
There was more than enough for him 
to do at home, but the settler offered 
him cash and he could not refuse the 
opportunity. It made the girls get out 
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draft hoy pulled out a paper, the clerk 
took it and read ‘Cady Bedson.’” 

“When’s Cady got to go?” Suzanne 

“He ain’t goin’,” her father laughed 
wryly. “He got ahead of you there, 
ma. Three quarters of a minute after 
his name was read he had a sack of 
gold out of his pocket, wavin’ it around 
and sayin’ as hig as Cuffy, ‘ Which one 
of you fellows wants this?’” 

“Who took it?” 

“Yes, who’s his substitute, pa?” 

“A fellow on the north prairie with 
a wife and three young’uns. Said he 
guessed his children would have some 
shoes and somethin’ to eat now besides 
corn meal.” 

April brought Rand and Alf back, 
too, discharged honorably at Daven¬ 
port, whence they came breezily home, 
their gay boyishness and loud voices 
seemingly untamed and unsubdued by 
Metamora and Vickshurg. As though 
their offspring were huge jokes, they 
laughed uproariously at the two fat 


little hoys, past two now, running 
sturdily everywhere, still whooping 
occasionally, and ever and anon knock¬ 
ing each other over with raucous glee. 
With a great deal of argument the 
two men bet each other which was 
which, went into shouts of merriment 
when they picked the wrong ones. 

And then Melinda and Celia, pack¬ 
ing up the children’s things, left with 
Rand and Alf. Looking at the two 
strange noisy men, Suzanne wondered 
how the girls could go away with them. 
“They don’t even know them,” she 
said to Emily. 

She thought about that and other 
queer things. Ambrose, Phineas, Ed, 
Rand, Alf and Wayne—all Amer¬ 
icans—all had gone to fight other 
brothers, lovers, fathers and husbands, 
also Americans. Hating them? No, 
you didn’t hate them, Phineas had 
said—not individual ones. It was just 
the damn rebel uniforms you hated, 
like gray lice crawling over everything. 
Once they shared food with some of 
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in the cold a great deal to help Jere- 

Phineas was laboriously learning 
to milk or clean a stall. Melinda and 
Phoebe Lou were the two mainstays, 
Celia preferring to look after the little 
hoys indoors, where her skin would 
not get chapped. Emily was sewing 
now for outsiders whenever she could 
get a dress to make. 

April brought a draft. Jeremiah, an¬ 
nouncing at the tahle that he was 
going to the courthouse to witness it, 
caused Sarah to remark, “I don’t wish 
harm to anyone, but I could almost 
hope that smart aleck of a Cady Bed- 
son would get called—hoarding gold 
and buying up grain and soldiers’ war- 

When Jeremiah got back at night 
and said “ Well, ma, you got your wish 
about Cady Bedson,” Sarah turned 
pale with the responsibility of what 
she had done. 

“Yes, sir, when the wheel turned 
three times and the little blindfolded 


and say my only alternative is to re¬ 
lease her from any promise.’” 

The little doctor choked as he re¬ 
peated this. For myself, I was silent, 
unable to comprehend such a situation. 
At last the doctor rose to go, asking: 
“What shall I tell him?” 

I answered: “Tell him I will write.” 

When he was gone, I sat for hours 
thinking, thinking, when, as suddenly 
as the hlow had fallen, its weight 
lifted, and I saw things in their true 
proportions. It was our lives that mat¬ 
tered, not politics, not scandal. If I did 
not care enough for the man to share 
his misfortunes, his sorrows, then it was 
a futile love. I would glory in standing 
hy when the world scoffed and douhted, 
for in the end he would triumph and 
vindicate my trust. 

I lighted my desk light and wrote 
from my heart: 

1308 Twentieth Street, 
Sept. 19, 1915. 

Dearest: The dawn has come—and the 
hideous dark of the hour before the dawn 
has been lost in the gracious gift of light. 

1 have been in the big chair by the win¬ 
dow, where I have fought out so many 
problems, and ail the hurt, selfish feeling 

see straight—straight into the heart of 
things and am ready to follow the road 
“where love leads.” 

How many times I have told you I 
wanted to help—and now when the first 
test has come I faltered—but the faltering 
was for love—not lack of love. I am not 
afraid of any gossip or threat, with your 
love as my shield—and even now this 
room echoes with your voice—as you 
plead—‘ ‘ Stand by me—don't desert me! ” 

This is my pledge, dearest one. I will 
stand by you—not for duty, not for pity, 
not for honor—but for love—trusting, 
protecting, comprehending love. And no 
matter whether the wine be bitter or 
sweet we will share it together and find 
happiness in the comradeship. 

Forgive my unreasonableness tonight 
(I moan last night, for it is already Sunday 
morning), and be willing to trust me. 

I have not thought out what course we 
will follow for the immediate present, for 
I promised we would do that together. 

I am so tired I could put my head down 
on the desk and go to sleep—but nothing 
could bring me real rest until I had pledged 
you my love and my allegiance. 

Your own 
EniTH. 

I sent this letter early that morning. 
The day passed with no word of reply. 


This I could not understand, and felt 
that the evening would hring the ex¬ 
planation. But the next day and the 
next followed, and I felt humiliated 
and hurt. About noon of that third day, 
Doctor Grayson came. Grave anxiety 
marked his chiseled features. Without 
even shaking hands, he said: “I heg 
that you will come with me to the 
White House. The President is very 
ill, and you are the only person who can 
help. I can do nothing.” He added: 
‘ ‘ I know it is a lot to ask after what you 
have both been through, but it is a des¬ 
perate situation. Neither Miss Mar¬ 
garet nor Miss Bones is here, so I will 
have to act as chaperon.” 

“Did the President ask you to 
come?” I asked; and he said: “No, I 
told him I was coming, and he said it 
would he unfair to you and weak in 
him to ask it.” Then Doctor Grayson 
added: “If you could see him, you 
would not hesitate. He looks like I 
imagine the martyrs looked when they 
were hroken on the wheel. He neither 
speaks, sleeps nor eats.” 

I had to think! So I left him and 
went to my room. Could it be that my 
letter had fallen into alien hands? 
Could he think I was of such base 
metal that I could not stand an acid 
test ? Did he still care, or did he doubt ? 
Then I remembered what I had writ¬ 
ten: that “I will stand by.” 

The Unanswered Letter 

So I went, and the doctor and I were 
silent as we drove through the familiar 
streets; and when we left the elevator 
on the second floor of the White House 
he went quickly to a door, which he 
opened and beckoned me to follow. 

The curtains were drawn and the 
room dark; on the pillow I saw a white, 
drawn face, with burning eyes dark 
with hidden pain. Brooks, the colored 
valet, was hy the hed. No word was 
spoken; only an eager hand held out in 
welcome, which I took, to find it icy 
cold, and when I unclasped it we were 
alone. 

Strangely, in these tense moments 
t hing s are understood with no need of 
words. I never asked why he had not 
answered my letter; only, had it reached 
him. He said, “Yes.” 

Three months later, the day after we 
were married and were sitting before 


the fire in our suite at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, my husband asked to make a 
confession that had lain heavy on his 
spirit. I laughed and said, “Well, I 
promise to absolve you.” He drew from 
his pocket the letter which I had writ¬ 
ten in the early hours of that Septem¬ 
ber morning. The seal was unbroken, 
the envelope worn on the edges from 
heing so long in his pocket. 

He said: “I think I am rarely a cow¬ 
ard, but when this letter came that 
Sunday morning after a sleepless night, 
I could not open it, for I felt the world 
slipping from under my feet. I was so 
sure, with your horror of publicity and 
all the rest of it, that this was the end 
and you would never see me again, that 
I could not bring myself to face the 
written words; so I put it here, where it 
has been ever since. Now, with you 
heside me, I want to open it, remem- 
hering, no matter what the hurt it holds, 
that you came like an angel of light to 
heal my wound.” 

We read it together, and what he said 
need not be told here; only that he 
begged that the letter never be de¬ 
stroyed. 

Years afterward, when I asked Colo¬ 
nel House to tell me where he got 
such an unjust impression as he gave 
the President ahout Mrs. Peck, he said 
he had never heard anything about it 
from anyhody; that he and Secretary 
McAdoo had planned it between them, 
because they thought at the time that 
a second marriage of the President 
might prevent his re-election. Colonel 
House concluded his story. “In that 
I was mistaken, for I think you have 
heen a great asset.” When I asked Mr. 
McAdoo about it, he said that it was 
entirely “the Colonel’s idea.” This 
shifting of responsibility between Colo¬ 
nel House and Mr. McAdoo was some¬ 
thing I never mentioned to my hus- 
hand, because I knew it would make 
him see red. 

After much thought, Mr. Wilson and 
I decided to announce our engagement 
on October 7, 1915. The President 
phrased the announcement and asked 
Mr. Tumulty to give a copy to each 
White House reporter. 

It was after dinner on the evening of 
the sixth. I entered the study at the 
White House just after Mr. Tumulty 
had left. The focal point of this inti¬ 
mate room was the flat-top desk, a gift 


them and twice the pickets of both 
sides sat around a fire and played card 

If it could only be over before any¬ 
thing happened to Wayne! Pictures 
marched across her mind day and night 
in one endless procession of imagined 
horrors. Over there to the south and 
east was the unknown—too far away 
for one to hear the booming of cannon 
or see the gaping wounds or smell the 
fetid odors. But they did not escape 
her. To the extent that her imagina¬ 
tion led, she saw and smelled and heard 
with an inner sensitiveness that could 
not evade the sights and smells and 
sounds. 

Let it be over before something happens 
to Wayne. Bring him safe home and I'll 
ask nothing more of life. 

Thus did Suzanne daily try to bar¬ 
gain with God, prpmising blandly to 
free Him from other obligations if He 
would grant her this one boon. 

(to be continued) 


to thi^ Government from Queen Vic¬ 
toria. On it'stood the student’s lamp 
that Mr. Wilson had used as an under¬ 
graduate at the University of Virginia. 
He loved to work under that lamp, 
which was lighted every night. In the 
years to come, that desk grew very fa¬ 
miliar, made sacred to me by the hours 
which he spent there; and though never 
cleared of work, for fresh demands 
came to it every hour of the day, it al¬ 
ways gave the impression of perfect 
orderliness. 

The Desk of State 

The desk is very large, with stacks of 
small drawers at each end, hoth back 
and front, and where the chair stood 
there was a deep central drawer on 
each side. The President had given 
strict orders that anything of immedi¬ 
ate importance from the State, War or 
Navy department should always be 
put at once in this large drawer. He 
never went in or out of the room with¬ 
out looking in that drawer to see if 
there were things which he should act 
on at once. In later years I assumed 
that supervision for him, particularly 
during the war, when things moved so 
swiftly that even a half hour’s delay 
might be serious. So, no matter where 
I was or what I was doing, I would go 
to this receptacle every little while, and 
often find it too full even to close. And 
many a time when we planned a free 
evening together, the drawer, with all 
the prohlems sealed in big linen enve¬ 
lopes, each hearing an ominous red 
square clipped on the comer—which 
meant “Immediate and Important”— 
would end all hope, and we would 
settle down to work instead of to rest 
and read, as we had hoped. 

But I have wandered far away from 
that Octoher night when I stood by the 
desk and leaned over the President’s 
shoulder to see how the announcement 
looked, typed for the press. I am glad 
that I paused there, for that serene 
evening in the study, with a fire crack¬ 
ling on the hearth and the blinds drawn, 
was the last quiet time we were to have 
together in the White House for so 
many years to come. 

Next morning I was plunged into a 
maelstrom of kindly curiosity—pub¬ 
licity of every sort and contacts with 
every description of person, from real 
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friends and charming acquaintances to 
self-seekers and cranks. Before eight 
o’clock, telephone and door bells were 
ringing, and when I heard someone 
coming up to my room, I thought it was 
the maid with the breakfast tray. But 
not at all; it was a lady whom I knew, 
but who had never had access to my 
bedroom, and who just could not wait 
to tell me how wonderful it was. My 
poor servants were as unprepared as I 
for what was before us, and could not 
cope with persons like this woman. 

Hardly had I recovered from this 
episode when someone I really wanted 
to see called, and I went downstairs to 
the drawing room. I had been there 
a few moments when a ring at the 
bell announced another caller. I told 
the maid to say that I wished to be ex¬ 
cused. She opened the door and, sans 
ceremome, m rushed a man I knew 
very slightly, did not like, and to whom 
I had always been “Mrs. Galt.” He 
caught me in his arms and kissed me, 
saying: “I always knew you would do 
something big, and this is the biggest 
thing yet. My wife is out of town, but 
I am sure she will come immediately 
back, so as to be at the wedding.” He 
cast down a cluster of flowers and went 
as he had come, leaving me speechless. 
I felt that the world had suddenly gone 

The next thing that stands out in 
that day of readjustment to a new life 
was the arrival of a tiny black dachs¬ 
hund, just about two weeks old, poor 
little thing! His neck was en¬ 
circled by a red, white and 
blue.ribbon, tied in a huge 
bow, through which was fas¬ 
tened a big card stating: “ My 
name is America.” This 
sfeemed the last straw, and if 
the little beast had not been 
so utterly miserable, it would 
have been funny. 

The dog was too young 
to keep, so I returned it next 
morning to the donor with a 
note expressing appreciation, 
but adding "that it would be 
impossible formetokeepit,as 
I was leaving for Philadelphia 
early the next day. Another 
gift, which I still cherish, is 
an original drawing by C. K. 
Berryman, cartoonist of the 
Washington Star. 

A Philadelphia Day 

The history of October 7, 

1915, would not be complete 
without saying that it was the 
first time the President felt he 
could call on my mother with¬ 
out exciting curiosity. So he 
went that afternoon to see 
her, and later she, my sister, 
brother and I dined at the 
White House. The only other 
guests were the McAdoos, 
and we had a jolly evening all 
to ourselves. 

The following day the Presi¬ 
dent was to go to Philadelphia 
for the opening of the world 
series. Mr. Wilson had asked 
mother and me to join the party. The 
day was radiant. It was our first appear¬ 
ance together since our announcement, 
and along the route crowds gathered to 
greet us. Upon reaching Philadelphia 
we had an escort of police. No matter 
how accustomed one grows to the def¬ 
erence paid to the great office of the 
presidency, it never ceases to be a 
th rillin g experience to have all traffic 
stopped, the way cleared, and to hear 
acclaim from thousands of throats. So, 
in this first experience where I shared 


the acclaim, I was excited as any child. 
We found a charming welcome every¬ 
where, and people tried in the nicest 
way to express their interest in me. It 
was trying in some ways, but I was so 
content and happy that even the nat¬ 
ural curiosity of strangers did not seem 
an intrusion. The following day mother 
and I dined at the White House. The 
next morning I drove to Baltimore to 
do some shopping. That evening, Oc¬ 
tober tenth, was the first time the 
President dined with me alone in my 

By this time letters and telegrams 
were coming from all over the country 
to us both. Of course, the majority of 
those from strangers went to the White 
House, but I was inundated with letters 
of every sort, including delightful ones 
from old friends, many of whom I had 
known since childhood. Then there were 
requests for everything from money, 
photographs, automobiles and advice, 
to discarded clothing. One letter stated 
the writer was five feet, eight inches 
tall; weight 140; hip measurement 40; 
bust 38; very attractive; only needing 
up-to-date clothes to be a beauty. 

The days were too full for Mr. Wil¬ 
son and me to see each other with regu¬ 
larity, so we had a direct telephone line 
installed from the White House to my 
house. It did not go through the ex¬ 
change, but connected one instrument 
with the other. On the days when we 
had no time for a visit, the President 
would send me, by messenger, foreign 


and domestic information, so I could 
keep in touch with his work. These al¬ 
ways bore a penciled line of comment 
or explanation. 

Often he would be so keen to know 
what the morrow would bring that he 
would say: “Well, if there is anything 
very important, I will call you and 
Helen into executive session.” And 
many times Helen would come early in 
the morning to see me and tell me the 
results of some decision he had made 
the day before—what the newspaper¬ 


men said; what the effect on the coun¬ 
try had been; how Germany had re¬ 
acted to it. If it was possible, the Presi¬ 
dent himself wrote a few lines to keep 
me in touch with his thoughts, and I 
sent him my suggestions or comments. 

This became later a daily means of 
communication. They were vivid let¬ 
ters from him—often only a few lines— 
but how perfectly they brought me his 
anxieties, his sense of personal respon¬ 
sibility for the welfare of the people, 
and his eagerness to have the point of 
view of one as remote as I from the 
great moral issues at stake. 

A Gift From the Golden State 

In this way I followed, day by day, 
every phase of the mosaic which he 
was shaping into a pattern of state¬ 
craft, and we continued this partner¬ 
ship of thought and comradeship un¬ 
broken to the last day of his life. It 
was a rare privilege, and except for 
formal interviews with officials, I al¬ 
ways sat in when one or two people we 
knew came to discuss policies. In that 
way I was never a stranger to any 
subject, and often able in small ways 
to be of help. 

It had been a custom for Mr. Wilson 
to join some of the members of the 
Princeton class of ’79 at a dinner each 
year, but since he had become Presi¬ 
dent the practice had been discon¬ 
tinued. I begged that it should be re¬ 
vived and a dinner given at the White 
House. This was done shortly 
after the announcement of 
our engagement, and I was 
elected an honorary member 
of the class. 

Our second trip away to¬ 
gether was on November 
twenty-seventh, when we 
went to New York for the 
Army and Navy game. The 
honors accorded the presi¬ 
dential office—police escorts 
and a band playing the na¬ 
tional anthem as^we entered 

and most thrilling. Accord¬ 
ing to custom, the President 
sat first on the Army and 
then on the Navy side of the 
field. During the intermission 
between halves, the admirals 
of the Navy cross to pay their 
respects and escort the Presi¬ 
dent to his place on the op¬ 
posite side. When this time- 
honored ceremony took place, 
we had a perfect ovation as 
we crossed the field. Every¬ 
one seemed our friend. 

Among the gifts which came 
at the time our engagement 
was announced was a large 
nugget of gold from the peo¬ 
ple of California, with the re¬ 
quest that part of it be used 
for our wedding ring. It was 
such a charming letter that 
we decided to accept the gift 
and the suggestion. I say 
“accept the gift,’’ for we both 
felt it to be the part of good 
taste not to have wedding in¬ 
vitations, but to send announcement 
cards after the ceremony. For in that 
way we would announce to the public 
that we did not expect gifts. Otherwise 
every official would have felt it was 
incumbent on him to send the Presi¬ 
dent a gift, and neither he nor I desired 
any. 

We remembered the unkind criticism 
of President and Mrs. Taft when they 
had sent out thousands of invitations 
for the celebration of their silver wed¬ 
ding, and how they were embarrassed 


by receiving gifts from people or cor¬ 
porations whose fortunes were con¬ 
trolled by the Government. But the 
nugget of gold from an entire state was, 
after all, not so intrinsically valuable, 
and it had a romantic appeal which we 
loved. So the plain gold band that 
Woodrow Wilson placed on my finger 
on December 18, 1915, and which has 
never been off, was fashioned from the 
nugget with as little alloy as possible. 
We found that the ring required so little 
metal that there was still a good deal 
left. Later we used some of it for the 
making of a scarf pin for the President. 
This scarf pin was a reproduction of 
the official seal of the President of the 
United States and was enameled in 
natural colors, but it was so small it 
was never conspicuous and he rarely 
dressed for the daytime that he did not 

It was characteristic of Woodrow 
Wilson that in the day he left office, 
March 4, 1921, after wearing the scarf 
pin to the Capitol, whither he had ac¬ 
companied Mr. Harding for his in¬ 
auguration, he took the pin out of his 
scarf, put it away and never wore it 

While governor of New Jersey he 
had a pin made with the governor’s 
seal. After leaving office, that, too, had 
been put away. 

But I must finish this little history 
of the California gold nugget. Again 
there was some left, and this we had 
made into a seal ring, with “Woodrow 
Wilson” wrought, as a seal, in the 
shorthand characters which he used in 
his personal memoranda. The charac¬ 
ters were copied exactly as written by 
him. We both liked the idea of each 
having a ring of the same mining, and 
the seal was a very convenient one for 
especial use. Years after, when the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed in that 
gorgeous Hall of Mirrors in the Palace 
of Versailles, after the name “Woodrow 
Wilson” appears the seal from this 
ring, which he was wearing on that 
eventful day, June 28, 1919. 

Plans for the Wedding 

We had decided to have a very quiet 
wedding in my own house, with only 
the two families present. So many of 
my friends told me: “Oh, you should 
be married in the White House; it would 
be so historic.” But I told them that 
nothing would induce me to be married 

I being an Episcopalian, and the 
President an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church, it seemed proper for both 
faiths to be represented. I decided to 
ask the rector of St. Margaret’s Church, 
where I had a pew at that time, and 
Mr. Wilson’s pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, to share the ceremony pre¬ 
scribed by the Episcopal prayerbook. 
So Dr. Herbert Scott Smith, of St. 
Margaret’s Church, and Dr. James H. 
Taylor, of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, were asked. 

I had previously expected a bishop to 
perform the ceremony, explaining to 
him that I could not ask his wife to be 
present, as I was asking no one outside 
our immediate families, and as she did 
not live in Washington it would not 
seem a discourtesy to omit her. He 
replied that he and she perfectly 
understood the matter. He was to be 
my guest at the old Shoreham Hotel, 
and he was to arrive two days before 
the date of the wedding. Imagine 
my surprise and indignation, on the 
morning of December sixteenth, to re¬ 
ceive a letter from the bishop stating 
that he and his wife had arrived at the 
Shoreham, where they had found the 
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reservations made for them, and where 
they were most comfortable; that they 
were sailing in a few days for England, 
where it would cause his wife “much 
chagrin to acknowledge to her titled 
friends that she had not been asked 
to the marriage of the President where 
her hushand had officiated”; so she 
had decided to come with him to Wash¬ 
ington, and would, he felt sure, he wel¬ 
come at the ceremony. 

The moment I finished rereading this 
document—for I could not believe I 
had read it aright the first time—I 
walked straight to my desk and wrote 
my answer. 

I thanked the bishop for letting me 
know of the emharrassing situation 
his wife found herself in regarding 
my wedding, but, several weeks 
before, I had explained to him why I 
could not include her in the wedding 
party. It was impossihle to change or 
add to my list, and so the only other 
course was to excuse him from his 
promise to perform the ceremony, 
which I was doing at once. 

Having signed this, I rang the pri¬ 
vate telephone to the White House 
and, fortunately, found the President 
alone in his study. I read both letters 

He was far more tolerant than I, say¬ 
ing, of course he agreed with me that 
it was a preposterous thing the bishop 
had done, hut that, after all, his office 
demanded respect. Moreover, we 
should consider the gossip it would 
cause. “Why not wait and think it 
over a little?” he said. 

But I was hurt to the quick that a 
head of our church should have so 
affronted the President of the United 
States. 

I said: “No, this letter goes to him 
right now. I will postpone our wedding 
rather than be bludgeoned into a thing 
of this kind.” 

“Yes,” came the voice over the tele¬ 
phone. “I was afraid of that. But, 
after all, the poor fellow has enough to 
stand, with a wife like that.” 

The letter was dispatched, and Doc¬ 
tor Smith was asked to act in the 
bishop’s stead. He was very fine ahout 
the whole thing. On Decemher six¬ 
teenth, Mr. I. H. Hoover, head usher 
of the White House, got our marriage 
license. 

A Virginia Honeymoon 

My house was turned over to deco¬ 
rators and caterers. Mr. Hoover had 
offered to relieve me of all the detail 
in these matters. So I can comment on 
them without had taste, for he ahly 
took command and the results were 
very lovely. The house was small, 
being only two rooms deep. Every 
piece of furniture was removed from 
the lower floor, which consisted of a 
small drawing room with a bay win¬ 
dow, where the ceremony was per¬ 
formed, a dining room and entrance 
hall. The ceremony was set for 8:30 
in the evening. 

Apropos of this, Mr. Wilson was 
amused when, that morning, Mr. 
Hoover came to him and said: “Mr. 
President, I will he on hand tonight as 
usual to tell you when it is time for the 
ceremony.” 

“Do you think I will need that, 
Hoover?” he asked. 

The President reached my house 
a half hour hefore the time for the 
ceremony, coming alone, except for 
the escort of the Secret Service. He ran 
upstairs at once to my sitting room on 
the second floor, and punctually at the 
stroke of the clock, Hoover tapped on 
the door and solemnly announced: “Mr. 


President, it is eight-thirty.” We 
smiled at each other as we both said, 
“Thank you,” and went downstairs 



before the crowd at a distance realized 
that we were leaving. 

I wore a plain black velvet gown with 
a velvet hat trimmed with goura, and 
had lovely orchids. We had no attend¬ 
ants. The President’s daughters, Mar¬ 
garet, Jessie and Nell, were there; also 
Mr. McAdoo and Frank Sayre, Mrs. 
Howe, the President’s sister; her daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Cothran;Dr. Stockton Axson, 
the first Mrs. Wilson’s hrother, who 
had given me the loveliest welcome 
when our engagement was first told to 
him; my lovely mother, and all of my 
sisters and hrothers and their husbands 
or wives; Dr. Sterling Ruffin, an old 
friend, and the Bolling family phy¬ 
sician; Doctor Grayson and Altrude 
Gordon, who was my house guest at 
the time; and the brother and sister of 
my first hushand, who also rejoiced in 
our happiness. Added to these were a 
few devoted old servitors of the various 
households, who stood in the hall, and 
when we were leaving, called, “God 
bless you, Miss Edith and Mr. Presi¬ 
dent.” Mother’s old cook, who had 
belonged to my grandfather, always 
called me “Miss Ether.” Her parting 
words, as we went down the steps 
which were taking me to a much larger 
life, were: “Take Jesus with you for 
your doctor and your friend!” Many 
times since, I have thought that if I 
could take Him with as simple and 
childlike faith as this fine old Negro 
woman did, the new life with its hroader 
opportunities could have heen more 
enriched for myself and more useful to 
others. 

We were to take the train at Alexan¬ 
dria for the Hot Springs, in Virginia. 
We had a lovely drive over in the moon¬ 
light, with the world lying white with 
snow around us. 

As our plans had been kept secret, 
the people gathered at the station in 
Washington were disappointed. Brooks, 
the President’s valet, and my maid, had 


preceded us. The car was filled with 
flowers. 

When we reached Hot Springs the 
next morning, the limousine from the 
White House was waiting for us, and 
we drove quickly to The Homestead. 
The mountains were white with snow, 
and the air from them crisp and biting; 
but it came to me as a real touch of 
welcome from home, for my whole early 
life had been spent in that stimulating 
climate. 

Our suite at the hotel was char min g: 
a large living room, a wood fire, win¬ 
dows overlooking the golf course, and 
flowers everywhere. We had a private 
dining room where the delicious meals 
were served, two bedrooms with baths, 
and rooms for the servants. 

We played golf in the mornings and 
took long motor trips in the afternoons. 
Mr. Wilson had known that part of the 
country years before, so it was great 
fun to try adventures to rediscover old 
roads and places he had loved. When 
the roads would get too had for the 
heavy car to negotiate, we often got 
out and walked. 

We started early one morning to 
drive to the White Sulphur Springs to 
spend the day, but ran into heavy roads 
which made our progress slow, hut pos¬ 
sible, until we reached a stream so 
swollen that the chauffeur said he was 
afraid the water would overflow the 

We decided to get out and let him 
try it, and if he could make it, we 
would cross on a tree which had fallen 
across the stream. If he could not, we 
would return in the Secret Service car 
and send him help. We stood in the 
road and watched the big Pierce Arrow 
lunge and plunge in the current, but 
finally emerge triumphantly on the 
other side. Then came our turn, for the 
old tree which was to form a bridge 
for us was slippery and wet, and very ; 
rotten in places; hut by forming a sort ' 
of human chain—the five Secret Service 
men, the two chauffeurs and ourselves— ' 
we steadied each other and with a real \ 
thrill of adventure reached safety. 

Christmas in the South 

By the time we started back, the 
water had gone down, and we were able 
to drive over the stream, but even so 
we did not get back until nearly nine, 
having started at eight in the morning. 
Now, I am told, the roads are so good 
that it is hard to believe such a distance 
could have taken thirteen hours. 

When Christmas came, a week later, 
we found in the dining room of our 
suite that morning a great tree with 
glowing lights and tinsel, and the as¬ 
surances of the thought and good wishes 
of the guests in the hotel. Also an invi- | 
tation from the management to see a 
moving picture to he given in the 
lounge that afternoon. 

We decided to go, and so notified 
them, and at their request we had a 
little informal reception first, where all 
the guests were presented, among them ■ 
heing Lord and Lady Aberdeen, of 
Scotland; the latter heing the only 
person who insisted upon heing re- 

We had hoped to stay away three I 
weeks; hut on January 3, 1916, came 
news which made an immediate return 
to Washington necessary. At the White ! 
House we found a family party still 
gathered for the holidays—the Sayres, I 
Mrs. Howe, her daughter and grand¬ 
daughter, Josephine, hesides Margaret 
and Helen. 
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bleeding nose. “I guess I must’ve hit 
him pretty hard, don’t you think, 
papa?” Steve asked friendlily. 

Mr. Foraker said, “H’m’m,” and 
came close to smiling. Then his face 
showed lines again as he added, “That 
punch, boy, if I know Totherow, will 

add a cent a pound to rice. I-Run 

along home. I cannot take you to 
lunch today.” 

“Yes, papa. I’m sorry, papa.” 

“Take the car. Don’t jump off and 
on every time it stops, and don’t talk 
to the gripman.” Something of the 
boy’s disappointment, or whatever 
Steve’s expression meant, penetrated 
George Foraker’s worry. “You cannot 
expect to be paid for work left undone, 
Stephen. If you had gone right to 
Dan, and even started your job, I’d 
pay you. But you put it off. Now run 
along home. You’ve got your carfare. 
Mamma gave you twenty-five cents. 
You—you might tell her not to worry, 
Stephen.” 

“But, papa, I-” 

“Don’t argue.” 

Foraker turned and entered the 
office. More than disappointment was 
in Steve’s face; Steve was honestly 
worried. He was so worried that he 
didn’t hear what was being said in the 
office: That the Starr hadn’t been 
sighted, and even if the vessel were 
now outside the Heads, she couldn’t 
come through the Gate because of fog, 
and the rice had to be bought from 
Totherow. “I’ve got to eat dog,” was 
what George Foraker had finally said, 
“and there was no purpose in remain¬ 
ing on ’Change. I’ll require a state¬ 
ment of assets, Miss Fisher.” 

Stephen’s own affairs were also finan¬ 
cially disastrous, since he had spent 
his money; more, it was just about a 
matter of life and death. The way 
home, he was remembering, was up 
Clay Street hill, following the car 
tracks and the cable slot, and so was 
squarely through the huts and hovels 
of Chinatown, where the black-clad 
Chinese whom Steife had insulted with 
gibberish would certainly be waiting 
for him. What they would do was 
vividly supplied by the boy’s imagina¬ 
tion. When they caught him, he 
couldn’t even say that he was Mr. 
George Foraker’s boy, because papa 
was letting the coolies starve up on the 
railroad, and this would make the 
highbinders mad. 

He’d have to go clear ’round China¬ 
town, on streets he didn’t know. Un¬ 
less he saw a policeman. Maybe if he 
saw a policeman, he could tell a story 
about being lost, and the officer would 
walk the five-six blocks up the hill, and 
no highbinder’d dare say a word or pull 
out a knife or anything. No, sir. 

The best thing to do, of course, was 
to go ask papa for five cents, and make 
confession. But when he looked into 
the office, and saw papa’s face, his own 
became long. I g-uess I can walk home, 
Steve thought. I guess maybe I better. 
Chinatown’s danger, at least, was in 
future. Papa didn’t look as if he’d like 
being asked even for five cents right 
now. Steve also vaguely felt abused, in 
that he’d worked all morning without 
having been paid for so doing. 

On the street, without any interest, 
Stephen saw that the earlier sunshine 
had vanished and that river fog had 
settled down. Weather was merely 
something which could keep a boy in 
the house, where there were number¬ 


less things to be done in basements. A 
boy could always cut a giant frond from 
the banana palm, and the stems, cut 
up, made chops and steaks, with Steve 
acting as Mr. Metzger, the butcher. Or 
the handkerchief tucked into his trou¬ 
sers, as apron, could make Steve be¬ 
come papa walking down the street as 
a member of the lodge, or he could be 
Mr. Dennis Mulcahey filling big glasses 
with steam beer, and telling about the 
time when he’d caught six Chinese and 
their canisters of opium, and what he’d 
told the police. 

Steve made the first two blocks 
nicely, taking, from force of habit, 


ache; he was now neither General For¬ 
aker repelling Apaches nor Colonel 
Foraker of Fort Alcatraz, but just a 
youngster whose doughnuts and sarsa¬ 
parilla had become a heavy mass in his 
stomach and who wished he’d asked 
papa for five cents. Even Chinatown 
couldn’t have been so bad as where 
he was. 

Men passed him —sailors in pairs or 
threes, runners with willing victims, 
coming wraithlike out of the fog, and 
disappearing again. Somewhere a man 
shouted, and while it might have been 
merely a bargeman yelling at a steve¬ 
dore or longshoreman, it might have 



handfuls of beans from the open sacks 
before the commission merchants’ 
stores; he avoided Totherow’s, al¬ 
though he wished he could see Henry’s 
bleeding nose. He intended going 
north, then turning west and circling 
Chinatown. The fog deepened and 
thickened, until it was an impene¬ 
trable purplish gray. Not ocean fog, 
but that which came from the hot 
valleys, from the flats where potatoes, 
rye, beans, barley, hay all grew; and 
there was perfume in it, not of the sea, 
but as if the fog contained the essence 
of growing things. It was like the odor 
of ripe figs, as it was like them in color. 

He heard the rumble of drays before 
the horses were visible. He made what 
he believed a proper turn toward home, 
and soon reached what he thought was 
the right cross street on the way, since 
there were stores displaying watches, 
revolvers and rings, with three gold 
balls above the doors; and there were 
saloons and hole-in-the-wall restau- 

Steve crossed the cobbles, and then 
knew where he really was—the water 
front! He’d turned east, not west, in 

Fear crept down his skinny legs to 
unhinge the joints of his knees. Men 
were shanghaied on the water front. 
Anybody could be shanghaied. Boys 
were shanghaied, and shipped to China 
or around the Horn, and never saw 
home again. Stephen’s throat began to 


been a hard captain on a hard ship or¬ 
dering the cat to be slashed across a 
ship’s boy’s back—and it set Steve 
Foraker to running. 

He almost pelted past a policeman 
moving stolidly in the same direction 
before he recognized uniform, helmet 
and swinging club. 

“I’m Mr. George Foraker’s boy,” 
Steve said, desperately attempting to 
change the officer’s opinion that he’d 
been running off with stolen goods. 
“I’m trying to go home from my fa¬ 
ther’s store, and I guess I went the 
wrong way.’.’ 

The officer, examining Stephen, was 
convinced by the boy’s clothes. He 
said, grinning, “So ye was just out for 
a mornin’s swim? Well, come along, 
and after I’ve reported to th’ sergeant 
at Meigg’s Wharf, I’ll put ye on the 

“Yes, sir.” Steve added, “I can 
swim good,” which put off mentioning 
the fact that he lacked carfare. 

He was Chief Foraker now, march¬ 
ing along beside one of his men. He 
peered this way and that through the 
fog, ready to pounce on murderers or 
pirates; he had no club, but swung his 
right arm as Riley did. He could feel 
the bulge at his hip which was his gun. 
His star glittered; Chief was on his 
helmet. Once he heard laughter on the 
bay where ships lay at anchor, and once 
a yell; and he walked a little closer to 
the policeman. 


Why, where they walked, a short 
time ago there had been water, and 
papa said that abandoned ships, pas¬ 
sengers and crew alike having gone 
after gold, lay buried deep under the 
sand which had been pushed down to 
level the hills. Papa said that men were 
buried there, too; and that terrible 
things still happened on shipboard and 
on the shore; and Stephen, embroider¬ 
ing upon that .theme, was really well 
prepared for what Sergeant Mulcahey 
had to say to him in the police shack on 
the wharf, 

“Before ye even think about runnin’ 
away again,” said the unconvinced ser¬ 
geant, “ think hard what could happen. 
We see it every day. A big strong man, 
let’s say, comes along smokin’ his cigar, 
and where is he next? Slugged and 
shipped to China. Is he beat on ship¬ 
board? He is. And what’s his end? 
We pull him out of the bay. Dead. Let 
it be a lesson to ye.” 

“ I hope there’s no floaters this day,” 
Riley said, “for it’s in the fog they’ll re- 

“ If ye’d been shanghaied, and even 
if ye yelled f’r help, young fella, we’d 
never be able to come out and save ye,” 
the sergeant informed Steve. “The 
fog’s like soup. There’ll be no ships in 
nor out today.” 

This brought no recollection to 
Stephen of the ship in which his father 
was so desperately interested. He was 
all ears. 

“I mind the day,” said Mulcahey, 
winking at Riley, “a day like this, 
foggy, with th’ Galatea, or mebbe it 
was Morning Star, lettin’ go her chain 
after crossin’ over from China. She 
was full o’ Chinamen for th’ railroad. 
Them as had died o’ cholera had been 
dumped overboard outside th’ Heads, 
an’ many a one floated in with th’ tide. 
There was a small Chinee boy about 
your size on her, an’ when we come out, 
he was tied to th’ mast. He was so. 
’Twas punishment for eatin’ th’ rats 
stewed up in th’ rice. He’d run away 
from home t’ seek his fortune in Amer¬ 
ica, and- What’s that?” 

“A shot,” Riley’s mouth was open to 
say. 

Steve’s mouth was also open, but not 
to say anything; his eyes were just as 

The second shot followed the first 
without more than an instant of pause; 
there was a high shrill scream, and 
then several shots close together. 

Silence slammed down. The water 
lapping against the piles of the wharf 
fumbled an empty crate against the 
round barnacle-covered supports of the 
pier, and this soft bumping, to Stephen, 
was the movement of a water-soaked 
body. A—a floater. 

“If we go,” said Mulcahey, “it’s 
nothin’ we’ll see in the fog. If we don’t, 
th’ captain’ll say, ‘Sittin’ on your fat 
backsides again.’ . . . Come, Riley.” 
The sergeant, standing, pulled out his 
watch. “Twenty-four minutes past 
ten,” he said. 

Officer Riley saw the fright in Ste¬ 
phen’s face. 

He said, “Wait here, boy. Or, if ye 
like, come out and watch us push off. 
It’ll help us if ye untie a rope. Why, 
’twill be almost as if ye were one of th’ 
harbor police.” 

“Yes, sir,” Steve said. He didn’t 
want to remain alone in the shack, and 
he didn’t want to go out and then. 
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alone, return. But he went. He hind 
of had to go. 

There was a ladder leading down to 
a float, at which a boat, a Whitehall, 
lay tied at both bow and stem, with 
sacking preventing her from being 
rubbed. The sergeant went ponder¬ 
ously into the stem and sat down; 
facing the float, he began to release 
the stem mooring. Riley took his 
place on the thwart, pushing his oars 
into the rowlocks, and, at the same 
time, face sternward also, told Steve 
what to do with the bowline. Steve’s 
hands were cold, and the Manila rope 
stiff; and everything about him was 
cold, too. Far out in the bay he could 
hear shouts; or maybe it wasn’t far out 
at all, but the fog smothered the sound 
down into the water. 

Riley pushed his oar against the 
float. “All untied, boy?” he asked. 
Steve tried to say, “Yes, sir,” but only 
achieved some sort of noise, although 
he’d managed to do as he was told. 
He still held the rope which was fas¬ 
tened to the Whitehall’s bow ring; 
Riley pushed harder, to turn the boat 
into the stream; and Steve, hanging 
on, stumbled, let go of the rope, and 
was in the boat’s bow. 

Mulcahey had turned forward, but 
was looking out into the dense violet- 
gray fog. Riley had taken twenty 
short powerful strokes before the ser- 
geant saw that the boy was huddled 
in the Whitehall’s bow. He frowned 
for a moment, and then he laughed. 
“I’d have done th’ same thing me- 
self,” he said. . . . “We’ve a pas¬ 
senger, Riley. See to it that he don’t 
bilk us of our pay. ... . And, young 
fella, stay down low?” 

Riley said slowly, “Had we better 
take him back, sergeant?” 

“Let him be. He’ll have a nice ex¬ 
cursion around th’ bay. I was little 
older when I stowed away on th’ 
Northern light.” 

Riley rowed for a minute, in what 
had turned into a world of phantoms 
in which Stephen could see nothing; 
then the officer drew in his oars and 
rested on them. 

At first Steve could hear only the lap 
of water at the boat’s prow, and the 
tiny spatter of drops from the oars; 
and then new sounds became a part 
of the darkness. Gulls, far away, 
screamed. A ship’s bell sang, and so 
did others; and so the bay wasn’t 
empty, but there was life about, and 
ships. The Whitehall drifted. 

It came to Steve that it would be im¬ 
possible to return. He could see noth¬ 
ing. Why, they’d drift and drift, and 
be lost, if they weren’t already; they’d 
drift out through the Gate, and into 
the ocean, in this little tiny boat, and 
even if the big waves didn’t overturn 
them, there was no food and no water, 
and they’d all die. Then, to add to his 
fear, he saw something moving on the 
black restless water, something which 
was black as the water, all save an 
oval. Try as he did, he could not take 
his eyes from what he saw, nor make 
his mouth tell of it. 

Mulcahey saw it next. He said, 
“Chinaman, Riley. Floatin’ in with 
th’ tide. He must’ve slopped over an’ 
give some captain lip.” 

Then Riley was rowing again, and 
the thing in the water vanished; and 
Riley said, “It’s like walkin’ our beat, 
this is, to us,” for Steve to hear. He 
was a kind man, Riley; he knew what 
the choked noise ahead of him must be. 
“Why, boy, we know th’ hour, an’ we 
know the tide, and, right now, all a 
person must do, goin’ out, is to have 
the pull o’ the tide on our left hand, 
an’ out we go; an’ all we need to come 


back is t’ have it on our right hand, an’ 
drift. ’Tis as simple as that.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Steve, and felt a 
little better. 

Mulcahey said, “We’re out amongst 
’em now,” and, cupping his hands, 
hellowed, “Police! Who’s been havin’ 
target practice out here?” 

The fog held down any echo. Sur- 
prisingly close, someone yelled, “A ship 
slid past us, foulin’ our anchorage. A 
man who’d do that would do any- 

Riley altered his course, going slant¬ 
wise against the tide; Steve was 
amazed to see the side of a ship, and, 
as Riley worked the Whitehall along it, 
he was soon able to see the figurehead. 
And it was a brightly painted figure, 
blue jacket with gold buttons, and a 
cocked blue hat, and the face was red 
and gold—and then the Admiral 
Buchanan, too, vanished in the fog. 

Crouched in the bow, Admiral For- 
aker slowly came into being. If Steve 
was motionless, Admiral Foraker was 
pacing the deck, spyglass under one 
arm, revolver in hand; and while at 
first the commander of the vessel 
merely paraded back and forth, he 
soon had cutlasses drawn and the guns 
shotted. 

Ribald, insulting replies greeted 
Mulcahey’s repeated shouts. The white- 
, hall glided past Flying Fish, Memnon, 
Red Gauntlet, past a steam packet 
from Panama, her motionless paddle- 
wheels sending fanwise ripples across 
the black water. A Frenchman in¬ 
formed Mulcahey that his flag was 
spread on the deck, making the vessel 
foreign soil. “He’s got a shanghaied 
crew, an’ don’t want us aboard,” said 
Mulcahey. He added, later, “H’m’m. 
Here’s th’ Helena Starr. She wasn’t in 
when th’ fog come down. We’re back 
near th’ head o’ th’ anchorage.” He 
raised his voice, “Helena Starr!” 

Steve’s own vessel had no girl’s 
name. No, sir. His was the frigate 
Rattlesnake, and there wasn’t a more 
powerful craft anywhere in the world, 
nor one with such big guns and such a 
fighting crew. 


A voice called down, “Ye want a 
bucket of slops? I’ll have no runners 
boarding my ship! Sheer off! ” 

“Just in,” Mulcahey said to Riley. 
“ Or he’d not be worryin’ about runners 
takin’ his men. But what brings him 
through the fog, I’d like to know.” He 
raised his voice. “ We’re police. Let us 
aboard.” 

There was silence above, lasting so 
long that men must have talked to¬ 
gether on deck. Then, “What d’you 
want?” was called. 

“ Maybe only a glass to warm us on 
a cold momin’,” said Mulcahey; and a 
rope ladder was lowered. The sergeant 
said to Stephen, “Wait here. Ye’ll not 
be needin’ Madeira, an’ the sight o’ the 
captain’s Manchu woman, all in hea¬ 
then silks, is a thing ye need not know 
about until y’are older.” The sergeant 
followed Riley up the ladder. 

Words drifted down to Steve. The 
mate had been sick, desperately sick, 
after a long voyage from Canton. The 
mate had died just when the Starr was 
passing through the Gate, sail pressed 
on to get him ashore and to a doctor. 
“Then we were caught in the fog,” 
Stephen heard, “ and luck was with us. 
We dared not anchor until we were in 
the bay.” 

“Th’ mate,” Steve heard Mulcahey 
say, “he was shot, was he?” Em¬ 
phatically not. If the sergeant wished 
to see and examine the body, he was 
welcome. “An’ there was no shootin’ at 
all? Not a half hour ago? No? Not 
even pluggin’ a Chinaman tryin’ to get 
ashore with a couple cans of opium?” 
There had been no shooting. What 
made the sergeant think such might 
have been the case? “I dunno,” said 
Mulcahey. “Mebbe we heard a few 
shots. Mebbe we see a dead China¬ 
man, which is nothin’ unusual, these 
days. An’ somethin’ nobody cares 
about, since there’s plenty more left. 
But I was thinkin’, ‘If th’ Helena 
Starr’s suspected of carryin’ opium, 
her captain knows there’ll be a hulla¬ 
baloo, an’ captains don’t like that, be¬ 
cause it delays unloadin’.’ That was 
what I was thinkin’.” 


Stephen heard Riley say, “And few 
ships would venture into port on such 
a morning, captain. Were you in a 
hurry to discharge?” 

“No,” the captain said. “We’ve 
nothing aboard save rice, and it don’t 
matter if it’s delivered today or next 

Then, said Mulcahey, maybe they’d 
just have their glass and be on .their 

Steve, left alone in the boat, hoped 
that the rice was papa’s rice, and it 
seemed to him that papa was waiting 
for some ship with a girl’s name; or 
maybe it was Star of the Sea. He 
heard footsteps above, and then the 
silence, and wetness, of the fog settled 
down. The Whitehall rolled gently, and 
Steve stared at the rope, hoping that it 
was securely fastened. The water was 
oily and black; the tide tugged 'at 
anchored vessel and tied Whitehall; the 
fog was purple-black, the sides of the 
Helena Starr dark as hundred-coat 
lac; and Steve, in his dark suit, was 
part of the black-painted interior of 
the Whitehall. For a full minute he was 
afraid, and sat bolt upright; and then 
he crouched down at the bow, and, at 
full speed, himself aimed a Long Tom 
at the fleeing Alabama. And sunk her. 
A piratical Moor swung into vision, 
and was sunk. * Captain Foraker 
crouched lower, searching the seas for 
more prey. . . . 

He heard nothing, saw nothing; but 
he felt the impact of something on the 
Whitehall, which pressed the light boat 
down and surged it away from the side 
of the Starr even before the rope was 
slashed. As, unnoticed, he turned his 
head, more Chinese dropped from deck 
to small boat; the Whitehall began to 
drift away. Stephen had no need to 
do any imagining now, nor to recall 
that if he’d sat upright, where he could 
have been seen and, in the fog, he mis¬ 
taken for another officer, the Chinese 
would not have attempted what they 
were doing. So Captain Stephen For- 
aker of the Rattlesnake had brought 
about Steve Foraker’s misery. 

How the Chinese had already at¬ 
tempted to land and been violently pre¬ 
vented, how they had now escaped 
from confinement and, on naked feet, 
crept along the Starr’s deck, Stephen 
didn’t know. How sagaciously close 
Mulcahey’s summing up of the affair 
was, he didn’t care; nor was the proof 
of it, the opium which several of the 
Orientals had brought to the Whitehall, 
in the least important. All he knew was 

He couldn’t have yelled if he’d tried. 
He didn’t try. The sight of the Chinese 
with the knife was sufficient to prevent 
him. The Asiatic’s naked upper body, 
sweating, somehow glistened even in 
the dimmin g fog, until it was a black 
which shone like oiled tomb jade and 
became a demoniac and terrifying 

Oh, Sergeant Mulcahey’d see that 
the boat was missing, and then the 
ship’d send another boat all filled with 
armed sailors—but already the Helena 
Starr was lost in the fog, and there was 
nothing to be heard save the lapping of 
water on the Whitehall’s prow. Then, a 
low word. A nasal laugh. It was min¬ 
utes before the dark Chinese turned; 
he saw the boy then. 

How close Stephen was to death he 
didn’t know; he did have sense enough 
to realize that the shining figure stand¬ 
ing above him was no Sam Kee who 
brought papa his morning coffee and 
slice of buttered bread; he did know 
that this was no coolie up on the rail¬ 
road, contented with rice, tea and the 
night’s pipe and sleep. 
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stop a light in some saloon, because it 
stopped at Foraker’s. And Mulcahey’s 
voice boomed, “It’s him! He’s th’ boy 
who pointed out th’ Starr’s Chinamen, 
an’ a fat reward he’ll be gettin’ too.” 

George Foraker said, “Stephen, I 
believed you before.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Steve, and tried 

Dan said something to Miss Fisher, 
and Miss Fisher was kind of pretty 
when she laughed. Mr. Totherow 
looked mad, but papa didn’t. Papa 
didn’t look mad at all. And Mr. Mul- 
cahey said something to papa about 
closing his eyes if .Mr. Foraker wanted 
to arrange for unloading, considering 
that young Mr. Foraker had been re¬ 
sponsible for catching the Chinamen 
and the opium, and papa said that was 
very kind, and he did want the rice 
pretty badly. And papa said, “You 
crowed too soon,” to Mr. Totherow. 

Then George Foraker said to Steve, 
“We’d better not let mamma see you 
the way you are, or we'll both catch 
it, won’t we? You just wait about five 
minutes, and then we’ll see about new 
clothes. You’ve earned your commis¬ 
sion, Stephen.” Papa laughed when he 
said that, and Steve laughed a little 
himself. 

“Yes, papa,” he said. 

He allowed Miss Fisher to cover him 
with her coat. He didn’t think that 
Mr. Totherow would say anything to 
Henry about the coat. Instinctively, 
he knew that Miss Fisher had bent 
down to kiss him, so he hastily squirmed 

Back in the warehouse, he weighed 
himself, and was surprised to discover 
that he hadn’t lost a single pound. He 
found a round yellow pencil on the 
scales, and put it in his pocket as a 
matter of course; he remembered that 
he’d left certain of General Foraker’s 
supplies up on the sacks of beans, and 
went after them. Papa and Mr. 
Totherow were still talking; or Mr. 
Totherow did the talking, and papa 
laughed. 

“Papa’s prettysmart,” Steve thought. 
“Yes, sir. Pretty smart.” He took out 
the pencil and examined it; he picked 
up one of the pieces of paper bag which 
had been Engineer Foraker’s diamond- 
stacked locomotive; he carefully rolled 
the paper around the pencil, diago¬ 
nally. When he shook out the pencil, he 
had a paper tube. He moistened it 
with his tongue, so that it would not 
unroll. Then he put a bean in his 
mouth, and aimed his shooter at Mr. 
Totherow; but he guessed maybe he’d 
better not let fly. If it had been Henry, 
instead of Henry’s father- 

Next, he tore two small places just 
below the tip of the point of the diag¬ 
onally rolled paper, so that the result 
was arrow-shaped, but still a part of 
the tube; and when he sucked it experi¬ 
mentally, this arrow-shaped end flut¬ 
tered back and rasped on the tube itself 
and made a gently insulting noise. He 
thought, “Papa believed me,’ and this 
made him feel warm and happy; hap¬ 
pier, even, than the belief that he was 
Mr. Stephen Foraker, who, as the 
city’s leading commission merchant, 
had consummated one important deal, 
and would, possibly at lunch, arrange 
to buy all the beans and grain in the 

He saw Mr. Totherow leaving the 
store. Without intending to do it, 
Stephen sucked in fiercely on the tube. 
The noise produced was not gentle this 
time, but it was beautifully, satisfyingly 
insulting. At first Steve thought that it 
was Dan who laughed, because it was a 
big laugh; and then he knew that the 
laughter was really his father’s. 
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THE RESTLESS MEMRT 


atmosphere, as it were. When were you 
last a chaperon, Irene?” 

• ‘ When did you last need one ? ” She 
laughed, hoping that nothing she said 
would imply any judgment or a desire 
to pass judgment. 

When Harold returned, after Mar¬ 
garet had gone to bed tired, he asked, 
"Where’s Margaret?” 

“She’s asleep. Harold, she’s left 

“ Left him ? ” he asked incredulously. 
“Why, she can’t do that!” 

“My dear,” Irene said, “she’s done 

“But - I’m sure that John 

hasn’t been cruel to her?” 

“What do you mean by being cruel, 
Harold?” 

“Mistreating her, beating her-” 

Irene laughed. “I’m sure he hasn’t 
beaten her.” 

“Then I certainly don’t understand. 
I’m sure he has been a good husband.” 

Irene nodded wearily. “I am too.” 

Goddard came the next day, a tall 
attractive man of forty, with an air of 
being so sure about himself, the master 
of every situation that might arise. 
Here was a man with various gifts and 
a strong sense of direction, uncertain 
only in not knowing which gift would 
take him farther along. He knew 
where he wanted to go, and that 
knowledge gave him a strength that a 
thousand aimless men lacked. It was 
apparent at once what Margaret could 
do for him; she could help him bridle 
his own talents, discipline them. 

At dinner Irene watched Harold. 
She was sure he would not like God¬ 
dard, but from time to time she saw 
him smile. Goddard had his own way 
of talking, whether it was the story of 
a Swedish fisherman whom he had met 
on a vacation in Trondheim or the 
story of a British consul on Majorca. 
He talked in anecdotes; he talked of 
personalities as if he kept all his memo¬ 
ries of all people filed away in story 
form, so that every acquaintance was 
stored away to emerge some day as a 
character in his writing. 

From time to time Irene saw him 
glance proudly at Margaret. If any¬ 
thing, his assurance annoyed her, as if 
he were ignorant of the problem in 
Margaret’s mind, as if for him such a 
problem would not and could not exist. 
Probably it would not exist, but that 
assurance did not make him the more 
likable. Yet—and Irene conceded it 
from first meeting—they would make a 
charming, well-matched couple. 

He went back early to the Hotel 
Europeiski, where he was staying, and 
Harold went to his own room, to leave 
the two women together. 

“I don’t feel at all sleepy,” Margaret 
said. “Now, what about Paul?” 

“He’s very attractive,” Irene said 
carefully. 

“I think I could be happy with 
him.” She seemed to sway back and 
forth, and Irene was alarmed. “It is 
difficult to have to buy happiness at 
the cost of another person’s unhappi¬ 
ness. If only John would find someone 
else and be happy with her! That is 
the chorus of ten thousand unhappily 
married people, I suppose.” 

“I suppose so,” Irene said color¬ 
lessly. She was watching Margaret 
closely. “You aren’t well, Margaret?” 

“I’ve not been well for weeks. My 
head feels as if this decision were some¬ 


thing very real inside it, going round 
and round like a clinker in a sifter, 
banging against the sides. I suppose it 
is the terrific finality of the decision 
that holds me back.” As if it were un¬ 
pleasant even to think of, she tried to 
smile. “It’s unfair of me to put my 
problem into this peaceful household.” 

“I only wish I could help!” 

Later, when she was alone with 
Harold, he said, “That Goddard chap 
is very nice. He’s most amusing.” 
Then fretfully, as if he had been worry¬ 
ing over it, “I hate to see Margaret so 
upset. Do you know what I think? 
She ought to go back to John!” 

“That’s her own affair, Harold,” 
Irene said, without emphasis, annoyed 
at his conviction. 

“ It’s a strange coincidence that God¬ 
dard should turn up at this time.” He 
was silent then, as if this were some¬ 
thing new to think on. “Say, is it this 
Goddard?” 

“Yes,” Irene answered. 

“She can’t be serious! Why, that 

“ You just said you liked him.” 

“But he’s a lightweight; he’s no¬ 
where near good enough for her.” 

“And John is?” Irene felt annoyed. 

“I don’t think John is, either, but, 
after all, he’s her husband. Doesn’t 
that make a difference?” Harold was 
not one for delicate analyses. 

“Who knows? It isn’t as easy as 
that.” 

“People would say that she ought 
to go back—everyone would tell her 
that.” 

“ Listen, Harold,” Irene said bluntly, 
“let’s not talk about it. Margaret’s 
problem is real, deadly real, and simple 
generalizations are not going to help it. ’ ’ 

“You sound as if you wanted to 
quarrel, Irene.” 

“No,” she said quickly, but she 
wanted to shout it. “No!” 

The days of the next week were to 
one pattern. Each morning Goddard 
called for Margaret and they went out 
to explore Warsaw, through the streets 
of the old city, through the drawing 
rooms of its palaces. Each day Mar¬ 
garet asked Irene to join them, but she 
always refused. Letting them alone 
might help Margaret to make up her 
mind. Each day they returned at tear 
time, to tell of what they had seen, of 
some attempted conversation with an 
old merchant in the market, of meeting 
some Polish count at the Europeiski 
Caf6 who had the language and the 
manners of a courtier of Louis XIV. 
They were like children away from a 
strict home for the first time, although 
Margaret seemed more than usually 
tired and drawn. Once Harold and 
Irene joined them at the Europeiski 
for coffee in the late afternoon, and it 
amused Irene to see how Goddard 
adopted the attitude of being so much 
older, so much wiser, so much more ex¬ 
perienced. It was especially obvious in 
the way that he insisted that his im¬ 
pressions of Europe and even of War¬ 
saw were the correct ones, his conclu¬ 
sions the proper ones. Rather than 
being annoyed, Margaret, who knew 
more of Europe than he would ever 
know, seemed to like it; it was some¬ 
thing new for her. But privately Irene 
thought that Goddard was a little too 
willing to assume his superiority, too 
lofty to think that it needed arguing or 
supporting. 


Harold felt uneasy. “ I just can’t feel 
it’s proper,” he said, “the way these 
two run around.” 

“They seem happy, don’t they?” 

“Yes, of course, but-” 

“People have separated bsfore,” 
Irene said. “It is their own affair.” 

For Margaret these were like the 
final days of grace before an ultimatum 
expired. Once she said to Irene, “I 
would like these days to be without 
time. It would be nice to have a few 
such days.” 

Then on a late afternoon she came to 
Irene with Goddard following behind. 
Irene was in the garden and Margaret 
sat down beside her. As if it were a re¬ 
mark about the fragrance of near-by 
flowers, she said delicately, “I’ve made 
my decision.” 

Irene glanced up, not at her but at 
Goddard, and saw his smiling face. He 
looked as if Margaret had said a per¬ 
fectly obvious thing, as if he had never 
once realized the pain that Margaret 
had gone through. 

“I shall go back to the States and 
get a divorce at once,” Margaret said. 
“It has been so lovely here, I hate to 
think of leaving.” 

“You can stay here a few days 
more,” Irene answered, not wanting to 
think of her gone and the house almost 
empty again. * ‘ There is no need for you 
to leave at once.” 

“Would it be all right if I stayed a 
few days more, Paul?” 

He did not seem pleased, but he 
said, “As you wish, my dear.” 

Irene-heard steps and, saw Harold 
coming along the veranda. She thought 
she knew every mood his face could 
express and the l i m its of its expression, 
but here in his face was something 
new, close to alarm. He greeted the 
couple nervously, and instead of sit¬ 
ting down quietly, he walked about 
the garden, as if some problem too big 
for him had come up. 

“You’re having dinner downtown 
with us,” Goddard said. “We found a 
beautiful eighteenth-century wine res¬ 
taurant today.” 

Concerned about Harold, Irene de¬ 
clined at first, but finally she agreed. 
As soon as Harold and Irene were in 
their room, Harold said, “I saw John 
today—John Sterling, Margaret’s hus¬ 
band.” 

“You saw him? Where is he?” 

“Here in Warsaw.” 

“Good God!” For the first mo¬ 
ment Irene wondered what his coming 
would mean to Margaret. Then she 
wondered if Harold might have sent 
for him. Then questions: “Where did 
you see him? Are you sure it was he? 
What did he say?” 

“I saw him in the Europeiski. I just 
went in for lunch, and there he was.” 

“Are you sure?” Irene asked, hop¬ 
ing he would say “No.” 

Harold nodded. “I spoke to him. 
We talked for a little while. He seemed 
terribly depressed.” 

“He did not ask about Margaret?” 

“ He said that he knew that she was 
with us, and he presumed that we 

knew about -” Harold became 

suddenly angry. “It's a damned 
shame! I felt so sorry for him. He 
looked as if he’d been inside a chum 
for a week.” 

“ I suppose so,” Irene said. She was 
wondering if John would try to see 
Margaret, if he would meet Goddard; 
they were at the same hotel. 
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“What do you suppose Margaret 
will do if she sees John?” Harold 
asked. 

“I don’t know. It’ll be better if 
they don't meet.” But in trying to de¬ 
cide why not, Irene found that she was 
thinking of how John would feel rather 
than of Margaret. She would be all 
right. She had made her decision; she 
had Goddard. 

It was impossible to think of dining 
together this evening in anything like a 
gala spirit. Irene went to Margaret, 
hoping she would not try to guess at 
reasons, and said that she felt badly 
and would rather dine at home. She 
was relieved when she saw Goddard 
and Margaret go out. 

Dinner with Harold alone was bad 
enough. He hegan, “You know, I just 
cannot get that poor chap’s face out of 
my mind.” 

“Please, Harold,” Irene said, her 
nerves now bare. 

“Of course, you take Goddard’s 
side.” It seemed incredible that he 
wanted to quarrel. “I think you ought 
to talk to Margaret.” 

■ “I prefer to let her take care of her 
own affairs.” 

“Then I think I shall talk to her,” 
he said pompously. “I’ll invite her to 
my office and see that John is there, 
and let them talk.” 

“Listen, take my advice and keep 
out of it.” Irene did not mean to speak 
so sharply. 

“I never heard you talk like that 
before. You sound as if I were trying to 
do some damage or other.” 

“You didn’t by any chance send for 
him to come here?” 

“Of course not.” 

Irene said nothing, but looked 
sharply at him. 

“It would only save trouble,” Har¬ 
old went on calmly, as if he had to ex¬ 
plain to someone. “Sooner or later she 
will go back to John. She might as well 
do it now.” 

“And why are you so sure?” 

“Because he’s her husband. She 
doesn’t realize what he means to her.” 

That sounded like a defense of him¬ 
self, but Irene did not say so. It would 
be so easy to say to him now, “Smug, 
self-satisfied, and I am your wife, too, 
and because of that you are sure of 
me, I suppose?” Then to ask him, 
“What does marriage mean? What 
have we except daily routine, a care¬ 
fully kept home, clothes hanging in 
adjoining closets?” 

The doorbell rang and startled Irene. 
A moment later the maid announced, 
“A Mr. Sterling is calling.” In panic 
at the potential situation ahead, Irene 
looked at Harold and asked, “What 
shall we do?” 

“Ask him to come in, of course.” 

John Sterlmg entered and Irene 
thought he was smaller than when she 
had seen him last. It was prohably the 
sharper curve to his shoulders, the way 
he had of looking up from under his 
long brows, as if he were peering up at 
someone. He was not attractive, but 
his ugliness was a healthy masculine 

Irene could not remember the lines 
in his face, heavy lines like carelessly 
plowed furrows. He never seemed less 
like a man destined to make a firm 
impression; and now he had a kind of 
shyness in his voice. 

“I didn’t mean to disturb you,” he 
said, and Irene wished he would not be 
so abject. “I had to come to talk to 
both of you. I know Margaret is not 

Rather than asking how he knew, 
Irene said quietly, “I’m glad you’ve 


“Certainly, certainly, sit down, 
John,” Harold said huskily. “Have a 
drink?” 

“Nothing at all, thank you,” he 
said. “You’re hoth so kind. I just 
want to talk. I ran into Margaret a 
little while ago as I was about to go 
into Plaschek’s restaurant—an old 
favorite of mine.” 

“She saw you?” 

“ They ”—heaccented the pronoun— 
“were»too busy to see me.” He said it 
without bitterness. “I came out here 

“You must have some dinner,” 
Harold said. 

“No, nothing. I really couldn’t eat. 
I have heen in Warsaw three days. 
You don’t know what it has meant. I 
never look at a taxicah without won¬ 
dering if they are riding in it. I have 
walked past this house a dozen times 

at night and wondered which light- 

I go by night dubs and restau- 


Irene knew nothing to say, and she 
was sure that there was nothing any¬ 
one could say. 

“I know I ought not to have come,” 
he continued. “I told myself I was a 
fool for coming; that it was no use. I 
could not stay away. No one can hold 
her if she wants to go, no one has a 
right to hold her. I’ve told that to 
myself over and again.” 

Then Harold broke in, and Irene 
realized that all the time she was 
afraid that he would interrupt clum¬ 
sily. “Do you know this Goddard?” 

“Yes, certainly. A very fine per- 

Irene looked at her husband. His 
face sagged in surprise. 

“ He’s a very nice person,” John con¬ 
tinued. “I like him very much.” He 
was trying to make it sound so genu¬ 
ine, and Irene wondered why. Harold 
showed on his face that he did not at 
all understand. 

“I have to ask one thing,” John 
continued. “I came out here just to 
ask it, then I must go. When Mar¬ 
garet left she told me that she wanted 
time to think, that she was not certain 


of her decision. Do you know-” 

He hesitated as if afraid of the answer, 
then he hegan again, “ Do you know if 
she has made up her mind?” 

To lie to him was horrible, but Irene 
knew that he would have to hear that 
from Margaret. “I do not know what 
she thinks.” She could only hope her 
face showed nothing, for he was look¬ 
ing at her searchingly. 

Then it was worse to hear him an¬ 
swer, “Well, if she has not decided 
yet, there may be hope!” 

Harold tried to ease the tension by 
taking the conversation to French poli¬ 
tics and the international situation, 
and though John answered his ques¬ 
tions, it was like a man answering from 
the top of a fog-covered platform. 
Then he stood up. “I must go now, he- 
fore they come back.” He left at once, 
nervous, in his eagerness to leave, at 
the thought of any accidental meeting. 

“Have you decided to tell Mar¬ 
garet?” Harold asked. 


It was a question that Irene would 
rather have avoided. “Not tonight!” 

Goddard brought Margaret home 
hefore eleven. She seemed exhausted 
hut happy. “ We had such a lovely eve¬ 
ning,” she said. “Such a lovely old 
restaurant.” She told in detail of old 
rooms, courteous, almost courtly wait¬ 
ers, and fine food. 

Irene had to hide behind noncom¬ 
mittal remarks and a fixed smile that 
she felt must be a giveaway. Goddard 
soon went hack to the hotel and Mar¬ 
garet went to her room. Irene was glad 

“You’d better tell her,” Harold 

“It can wait until morning.” That 
would be kinder to Margaret. Then 
the telephone rang and Irene looked 
startled and alarmed. 

“ It’s prohahly something at the em¬ 
bassy,” Harold said, going to the tele¬ 
phone. He was back in a moment. 
“ It’s for Margaret. It's Goddard. He 
says it’s terrihly important.” 

Irene called her, choking with the 
certainty of what Goddard was ahout 
to say. A few minutes later Margaret 


came into the room, her face as white 
as the dressing gown wrapped around 

“John is in Warsaw,” she said dully. 
“Paul just met him in the lohhy of the 
hotel. Oh, God!” She sank into a 
chair. 

Irene could say nothing. It was nat¬ 
ural to feel relieved that she had not 
had to hreak the news. Harold stam¬ 
mered something ahout heing sorry. 

“I’d hoped he would not come,” 
Margaret said slowly. “I’d better tele¬ 
phone him. I’ll see him tomorrow.” 
Then she turned around, dazed. “No, 
that will make it harder.” Her lips 
were pale and her face was without 
color. Like a little child, she said, “I 
don’t know what to do. It would have 
been easier if he had not come, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Then slowly, so slowly that Irene 
could scarcely believe what she saw, 
Margaret collapsed. 

She lay exhausted the next day and 
the doctor forhade her to see anyone. 
“Her condition may be serious,” he 
said, and his voice was grave. “We 
shall know within twenty-four hours. I 
would not move her.” 

At breakfast Irene thought of a 
problem she did not want to face. 

Harold attacked it hluntly. “I shall 
call John at once and ask him to come 
to my office and let him know that 
Margaret is sick.” 

Irene agreed. 

She told Goddard a little later, when 
he telephoned, and he came out to the 
house at once. 

“She’ll be all right in a day or so,” 
Goddard said cheerfully. “Can I see 
her?” 

“ She’s sleeping now. She had better 
not be disturhed.” 

“I’ll just sit in the sunshine in the 
garden,” he said. “I promise not to he 
a nuisance.” 

When the doorhell rang a little later, 
Irene knew dully who was calling. The 
thought of the two men meeting was 
unimportant now, and as soon as John 
came into the living room she said, 
“Paul Goddard is out in the garden.” 

“That doesn’t matter. How is Mar¬ 
garet?” 

“She’s pretty sick this morning. I 
was really worried last night.” 

“I’m sorry for her, so sorry,” John 
said. “I wish I could do something.” 
Then, as if he were forcing himself to it, 
he said, “I should like to go out and 
talk to Goddard.” 

“Please.” She watched him go. He 
seemed somewhat steadier than he had 
heen the night before. 

She could not know what was said, 
but the conversation did not last ten 
minutes. When John came back to the 
house he looked older, his mustache 
drooped and fatigue that sleep could 
scarcely remedy was in his face. He 
made no comment on the conversation 
and only said, “I’m going hack to my 
hotel. I’ll be there all day, if Mar¬ 
garet wants me.” Then, helplessly, 
“I’ll go hack to Paris tonight.” 

And Irene knew what Goddard had 
told him. A minute later she knew it 
from Goddard. “He asked me if Mar¬ 
garet had made any decision, and I 
couldn’t keep the poor chap in sus¬ 
pense, so I told him.” 

“You shouldn’t have done it,” 
Irene said instinctively. She caught 
herself, “I suppose it is best that he 
knows. But I feel so sorry for him.” 

“So do I,” Goddard said colorlessly, 
as he went back to the garden. 

Mechanically, Irene set ahout her 
household work. At noon Harold tele¬ 
phoned, “You have not forgotten the 
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dinner tonight with the second secre¬ 
tary of the British Embassy?” 

Irene had forgotten it, and Harold 
was a stickler for such details of dip¬ 
lomatic life. She tried to say, “-But 
with Margaret sick-” 

“We do not have to stay very long, 
but we must go.” That was that. They 
would go. 

In the late afternoon the doctor 
came and found Margaret awake and a 
little stronger. “I’d like to see Irene,” 
she said. “And Paul, if he is here.” 
She sat up with a pillow behind her. 
“I feel better, I have rested. What 
have you done all day, Paul?” 

“I’ve been sitting in the garden.” 
Then he stammered, “John was here.” 

“Here?” She was suddenly re¬ 
minded of something. “He knows I am 
sick?” 

“Yes,” Paul said. Then, bluntly, 
while Irene wished she could shut him 
off, “I told him of your decision too.” 

“Oh, Paul!” She closed her eyes. 
Her face was suddenly colorless. 

‘ 1 1 saw no reason for not being frank. ” 

“No, no,” she said hastily. “What 
did he say? Was he angry?” 

“He only said that he was going 
back to his hotel and that he would 
take tonight’s train for Paris.” 

“He did not ask to see me? He has 
not telephoned since?” 

Irene shook her head. “No.” Mar¬ 
garet’s weakness frightened her. 
“Come, Paul, we’d better go now.” 

“ I’ll be back first thing in the morn¬ 
ing, dear,” Paul said. “Sleep well.” 

The people around the dinner table 
pushed back their chairs. Dinner, a 
dreadful dinner, was finished and Irene 
was glad. In a few minutes she could 
go home. She had been uneasy at 
leaving Margaret alone. All evening 
she could not dim the memory of Mar¬ 
garet’s face as she had last seen it. 

As she was about to leave the dining 
room a servant approached. “You are 
wanted on the telephone, madame.” 

It was one of her own servants call¬ 
ing. “Please come home at once.” 

“What’s the matter?” Irene’s voice 
cracked. 

“Mrs. Sterling is not here, madame. 
I went to her room and she was gone.” 

They got home as quickly as they 
could. “She probably went back to 
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Paris with John,” Harold said hope¬ 
fully. 

“Possibly,” Irene agreed, not know¬ 
ing quite what she thought. “But she 
is too sick to go out.” 

Nothing in Margaret’s room was 
touched, nothing was missing but the 
clothes she wore. As they stood, won¬ 
dering in alarm, the front door opened 
below, and they heard M argaret’s voice. 
John was with her. “I brought Margaret 
home,” he said simply. “She is tired. 
I’ll go back to the hotel now. . . . 
Good night, sweetheart.” 

Irene took Margaret to her room. 

“Don’t go yet,” Margaret said. 
“ Let me talk to you. I had to see him. 
I telephoned him and told him I was 
coming.” 

“ You shouldn’t have left the house,” 
Irene said sternly. “You were too 

“I wanted to see him before he left 
for Paris. I couldn’t ask him to come; 
I had to go to him.” She looked whiter 
than ever, as fragile as foam. 

“Tell me about it tomorrow, dear,” 
Irene said gently. “Not tonight.” 

“I want to talk to you tonight. Talk¬ 
ing to you will only be telling myself 
that I have done right. I couldn’t get 
John from my mind—the way he ac¬ 
cepted my decision, not protesting, not 
saying a word.” She smiled. “That 
takes a kind of strength, a strength I 
didn’t know he had. There are prob¬ 
ably lots of fine things about him I 
don’t know'. I had to go to him. I told 
him I would stay here a few days until 
I feel better, and then we would go 
back to Paris together.” She tried to 
sit up in bed, but she smiled weakly as 
she had to fall back. “Do you know 
what I’ve thought? People always say 
‘They married and lived happily ever 
after,’ don’t they? That’s just a 
phrase, Irene; it’s something handed 
down from old folklore, a myth; that 
marriage and happiness are linked to¬ 
gether as easily as that. In marriage 
today you can’t assume happiness.” 
Her eyes seemed to bum. “When you 
put two products of our modern civili¬ 
zation together, two independent su¬ 
persensitive people, into the narrow 
confines of marriage, you have to as¬ 
sume unhappiness.” 

“Please don’t talk any more,” Irene 
said. “Rest and I’ll return.” 


Margaret w'ould not stop. “No one 1 
of the two people wrecks a marriage. 
It’s that myth that wrecks it, that 
makes us examine it daily for happi¬ 
ness, like uprooting a little plant to see 
how it is growing. I’ve done it so 

“We all have,” Irene agreed. 

“This emphasis on happiness as the 
measuring stick is like measuring 
something in modem science with pre¬ 
historic yardsticks.” Her face was set, 
grave. “Then a paradox turns up. 
When you stop saying ‘How unhappy 
I am,’ then, suddenly, happiness comes 
in.” Now she smiled. “John needs 
me. And consciousness of need is con¬ 
sciousness of strength.” Her smile 
wavered. “I don’t think that Paul 
could give me that.” 

“You’ve talked enough, Margaret. 
Now you sleep.” 

“I think I can sleep for the first time 
in weeks.” She settled slowly on her 

Irene turned down the light. “Good 

Margaret Sterling died during that 

John made a request the next day, 
but Irene did not understand it. He 
explained it later, as he was about to 
leave for Paris. “Never tell Goddard 
that Margaret came to see me that 
last night,” he asked earnestly. 

“Of course not.” Irene looked at 
Harold and he nodded. 

“Let him think what he wishes. He 
will tell the story his way. Let him go 
on telling it as a sort of a myth.” 

Irene was startled at his choice of 
words, and she pressed Harold’s hand 
tightly. 

“He deserves that,” John explained. 
“After all, I have more to keep than he 
has.” 

Paul Goddard told the story. When¬ 
ever he told it people listened while he 
talked, and said “How awful!” and 
people pitied him. 

John Sterling went off alone, like a 
man to whom loneliness was nothing 
new. Those who met him in later years 
told of the exquisite -way he always 
spoke of Margaret. 
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open with the modern conception of a 
big-purchase, small-profit, widely bally- 
hooed retail business called the Great 
American Tea Company. They de¬ 
lighted the housewife by selling for 
thirty cents a pound tea that then cost 
a dollar, and scandalized the trade by 
advertising that they could do it be¬ 
cause they cut out six or seven middle¬ 
men’s profits. Advertising also worked 
up for them a huge mail-order business 
on the club system—amateur agents 
taking massed orders from friends in 
consideration of free tea for themselves. 
Gradually flavoring extracts, soap, 
baking powder, condensed milk and 
other shelf goods were added to the 
line. Gradually the chain expanded 
down the coast and out through the 
then West. The first Chicago store was 
opened with one of the first stocks of 
groceries to reach the stricken city 
after the great fire of 1871. Business 
reached such proportions that the rear 
wall of the building had to be knocked 
out to relieve the pressure of the 
crowds inside. 


At the original store, on New York’s 
Vesey Street, a huge capital T in gas 
lights blazed over the doorway of a 
fagade glowing with imported Chinese 
vermilion, picked out with gold leaf 
and brilliant with strings of red, white 
and blue globes fining the windows. 
A. & P. stores still retain that color 
scheme wherever structure permits,but 
George L. says sadly that the red paint 
now used will never stand up as that 
Chinese stuff used to. Inside the store 
the very tea bins were also red and 
gold, and the cashiers’ cages were built 
in the exotic shape of Chinese pagodas. 
In the center of the main floor a big 
cockatoo on a stand welcomed all com¬ 
ers. Every Saturday a band played. 

The same splendor was applied to 
each new store, as opened. A Baltimore 
paper in the 70’s babbled of the new 
store there, with its “elegant wall¬ 
papers with gilt edges representing 
scenes in China . . . gorgeous chande¬ 
liers . . . over three hundred varie¬ 
gated lights around the front win- 


sembfing the fairy palaces we read of 
in the Arabian Nights than the busi¬ 
ness establishments one generally sees 
in this section.” No wonder the cus¬ 
tomers flocked in, especially since the 
Great American’s pioneering low-price 
policy was needling the trade into vio¬ 
lent propaganda against the slashing 
intruder. 

In 1869, the Great American in¬ 
stalled another company, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, just 
around the comer; a reflection of Hart¬ 
ford’s ambition to extend the chain of 
stores from coast to coast to match the 
just completed Union Pacific Railroad. 

Gossip credited Gilman with the 
boast that he would five and die a rich 
man if only each store in the chain sent 
him a dollar bill each day. When family 
troubles, involving a family slugging 
match in the street, prompted him to 
retire to Connecticut in 1878, he let 
Hartford run the business and busied . 
himself with a personal gorgeousness 
beyond even the A. & P.’s style of in¬ 
terior decoration. He designed his own I 
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mansion near Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
in a blend of New England and Moorish. 
There were sixty servants, forty horses, 
and a covered track for them to exer¬ 
cise on. A barber was paid $2000 a year 
merely to come and shave him every 
morning. He sent the barber’s daugh¬ 
ter for a European art education. He 
drove six-horse tallyho coaches with 
a uniformed trumpeter riding ahead. 
Since he couldn’t stand doorbells, the 
mansion had none. Other of his eccen¬ 
tricities had grave practical conse¬ 
quences. He hated to put anything in 
writing, so even his partnership agree¬ 
ment with Hartford was oral. And his 
fear of death not only made h i m turn 
round and go back if he met a funeral 
but kept him from making a will. So, 
when he died intestate and childless in 
1901, male and female claimants to his 
remaining milli ons turned up to battle 
the Hartfords for the business that the 
A. & P. had become under their man¬ 
agement. 

When the courts upheld that oral 
partnership arrangement, the Hartford 
dynasty became formally what it had 
already been in practice for twenty- 
three years. During that period it had 
more than held its own. Its wagon 
salesmen covered the Eastern United 
States in high-wheeled red-and-gold 
carts that were part traveling stores 
and part premium offices on wheels. As 
the whole country went hog-wild on 
premiums, the A. & P. went along. 
Their shelves often contained more pre¬ 
miums than merchandise—fancy crock¬ 
ery, japanned tea trays, chromos “in¬ 
distinguishable from genuine oil paint¬ 
ings,” edition after edition of the Little 
Bright Eyes Story Book for the kiddies 
whose mammas bought tea, vanilla ex¬ 
tract, pepper and silver polish. 

As premiums grew more elaborate 
and expensive, trading stamps were 
developed to enable the customer to 
pay for them by gradual purchases. 
Your grandmother probably pasted 
trading stamps in a book, and then 
swapped the full book for a pair of lace 
curtains or a marble-topped table out 
of the company’s premium catalogue. 
Since about 20 per cent of the stamps 
issued never turned up for redemption, 
one of the company’s minor vexations 
was the necessity for keeping a large 
reserve against this mounting call lia¬ 
bility. Although divorced from pre¬ 
miums for twenty-five years, the mod¬ 
em A. & P. still maintains that reserve, 

The One-Basket Theory 

The A. & P. sent cross country from 
New York to Chicago, the City of 
Tokyo—a huge red-and-gold venicle 
laden with gorgeous tea chests, drawn 
by ten huge black horses, their harness 
studded with solid-gold plates and 
gold-plated bells. The driver was 
splendidly canopied by a pagodar 
shaped structure. In each large town 
$500 in goldwas offered to the citizen who 
could come nearest to guessing the com¬ 
bined weight of the team, with a grand 
prize of $5000 for the best guess of all. 

Though he lost his flamboyant part¬ 
ner so early, the elder Hartford knew 
something about hippodromed adver¬ 
tising in his own right. His private life, 
however, included no tallyho coaches. 
Nobody ever saw him get excited or 
break the easy, drawling flow of the 
quiet voice behind his beard. Presently 
married to a girl from Goshen, New 
York, he fathered five children in a 
large house with stained-glass windows 
in Orange, New Jersey, not too far 
from company headquarters in Jersey 
City. He did become the leading citi¬ 


zen of Orange, serving twelve successive 
one-year terms as mayor, without sal¬ 
ary, so successfully that, in nine elec¬ 
tions out of twelve, no candidate op¬ 
posed him. But he was anything but 
a professional politician, and otherwise 
his quiet, wood-saving career recalls 
Mark Twain’s amended proverb about 
putting all thy eggs in one basket and 
then watching that basket. 

That was why he put two of his three 
boys into the business in their early 
teens. And why, in the summer of 1917, 
a tall, fine-looking old gentleman ap¬ 
peared in the A. & P. store in Fairfield, 
New Jersey, and stood studying the 
shelves till the manager asked what he 
could do for him. 

“Nothing much,” said the old gen¬ 
tleman. “How much business you do 
last week?” 

The manager naturally asked what 
business that was of his. 

“Good deal,” said the old gentle¬ 
man; “I’m George H. Hartford.” 

A couple of hours later he reappeared 
at the hotel in Spring Lake, New Jersey, 
where, as usual, he was summering 
with his numerous elan, ate supper, said 
his prayers, put his watch and wallet 
under his pillow, fell asleep and never 
awoke. Basket watching had been his 
last activity. 

At fourteen, young George was al¬ 
ready entrusted with counting and 
checking cash receipts from all stores. 
On occasion he also fired the store 
boiler with broken-up tea chests. He 
has kept tabs on the company’s ex¬ 
panding finances ever since, in the same 
every-last-detail spirit. In the early 
days, suspicious of the high prices de¬ 
manded by baking-powder manufac¬ 
turers, he asked a chemist what went 
into the stuff. “Just alum and soda bi¬ 
carb,” said the chemist. So young 
George bought his own alum and bi¬ 
carbonate, hired a chemist to mix them 
behind a screen in the Vesey Street 
store and knocked the props from under 
baking-powder prices. That started 
something. Nowadays the A. & P. 
processes its own brands of canned 
goods, preserves, coffee, tea, condi¬ 
ments, bakeshop stuff, and nearly 
everything else on a grocer’s shelves. 
Since it is essential to the A. & P.’s 
principle of minimum profit on maxi¬ 
mum operations, corner shaving is still 
George Hartford’s ideal. Not long ago 
his mail contained a large company 
report sent to all executives. He raised 


hell. “Somebody’s spent eight cents 
mailing this, when he could just as well 
have walked across the hall and dropped 
it on my desk.” Eight wasted cents 
multiply fearfully in an $880,000,000 
business. 

At fifteen, young John showed a 
flash of family enterprise by borrowing 
a dray from his father on St. Patrick’s 
Day, parking it across a side street and 
renting space on it to people who 
wanted to get a good view of the St. 
Patrick’s parade. At sixteen he, too, 
was set to basket watching. Cleaning 
and filling inkwells for a start, he was 
presently buying premiums, weighing 
the drawing power of a chromo of a 
Newfoundland dog rescuing a golden¬ 
haired child against the brilliance of a 
flowery mustache eup. A shy boy, thin 
and earnest, but following the ball like 
a polo pony. 

In the panic of 1907, a run struck the 
bank where the A. & P. funds were 
concentrated, and John was told off to 
the rescue. He showed the good gen¬ 
eral’s ability to plan with minute detail 
and then completely shift strategy 
when a better idea comes along. Armed 
with a checkbook, a pen and a bottle of 
ink—in ease the bank’s writing mate¬ 
rials gave out—he took his place at the 
end of a long line. Instead of flashing 
a check for the full amount—there 
might well not be that much cash left 
when he got to the window—he was 
going to write and pass in small check 
after small check as long as possible. 
But contemplating the little man who, 
having slept on the bank steps all 
night, was at the head of the line, gave 
him another thought. Abandoning his 
own position, he walked up to the little 

“How much have you got in here?” 

“Four hundred and forty-seven dol¬ 
lars and ninety cents,” said the little 
man. “All I got in the world.” 

“I’ll give you four fifty for your 
place,” said John. “You get back in 
line, and maybe you’ll get your de¬ 
posit too.” Five minutes later he was 
stuffing his pockets with the com¬ 
pany’s thousands—in full. And getting 
the little man’s address to find out if 
he had collected after all. Which he 
did—also in full—paralyzed with de¬ 
light over having doubled his money in 
a crash that had put even Mr. Morgan 
on the spot. 

The third brother, Edward, was deli¬ 
cate in health, and musical, but this 


did not prevent him, while abroad for 
his health, from picking up the idea for 
one of the first shook absorbers for 
motorcars. The Hartford shook ab¬ 
sorber, as you may remember yourself, 
was standard equipment on many a ear 
twenty years ago. But Ed put most of 
what he made back into developing 
more motor-accessory ideas, such as an 
early geared auto jack and an ancestor 
of the present demountable rim. Busi¬ 
ness as such did not appeal. When he 
died, in 1922, he was hard at it on an 
electrical auto brake. His son, Hunt¬ 
ington Hartford, derives quite enough 
from his family share of A. & P. profits 
to enable him to buy the Joseph Con¬ 
rad square-rigger and give it to the 
U. S. Maritime Commission for a cadet 
training ship. 

A New Kind of Store 

When John was just a rising young 
basket watcher, he found that the vet¬ 
eran employee who lettered wagons in 
the company paint shops had slowed 
up so seriously that the job cost twice 
what it would outside. When he pointed 
that out to the paint-shop veteran, the 
old fellow threw him out. When he 
pointed it out to his father, the senior 
Hartford told him sharply: “I’ll take 
care of this, and you tend to your own 
business.” Then George H. sent for the 
painter. 

“I’m tired of working myself to the 
bone in this company,” said the boss. 
“I wouldn’t be surprised if you were 
tired of it too. I think we’d better 
leave it to the young fellows to run; 
they don’t know what work is yet. 
We’ll still make ’em pay us, but they 
can handle the details.” 

The old painter agreed and became 
the first A. & P. employee to go on 
what the company calls its “retired 
pay roll,” which has expanded into a 
system of employees’ insurance and 
pensions, which, with wage increases 
over the past three years, has given the 
company’s full-time employees more 
than ten million dollars additional in¬ 
come. The old gentleman, however, was 
lying shamelessly about his own retire¬ 
ment. As aforesaid, that never took 
place in his own lifetime. 

Disagreements between father and 
sons were often fruitful of important 
new departures. By 1912 John was 
pretty well fed up with the premium 
business. The lunatic principle of some¬ 
thing for nothing troubled his logical 
mind. And the contractors with whom 
the A. & P. made periodic deals for so 
many sets of china, Morris chairs and 
mantel clocks at stipulated cash values 
were getting more and more obstrep¬ 
erous. As the time for renewing the con¬ 
tract approached, he had to go on a 
business trip to Pittsburgh. On his re¬ 
turn, he found that the new contract 
had been signed in his absence. That 
made up his mind for him. Come what 
might, the A. & P. was going to get rid 
of this Frankenstein’s monster. 

Except for premiums, the A. & P.’s 
400 stores were still more or less stand¬ 
ard grocery stores, giving credit, deliv¬ 
ering orders, holdin'g competitive ad¬ 
vantage over premium-giving rivals 
only by massed purchasing power. And 
premiums cost money. Why not drop 
premiums and compete by drastically 
lowering prices? Why not carry it 
further—slash operating costs to the 
bone, set up a new kind of store alto¬ 
gether; a minimum-pay-roll, cash-and- 
carry, small store, run by one man, 
closing while he was out at lunch, with 
standardized equipment, standardized 
stock and standardized, startlingly low 
prices? 






His father and brother said the 
“economy store,” as he called it, was 
eraek-brained. He insisted until they 
let him have $3000 to try out the idea. 
His blood up, John located his one- 
man, $3000 store right around the cor- 
ner from the A. & P.’s best money¬ 
maker—a big store in Jersey City. The 
budget fitted so close that the first 
economy store didn’t even have a sign 
over its door—just whopping bargains 
in the windows. 

Inside of six months little David in 
the middle of the block had put big 
Goliath on the corner out of business. 
The public evidently knew a good thing 
when they saw it, and the Hartfords 
were right behind them—moving like a 
landslide again. In one three-year pe¬ 
riod they set up 7500 economy stores, 
each requiring precisely $3000 in new 
investment. That was when the com¬ 
pany borrowed that famous five mil¬ 
lion. By 1917, when the old gentleman 
died, a little worried about this sky¬ 
rocketing, the business was grossing 
$25,000,000 a year and the A. & P. was 
transformed into a national institu¬ 
tion. John Hartford was no more the 
inventor of the cash-and-carry chain 
store than Henry Ford was the inventor 
of the automobile. But he made it go 
in mass production in exactly the same 
explosive fashion. 

The present business is a geological 
cross section of its whole history. More 
floor space and added meat depart¬ 
ments have expanded many of the 
economy stores, but the basic principle 
is still there. Lately, anti-chain-store 
laws have forced the company into self- 
service supermarkets in some states. 
The Hartfords figure that, if the A. & P. 
went supermarket altogether, its charges 
to the public could be cut down by 
$100,000,000 a year. But the Great 
American Tea Company still exists, 
too, hnd still does a premium busi¬ 
ness by wagon on R. F. D. routes 
here and there. Nowadays, of course, 
the wagon is a motor truck—the last 
horse went in 1924. The premiums have 
been streamlined—club aluminum in¬ 
stead of chromos and, in this day of 
installment selling,- the housewife gets 
her gift first and pays for it afterward 
by gradual purchases. But again the 
principle is the same, and, in spite of 
all he has to do elsewhere, John Hart¬ 
ford can still discuss with the Great 
American how much to pay for a com- 
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plete set of fireproof porcelain bowls for 
the premium line next fall. 

In discussing the two brothers, tea- 
company employees seldom get beyond 
wondering at how different they are. It 
is a sound point. George, the elder, 
fifty-eight years in the business, has a 
bristly mustache and a shock of his 
own white hair. Until he speaks, you 
might take him for a retired Polish 
general—bulky, stolid, rumpled, with 
a foreign air that his American drawl 
immediately belies. The word “now” 
crops up in strange places as he ram¬ 
bles along conversationally. His pre¬ 
science of the 1929 crash is conveyed as 
follow’s: “I just couldn’t now go along 
with all their big talk.” Commenta¬ 
tors generally refer to him as the con¬ 
servative, bearish influence in the busi¬ 
ness. But when you see the brothers 
together, you get the impression that, 
after their fifty years side by side, 
neither of them could function without 
the other, that they work together like 
a spin 1 wheel and a pinion, and might 
not make anything like so much sense 
apart. John is undoubtedly putting up 
more gracefully with the present neces¬ 
sity for playing up to public opinion. 
But it would never have been done 
without George’s convinced consent, 
that is certain. 

John works out the contrast very 
suavely by being slender, incisive and 
exquisitely tailored, always with a gray 
suit, gray shirt, gray silk handkerchief 
and a red posy in his buttonhole for the 
only spot of color. His neckties are al¬ 
ways bows, a cross between the usual 
breed and a stage Bohemian’s flowing 
Windsor. With his Roman nose, ges¬ 
turing cigarette holder, wavy gray hair 
that bulges low on his neck, and springy 
resilience at sixty-odd, he should be 
an old-school actor manager—Edwin 
Booth or Sir Henry Irving. 

The Lighter Side 

The old house in Orange is occupied 
nowadays by a son-in-law who became 
a vice-president. But George has stuck 
to the same part of New Jersey, with 
an unpretentious house in Montclair. 
There he keeps rather more motorcars 
than he needs; he likes mechanical 
things, although not with brother Ed’s 
passion. He owned one of the first 
Fords sold in the East and was an en¬ 
thusiastic member of the get-out-and- 
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get-under movement when self-starters 
were still way up town. Even now, 
when he goes to the office in the morn¬ 
ing from Montclair, the chauffeur sits 
beside him and he handles the wheel. 
Once he parked a couple of cars in his 
house while it was being built, on the 
sensible principle that machinery ought 
to be kept out of the weather and one 
roof was as good as another. 

In 1917 an understrapper made him 
a present of a crystal radio-receiving 
set of the day, since which he has been 
a radio tinkerer of the first water. 
There may be a connection between 
this early interest and the fact that the 
A. & P. was about the first large com¬ 
pany to use radio for advertising. There 
is undoubtedly something of his influ¬ 
ence in the fact that A. & P. now is 
off the air except for spot broadcasts in 
local exploitation. 

John’s home is a sizable estate in the 
heart of well-manicured Westchester 
County, and is equipped with a movie 
projection room and a stable. But he 
is not the conventional horsy rich man. 
Since his favorite mare died a few 
years ago, he has stopped riding so 
much and taken to walking. He takes 
vacations. He even goes to Europe. 
George, however, has never set foot 
outside these United States and has 
never taken a formal vacation in his 
life. Even when, in summer, he trans¬ 
plants himself to the same hotel at 
Spring Lake where his father used to 
house the clan and where his father 
died, he comes to the office every day. 
Summer or winter, the elevator starter 
in the Graybar Building can set his 
watch by the grizzled old regular, al¬ 
though he may well not know who his 
passenger is. 

George’s signature is squinchy, back¬ 
handed and utterly illegible. John’s is 
flowing. The sole ornament of George’s 
office is a battered carafe and glasses. 
John’s is suaver, with the old gentle¬ 
man’s portrait over an elegant man¬ 
telpiece. Their mutual anteroom is 
decorated chiefly by enlarged photo¬ 
graphs of the old Mauretania at sea 
and a Panama Pacific liner in the 
Panama Canal. Not because either of 
them is ship-daffy, but because the 
transportation department had the 
pictures wished on it and wanted some¬ 
where to hang them. 

“Mr. John,” as he usually is referred 
to by employees, sits on two or three 
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boards of directors and is considered 
much the clubbier of the brothers. But 
he customarily lunches alone at near-by 
hotels on milk and crackers. That 
should give you an idea of how grega¬ 
rious he isn’t. 

With the press agent working over¬ 
time to lubricate matters, it takes a 
couple of months to arrange to see 
either brother in the flesh. Obviously, 
they cherish their privacy, and sur¬ 
render it only in the larger interest of 
the corporation. The press agent lacked 
even a picture of George when that 
precedent-breaking ad started the news¬ 
papers asking for one. 

The Personal Touch 

The Hartfords are not autocrats. 
Decisions are arrived at in collabora¬ 
tion with half a dozen other first-flight 
executives. Fifteen years ago they 
gladly split their unwieldy kingdom 
into separate territorial operating com¬ 
panies, each handling the mountainous 
details on its own responsibility. John 
is pretty well committed to the per- 
sonal touch, besides. His taste for 
dropping into A. & P. stores and chat¬ 
ting with the manager has led him to 
visit as many as 3000 stores a year. He. 
makes a point of seeing and answering 
in person alb letters from customers 
making complaints or suggestions. His 
signature has a right to flow freely, be¬ 
cause a while back, when 45,000 letters 
were to be sent out to company em¬ 
ployees, he insisted on signing them all 
himself—not even with that check¬ 
writing gadget that makes a dozen sig¬ 
natures at once. It took him six weeks 
to do it, but, in the end, he was satisfied 
that the personal touch had been 
given—part of the fine art of basket 
watching. 

Who will watch the baskets after the 
Hartfords are gone—even provided the 
Patman bill leaves anything to watch — 
is a question. Neither John nor George 
has any children. Of their father’s other 
living descendants, only two are now 
in the business. Of his great grandchil¬ 
dren, seven out of ten are girls. All 
regularly get their due shares of the in¬ 
come from the family trust. But the 
direct line of shrewd vigilance will be 
broken and nobody will remember any 
more how genuine Chinese vermilion 
used to stand up against weathering on 
Vesey Street. 


EASY TO KILL 


The wrapping fell aside. Carefully, 
Miss Waynflete extracted the knife, 
holding it very carefully, so as not to 
obliterate the fingerprints which -were 
already on it—where the short podgy 
fingers of Lord Whitfield had held it 
earlier that day in the drawing room at 
Ashe Manor. The Moorish knife with 
the sharp blade. 

Bridget felt slightly sick. She must 
play for time—yes, and she must make 
the woman talk—this lean gray woman 
whom nobody loved. It ought not to 
be difficult—not really. Because she 
must want to talk, oh, so badly—and 
the only person she could ever talk 
to was someone like Bridget—some¬ 
one who was going to be silenced for- 

Bridget said, in a faint thick voice, 
“What’s that knife?” 

And then Miss Waynflete laughed. 
It was a horrible laugh, soft and musical 
and ladylike and quite inhuman. She 
said, “It’s for you, Bridget. For you! 


I’ve hated you, you know, for a very 
long time.” 

Bridget said, “Because I was going 
to marry Gordon Whitfield?” 

Miss Waynflete nodded. “You’re 
clever. You’re quite clever! This, you 
see, will be the crowning proof against 
him. You’ll be found here, with your 
throat cut—and his knife, and his 
fingerprints on the knife! Clever, the 
way I asked to see it this morning! And 
then I slipped it into my bag, wrapped 
in a handkerchief, whilst you were up¬ 
stairs. So easy! But the whole thing 
has been easy. I would hardly have be- 

Bridget said—still in the thick muffled 
voice of a person heavily drugged, 
“That’s because you’re so devilishly 
clever.” 

Miss Waynflete laughed her ladylike 
little laugh again. She said, with a 
horrible kind of pride, “Yes, I always 
had brains, even as a girl. But they 
wouldn’t let me do anything. I had to 


stay at home, doing nothing. And then 
Gordon—just a common bootmaker’s 
son, but he had ambition. I knew—I 
knew he would rise in the world. And 
then he jilted me—jilted me! All be¬ 
cause of that ridiculous business with 
the bird.” 

Her hands made a queer gesture, as 
though she were twisting something. 

Again a wave of sickness passed over 
Bridget. 

“Gordon Ragg daring to jilt me, 
Colonel Waynflete’s daughter! I swore 
I’d pay him out for that! I used to 
think about it night after night. And 
then we got poorer and poorer. Th,e 
house had to be sold. He bought it! 
He came along, patronizing me, offer¬ 
ing me a job in my own old home. How’ 
I hated him then! But I never showed 
my feelings. We were taught that as 
girls—a most valuable training. That, 
I always think, is where breeding tells. ” 

She was silent a minute. Bridget 
watched her, hardly daring to breathe, 


lest she should stem the flow of words. 
Miss Waynflete went on softly, “All 
the time I was thinking and thinking. 
First of all, I just thought of killing 
him. That’s when I began to read up 
criminology—quietly, you know—in 
the library. And really I found my 
reading came in most useful more than 
once later. The door of Amy’s room, for 
instance, turning the key in the lock 
from the outside with pincers after I’d 
changed the bottles by her bed. How 
she snored, that girl. Quite disgusting, 
it was!” She paused. “Let me see, 
where was I?” 

That gift which Bridget had culti¬ 
vated, which had charmed Lord Whit¬ 
field—the gift of the perfect listener- 
stood her in good stead now. Honoria 
Waynflete might be a homicidal maniac, 
but she was also something much more 
common than that. She was a human 
being who wanted to talk about her¬ 
self. And with that class of human be¬ 
ing Bridget was well fitted to cope. 
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She said, and her voice had exactly 
the right invitation in it, “You meant 
at first to kill him.” 

“Yes, but that didn’t satisfy me— 
much too ordinary. It had to be some¬ 
thing better than just killing. And then 
I got this idea. It just came to me. He 
should suffer for committing a lot of 
crimes of which he was quite innocent. 
He should be a murderer! He should 
behangedformycrimes. Orelsethey’d 
say he was mad and he would be shut 
up all his life. That might be even 

She giggled now. A horrible little 
giggle. Her eyes were light and star¬ 
ing, with queer, elongated pupils. 

“As I told you, I read a lot of books 
on crime. I chose my victims carefully; 
there was not to be too much suspicion 
at first. You see”—her voice deep¬ 
ened—“I enjoyed the killing. That 
disagreeable woman, Lydia Horton— 
she’d patronized me—once she referred 
to me as an ‘old maid.’ I was glad 
when Gordon quarreled with her. Two 
birds with one stone, I thought. Such 
fun, sitting by her bedside and slipping 
the arsenic in her tea, and then going 
out and telling the nurse how Mrs. 
Horton had complained of the bitter 
taste of Lord Whitfield’s grapes! The 
stupid woman never repeated that, 
which was such a pity. 

“And then the others! As soon as I 
heard that Gordon had a grievance 
against anyone, it was so easy to ar¬ 
range for an accident! And he was 
such a fool—such an incredible fool! I 
made him believe that there was some¬ 
thing very special about him! That 
anyone who went against him suffered. 
He believed it quite easily. Poor dear 
Gordon, he’d believe anything.” 

Bridget thought of herself saying to 
Luke scornfully, “Gordon! He could 
believe anything!” 

Easy? How easy! Poor, pompous, 
credulous little Gordon. 

But she must learn more. Easy? 
This was easy too. She’d done it as a 
secretary for years. Quietly en¬ 
couraged her employers to talk 
about themselves. And this wo¬ 
man wanted badly to talk, to boast 
about her own cleverness. 

Bridget murmured, “But how 
did you manage it all? I don’t see 
how you could.” 

“ Oh, it was quite easy! It just 
needed organization! When Amy 
was discharged from the Manor, 

I engaged her at once. I think the 
hat-paint idea was quite clever— 
and the door being locked on the 
inside made me quite safe. But 
of course I was always safe, be- 
se I never had any motive, and 
„ . . can’t suspect anyone of mur¬ 
der if there isn’t a motive. Carter 
was quite easy, too; he was lurch¬ 
ing about in the fog, and I caught 
up^with him on the footbridge and 
gave him a quick push. I’m really 
very strong, you know.” 

She paused and the soft horrible 
little giggle came again. 

“ The whole thing was such fun! 

I shall never forget Tommy 
Pierce’s face when I pushed him 
off the window sill that day. He 
hadn’t had the least idea.” She 
leaned toward Bridget confiden¬ 
tially. “People are really very 
stupid, you know. I’d never re¬ 
alized that before.” 

Bridget said very softly, “But 
then, you’re unusually clever.” 

“Yes, yes; perhaps you’re 
right.” 

Bridget said, “Doctor Humble- 
by—that must have been more 
difficult?” 


“Yes, it was really amazing how 
that succeeded. It might not have 
worked, of course. But Gordon had 
been talking to everybody of his visit 
to the Wellerman Kreitz Laboratories, 
and I thought if I could manage it 
so that people remembered that visit 

and connected it afterwards-And 

Wonky Pooh’s ear was really very 
nasty, a lot of discharge. I managed 
to run the point of my scissors into 
the doctor’s hand, and then I was so 
distressed and insisted on putting on a 
dressing and bandaging it up. He 
didn’t know the dressing had been in¬ 
fected first from Wonky Pooh’s ear. 
Of course it mightn’t have worked. I 
was delighted when it did—especially as 
Wonky Pooh had been Lavinia’s eat.” 

Her face darkened. 

“ Lavinia Fullerton! She guessed. It 
was she who found Tommy that day. 
And then, when Gordon and old Doc¬ 
tor Humbleby had that row, she 
caught me looking at Humbleby. I 
was off my guard. I was just wonder¬ 
ing exactly how I’d do it. And she 
knew! I turned round to find her 
watching me and—I gave myself away. 
I saw that she knew. She couldn’t 
prove anything, of course; I knew that. 
But I was afraid, all the same, someone 
might believe her. I was afraid they 
might believe her at Scotland Yard. I 
felt sure that was where she was going 
that day. I was in the same train and 
I followed her. 

“ The whole thing was so easy. She 
was on an island crossing Whitehall. 
I was close behind her. She never 
saw me. A big ear came along and I 
shoved with all my might. I’m very 
strong! She went right down in front 
of it. I told the woman next to me I’d 
seen the number of the ear and gave 
her the number of Gordon’s Rolls. I 
hoped she’d repeat it to the police. 

“It was lucky the car didn’t stop. 
Some chauffeur joy-riding without his 
master’s knowledge, I suspect. Yes, I 
was lucky there. I’m always lucky. 



That scene the other day with Rivers, 
and Luke Fitzwilliam as witness. I’ve 
had such fun with him, leading him 
along! Odd how difficult it was to 
make him suspect Gordon. But after 
Rivers’ death he would be sure to do 
so. He must! 

“And now—well, this will just finish 
the whole thing nicely.” 

She got up and came toward Bridget. 
She said softly: 

“Gordon jilted me! He was going 
to marry you. All my life I’ve been 
disappointed. I’ve had nothing— 
nothing at all. ...” 


She was bending over her, s mili ng, 
with mad-light eyes. The knife gleamed. 

With all her youth and strength, 
Bridget sprang. Like a tiger cat, she 
flung herself full force on the other 
woman, knocking her back, seizing her 
right wrist. 

Taken by surprise, Honoria Wayn- 
flete fell back .before the onslaught. 
But then, after a moment’s inertia, she 
began to fight. In strength there was 
no comparison between them. Bridget 
was young and healthy, with muscles 
toughened by games. Honoria Wayn- 
flete was a slender-built, frail creature. 

But there was one factor on which 
Bridget had not reckoned. Honoria 
Waynflete was mad. Her strength 
was the strength of the insane. She 
fought like a devil, and her insane 
strength was stronger than the sane 
muscled strength of Bridget. They 
swayed to and fro, and still Bridget 
strove to wrest the knife away from 
her, and still Honoria Waynflete hung 
on to it. 

And then, little by little, the mad 
woman’s strength began to prevail. 

Bridget cried out now, “Luke! 
Help! Help!” 

But she had no hope of help coming. 
She and Honoria Waynflete were alone. 
Alone in a dead world. With a su¬ 
preme effort, she wrenched the 
other’s wrist back, and at last she 
heard the knife fall. 

The next minute Honoria 
Waynflete’s two hands had fas¬ 
tened round her neck in a maniac’s 
grasp, squeezing the life out of her. 
She gave one last choked cry. 


1 UKE was favorably impressed 
J by the appearance of Super¬ 
intendent Battle. He was a solid 
comfortable-looking man with a 
broad red face and a large hand¬ 
some mustache. He did not ex¬ 
actly express brilliance at a first 
glance, but a second glance was 
apt to make an observant person 
thoughtful, for Superintendent 
Battle’s eye was unusually shrewd. 

Luke did not make the mistake 
of underestimating him. He had 
met men of Battle’s type before. 
Heknewthat they could be trusted, 
and that they invariably got re¬ 
sults. He could not have wished 
for a better man to be put in 
charge of the ease. 

When they were alone to¬ 
gether, Luke said, “You’re rather 
a big noise to be sent down on a 
case like this.” 

Superintendent Battle smiled. 
“It may turn out to be a serious 
business, Mr. Fitzwilliam. When 
a man like Lord Whitfield is con¬ 
cerned, we don’t want to have any 
mistakes.” 

“I appreciate that. Are yod 
alone?” 
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“Oh, no. Got a detective sergeant 
with me. He’s at the other pub, the 
Seven Stars, and his joh is to keep an 
eye on his lordship.” 

Battle asked, “ In your opinion, Mr. 
Fitzwilliam, there’s no douht what¬ 
ever? You’re pretty sure of your 

“On the facts, I don’t see that any 
alternative theory is possible. Do you 
want me to give you the facts?” 

“I’ve had them, thank you, from 
Sir William. ” 

“Well, what do you think? I sup¬ 
pose it seems to you wildly unlikely 
that a man in Lord Whitfield’s posi¬ 
tion should he a homicidal criminal?” 

“Very few things seem unlikely 
to me,” said Superintendent Battle. 
“ Nothing’s impossible in crime. That’s 
W'hat I’ve always said. If you were to 
tell me that a dear old maiden lady, or 
an archbishop, or a schoolgirl, was a 
dangerous criminal, I wouldn’t say no. 
I’d look into the matter.” 

“If you’ve heard the main facts of 
the case from Sir William, I’ll just tell 
you what happened this morning,” said 
Luke. He ran over hriefly the main lines 
of his scene with Lord Whitfield. Super¬ 
intendent Battle listened with a good 
deal of interest. 

He said, “You say he was fingering a 
knife. Did he make a special point of 
that knife, Mr. Fitzwilliam? Was he 
threatening with it?” 

“Not openly. He tested the edge in 
rather a nasty way—a kind of aesthetic 
pleasure about that that I didn’t care 
about. Miss Waynflete felt the same, 
I believe.” 

“ That’s the lady you spoke about— 
the one who’s known Lord Whitfield 
all her life, and was once engaged to 
marry him?” 

“That’s right.” 

Superintendent Battle said, “ I think 
you can make your mind easy about 
the young lady, Mr. Fitzwilliam. I’ll 
have someone put on to keep a sharp 
watch on her. With that, and with 
Jackson tailing his lordship, there ought 
to he no danger of anything happen- 

“ You relieve my mind a good deal,” 

The superintendent nodded sympa¬ 
thetically. “It’s a nasty position for 
you, Mr. Fitzwilliam. Worrying about 
Miss Conway. Mind you, I don’t ex¬ 
pect this will be an easy case. Lord 
Whitfield must he a pretty shrewd 
man. He will probably lie low for a 
good long while. That is, unless he’s got 
to the last stage.” 

“What do you call the last stage?” 

“A kind of swollen egoism where a 
criminal thinks he simply can’t be 
found out. He’s too clever and every¬ 
body else is too stupid. Then, of course, 
we get him.” 

Luke nodded. He rose. “Well,” he 
said, “ I wish you luck. Let me help in 
any way I can.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“There’s nothing that you can sug¬ 
gest?” 

Battle turned the question over in 
his min d. “ I don’t think so. Not at the 
moment. I just want to get the general 
hang of things in the place. Perhaps I 
could have another word with you in 
the evening?” 

“Rather.” 

“I shall know better where we are 

Luke felt vaguely comforted and 
soothed. Many people had had that 
feeling after an interview with Super¬ 
intendent Battle. 

He glanced at his watch. Should he 
go round and see Bridget before lunch? 


Better not, he thought. Miss Wayn¬ 
flete might feel that she had to ask him 
to stay for the meal and it might dis¬ 
organize her housekeeping. Middle- 
aged ladies, Luke knewfrom experience 
with aunts, were likely to be fussed 
over problems of housekeeping. He 
wondered if Miss Waynflete was an 
aunt? Probably. 

He had strolled out to the door of the 
inn. A figure in black hurrying down 
the street stopped suddenly when she 

“Mr. Fitzwilliam.” 

“Mrs. Humhlehy.” He came for¬ 
ward and shook hands. 

She said, “I thought that you had 
left.” 

“No, only changed my quarters. 
I’m staying here now.” 

“And Bridget? I heard she had left 
Ashe Manor.” 

“Yes, she has.” 

Mrs. Humhlehy sighed. “I am so 
glad—so very glad she has gone right 
away from Wychwood.” 

“Oh, she’s still here. As a matter of 
fact, she’s staying with Miss Wayn¬ 
flete.” 


Mrs. Humhlehy moved back a step. 
Her face, Luke noted with surprise, 
looked extraordinarily distressed. 

“Staying with Honoria Waynflete? 
Oh, but why?” 

“Miss Waynflete very kindly asked 
her to stay for a few days.” 

Mrs. Humhlehy gave a little shiver. 
She came close to Luke and laid a hand 
on his arm. “Mr. Fitzwilliam, I know 
I have no right to say anything—any¬ 
thing at all. I have had a lot of sor¬ 
row and grief lately, and perhaps it 
makes me fanciful. These feelings of 
mine may he only sick fancies.” 

Luke said gently, “What feelings?” 

“ This conviction I have of—of evil! ” 

She looked timidly at Luke. Seeing 
that he merely bowed his head gravely 
and did not appear to question her 
statement, she went on, “So much 
wickedness—that is the thought that is 
always with me—wickedness here in 
Wychwood. And that woman is at the 
bottom of it all. I am sure of it.” 

Luke was mystified. “What woman?” 

Mrs. Humbleby said, “Honoria 
Waynflete is, I am sure, a very wicked 
woman! Oh, I see you don’t believe 
me! No onehelieved LaviniaFullerton 
either. But we both felt it. She, I 
think, knew more than I did. Remem¬ 
ber, Mr. Fitzwilliam, if a woman is not 
happy, she is capable of terrible things. ” 

Luke said gently, “That may be, 


Mrs. Humbleby said quickly, “You 
don’t believe me? Well, why should 
you? But I can’t forget the day 
when John came home with his hand 
bound up from her house, though 
he pooh-poohed it and said it was 
only a scratch.” She turned. “Good-hy. 
Please forget what I have just said. 
I—I don’t feel quite myself these days.” 

Luke watched her go. He wondered 
why Mrs. Humbleby called Honoria 
Waynflete a wicked woman. Had Doc¬ 
tor Humbleby and Honoria Waynflete 
been friends, and was the doctor’s wife 
jealous? 

What had she said? “No one be¬ 
lieved Lavinia Fullerton either.” Then 
Lavinia Fullerton must have confided 
some of her suspicions 'to Mrs. Hum- 

With a rush, the memory of the rail¬ 
way carriage came back, and the wor¬ 
ried face of a nice old lady. He heard 
again an earnest voice saying: “The 
look on a person’s face.” And the way 
her own face had changed, as though 
she were seeing something very clearly 
in her mind. Just for a moment, he 
thought, her face had heen quite differ¬ 


ent; the lips drawn back from the teeth 
and a queer, almost gloating look in her 

He suddenly thought: “But I’ve 
seen someone look just like that—that 
same expression. Quite lately. When? 
This morning. Of course. Miss Wayn¬ 
flete when she was looking at Bridget 
in the drawing room at the Manor.” 

And quite suddenly another memory 
assailed him. One of many years ago. 
His Aunt Mildred saying: “ She looked, 
you know, my dear, quite half-witted.” 
And just for a m i n ute her own sane, 
comfortable face had home an im¬ 
becile, mindless expression. 

Lavinia Fullerton had been speaking 
of the look she had seen on a man’s— 
no, a person’s face. Was it possible 
that, just for a second, her vivid im¬ 
agination had reproduced the look that 
she saw—the look of a murderer look¬ 
ing at his next victim? 

Half unaware of what he was doing, 
Luke quickened his pace toward Miss 
Waynflete’s house. 

A voice in his brain was saying over 
and over again: “Not a man—she 
never mentioned a man. You assumed 
it was a man because you were think¬ 
ing of a man, but she never said so. 
Oh, God, am I quite mad ? It isn’t pos¬ 
sible, what I’m thinking. Surely it isn’t 
possible; it wouldn’t make sense. But 
I must get to Bridget. I must know 
she’s all right. Those eyes—those queer 


amber eyes. Oh, I’m mad. I must be 
mad. Whitfield’s the criminal. He 
must he. He practically said so.” 

And still, like a nightmare, he saw 
Miss Fullerton’s face in its momentary 
impersonation of something horrible 
and not quite sane. 

The stunted little maid opened the 
door to him. A little startled hy his ve¬ 
hemence, she said, “The lady’s gone 
out. Miss Waynflete told me so. I’ll 
see if Miss Waynflete’s in.” 

He pushed past her, went into the 
drawing room. Emily ran upstairs. 
She came down breathless. 

“The mistress is out too.” 

Luke took her by the shoulder. 
“Which way? Where did they go ? ” 

She gaped at him. “ They must have 
gone out hy the back. I’d have seen 
them if they’d gone out front ways, be¬ 
cause the kitchen looks out there.” 

She followed him as he raced out 
through the door into the tiny garden 
and out beyond. There was a man clip¬ 
ping a hedge. Luke went up to him and 
asked a question, striving to keep his 
voice normal. 

The man said slowly, “Two ladies? 
Yes." Some while since. I was having 
my dinner under the hedge. Reckon 
they didn’t notice me.” 

“Which way did they go?” 

He strove desperately to make his 
voice normal. Yet the other’s eyes 
opened a little wider as he replied 
slowly: “Across them fields. Over that 
way. I don’t know where after that.” 

Luke thanked him and hegan to run. 
His strong feeling of urgency was deep¬ 
ened. He must catch up with them— 
he must! He might be quite mad. In 
all probability, they were just taking 
an amicable stroll, but something in 
him clamored for haste. More haste! 

He crossed the two fields, stood hesi¬ 
tating in a country lane. Which way 

And then he heard the call—faint, 
far away, but unmistakable: “Luke! 
Help! ” And again, “ Luke! ” 

Unerringly he plunged into the wood 
and ran in the direction from which the 
cry had come. There were more sounds 
now—scuffling, panting, a low gurgling 

He came through the trees in time to 
tear a mad woman’s hands from her 
victim’s throat, to hold her, struggling, 
foaming, cursing, till at last she gave a 
convulsive shudder and turned rigid in 
his grasp. xxiv 

“TYUT I don’t understand,” said 

J3 Lord Whitfield. “I don’t under¬ 
stand.” He strove to maintain his dig¬ 
nity, but beneath the pompous exterior 
a rather pitiable hewilderment was evi¬ 
dent. He could hardly credit the ex¬ 
traordinary things that were heing told 

“It’s like this, Lord Whitfield,” 
said Battle patiently: “To begin with, 
there is a touch of insanity in the fam¬ 
ily. We’ve found that out now. Often 
the way with these old families. I 
should say she had a predisposition 
that way. And then she was an amhi- 
tious lady, and she was thwarted. First 
her career and then her love affair.” 
He coughed. “I understand it was you 
who jilted her.” 

Lord Whitfield said stiffly, “I don’t 
like the term ‘jilt.’” 

Superintendent Battle amended the 
phrase, “It was you who terminated 
the engagement?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“ Tell us why, Gordon,” said Bridget. 

Lord Whitfield got rather red. He 
said, “Oh, very well, if I must. Honoria 
had a canary. She was very fond of it. 
It used to take sugar from her lips. One 
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day it pecked her -violently instead. 
She was angry and picked it up and— 
wrung its neck! I—I couldn’t feel the 
same after that. I told her I thought 
we’d both made a mistake.” 

Battle nodded. He said, “That was 
the beginning of it. As she told Miss 
Conway, she turned her thoughts and 
her undoubted mental ability to one 
aim and purpose.” 

Lord Whitfield said incredulously, 
“To get me convicted as a murderer? 
I can’t believe it.” 

Bridget said, “It’s true, Gordon. 
You know, you were surprised yourself 
at the extraordinary way that every¬ 
body who annoyed you was instantly 
struck down.” 

“There was a reason for that.” 

“Honoria Waynflete was the rea¬ 
son,” said Bridget. “Do get it into your 
head, Gordon, that it wasn’t providence 
that pushed Tommy Pierce out of the 
window, and all the rest of them. It 
was Honoria.” 

Lord Whitfield shook his head. “It 
all seems to me quite incredible!” he 

Battle said, “You say you got a tele¬ 
phone message this morning?” 

“Yes, about twelve o’clock. I was 
asked to go to the Shaw Wood at once, 
as you, Bridget, had something to say 
to me. I was not to come by car, but to 
walk.” 

Battle nodded. “Exactly. That would 
have been the finish. Miss Conway 
would have been found with her throat 
cut, and beside her your knife with 
your fingerprints on it! And you your¬ 
self would have been seen in the vicin¬ 
ity at the time! You wouldn’t have 
had a leg to stand upon. Any jury in 
the world would have convicted you.” 

“Me?” said Lord Whitfield, startled 
and distressed. “Anyone would have 
believed a thing like that of me?” 

Bridget said gently, “I didn’t, Gor¬ 
don. I never believed it.” 

Lord Whitfield looked at her coldly, 
then he said stiffly, “In view of my 
character and my standing in the 
county, I do not believe that anyone 
for one moment would have believed 
in such a monstrous charge.” He went 
out with dignity and closed the door 
behind him. 

Luke said, “He’ll never realize that 
he was really in danger.” Then he said, 
“Go on, Bridget. Tell me how you 
came to suspect the Waynflete woman.” 

Bridget explained, “It was when you 
were telling me that Gordon was the 
killer. I couldn’t believe it! You see, 
I knew him so well. I’d been his secre¬ 
tary for two years. I knew him in and 
out. I knew that he was pompous and 
petty and completely self-absorbed, 
but I knew, too, that he was a kindly 
person and almost absurdly tender¬ 
hearted. It worried him even to kill a 
wasp. That story about his killing Miss 
Waynflete’s canary—it was all wrong. 
He just couldn’t have done it. He’d 
told me once that he had jilted her. 
Now you insisted that it was the other 
way about. Well, that might be so! 
His pride might not have allowed him 
to admit that she had thrown him over. 
But not the canary story! That sim¬ 
ply wasn’t Gordon! He didn’t even 
shoot, because seeing things killed 
made him feel sick. 

“So I simply knew that that part of 
the story was untrue. But if so. Miss 
Waynflete must have lied. And it was 
really, when you came to think of it, a 
very extraordinary lie. And I wondered 
suddenly if she’d t^ld any more lies. 
She was a very proud woman—one 
could see that. To be thrown over must 
have hurt her pride horribly. It would 
probably make her feel very angry and 


revengeful against Lord Whitfield— 
especially, I felt, if he turned up again 
later, all rich and prosperous and suc¬ 
cessful. I thought, ‘Yes, she’d prob¬ 
ably enjoy helping to fix a crime upon 
him.’ And then a curious sort of whirl¬ 
ing feeling came in my brain, and I 
thought: ‘But suppose everything she 
says is a lie,’ and I suddenly saw how 
easily a woman like that could make a 
fool of a man. And I thought: ‘It’s fan¬ 
tastic, but suppose it was she who 
killed all these people and fed Gordon 
up with the idea that it was a kind of 
divine retribution.’ It would be quite 
easy for her to make him believe that. 
As I told you once, Gordon would be¬ 
lieve any thing! And I thought: ‘ Could 
she have done all those murders?’ And 
I saw that she could! She could give a 
shove to a drunken man, and push a 
boy out of a window, and Amy Gibbs 
had died in her house. Mrs. Horton, 


peat exactly Miss Fullerton’s words, 
and I soon discovered that she hadn’t 
actually said ‘man’ once. Then I felt 
that I was definitely on the right track! 
I decided to accept Miss Waynflete’s 
invitation to stay with her, and I re¬ 
solved to try to ferret out the truth.” 

“Without saying a word to me?” 
said Luke angrily. 

“But, my sweet, you were so sure— 
and I wasn’t sure a bit! It was all 
vague and doubtful. But I never 
dreamed that I was in any danger. I 
thought I’d have plenty of time. ” 

She shivered. “ Oh, Luke, it was hor¬ 
rible! Her eyes—and that dreadful 
polite, inhuman laugh! ” 

Luke said, with a slight shiver, “I 
shan’t forget how I only got there just 
in time.” He turned to Battle. “ What’s 
she like now?” 

“Gone right over the edge,” said 
Battle. “They do, you know. They 



more difficult, because I couldn’t im¬ 
agine Miss Waynflete dressed up as a 
chauffeur, driving a Rolls. 

“And then, suddenly, I saw that that 
was the easiest of the lot! It was the 
old shove from behind—easily done in 
a crowd. The car didn’t stop, and she 
saw a fresh opportunity and told an¬ 
other woman she had seen the number 
of the car, and gave the number of 
Lord Whitfield’s Rolls. 

“Of course, all this only came very 
confusedly through my head. But if 
Gordon definitely hadn’t done the 
murders—and I knew; yes, knew that 
he hadn’t—well, who did? And the 
answer seemed quite clear. Someone 
who hates Gordon! Who hates Gor¬ 
don? Honoria Waynflete of course. 

“And then I remembered that Miss 
Fullerton had definitely spoken of a 
man as the killer. That knocked out all 
my beautiful theory, because, unless 
Miss Fullerton was right, she wouldn’t 
have been killed. So I got you to re- 


have done better, Battle.” 

“Maybe, sir, maybe not. You’ll re¬ 
member my saying that nothing’s im¬ 
possible in crime. I mentioned a 
maiden lady, I believe.” 

“You also mentioned an archbishop 
and a schoolgirl! Am I to understand 
that you consider all these people as 
potential criminals?” 

Battle’s smile broadened to a grin. 
“Anyone may be a criminal, sir; that’s 
what I meant.” 

“Except Gordon,” said Bridget. 
“Luke, let’s go and find him.” 

They found Lord Whitfield in his 
study, busily making notes. 

“Gordon,” said Bridget in a small 
meek voice. “Please, now that you 
know everything, will you forgive us? ” 

Lord Whitfield looked at her gra¬ 
ciously. “Certainly, my dear, cer¬ 
tainly. I realize the truth. I was a busy 
man. I neglected you. The truth of the 
matter is, as Kipling so wisely puts it, 
‘He travels the fastest who travels 


alone.’ My path in life is a lonely one.” 
He squared his shoulders. “1 carry a 
big responsibility. I must carry it 
alone. For me there can be no com¬ 
panionship, no easing of the burden. I 
must go through life alone, till I drop 
by the wayside.” 

Bridget said, “Dear Gordon! You 
really are sweet!” 

Lord Whitfield frowned. “It is not 
a question of being sweet. Let us for¬ 
get all this nonsense. I am a busy man. ’ ’ 

“I know you are.” 

“I am arranging for a series of ar¬ 
ticles to start at once. Crimes com¬ 
mitted by Women through the ages.” 

Bridget gazed at him with admira¬ 
tion. “ Gordon, I think that’s a wonder 
ful idea.” 

Lord Whitfield puffed out his chest. 
“ So please leave me now. I must not 
be disturbed. I have a lot of work to 
get through.” 

Luke and Bridget tiptoed from the 

“But he really is sweet,” said Bridget. 

“Bridget, I believe you were really 
fond of that man.” 

“Do you know, I believe I was.” 

Luke looked out of the window. “ I’ll 
be glad to get away from Wychwood. 
I don’t like this place. There’s a lot of 
wickedness here, as Mrs. Humbleby 
would say. I don’t like the way Ashe 
Ridge broods over the village.” 

“Talking of Ashe Ridge, what about 
Elisworthy?” 

Luke laughed a little shamefacedly. 
“That blood on his hands?” 

“Yes.” 

“ They’d sacrificed a white cock, ap¬ 
parently.” 

“How perfectly disgusting!” 

“I think something unpleasant is go¬ 
ing to happen to our Mr. Elisworthy. 
Battle is planning a little surprise.” 

Bridget said, “And poor Major 
Horton never even attempted to kill 
his wife, and Mr. Abbot, I suppose, 
just had a compromising letter from a 
lady, and Doctor Thomas is just a nice 
unassuming young doctor.” 

“He’s a superior ass.” 

“You say that because you’re jealous 
of his marrying Rose Humbleby.” 

“She’s much too good for him.” 

“I always have felt you liked that 
girl better than me.” 

‘ ‘ Darling, aren’t you being rather ab¬ 
surd?” 

“No, not really.” She was silent a 
minute, and then said, “ Luke, do you 
like me now?” 

He made a movement toward her, 
but she warded him off. 

“I said ‘like,’ Luke; not ‘love.’” 

“Oh, I see. Yes, I do. I like you, 
Bridget, as well as loving you.” 

Bridget said, “I like you, Luke.” 

They smiled at each other a little 
timidly, like children who have made 
friends at a party. 

Bridget said, “ Liking is more impor¬ 
tant than loving. It lasts. I want what 
is between us to last, Lnke. I don’t 
want us just to love each other and 
marry and get tired of each other, and 
then want to marry someone else.” 

“Oh, my dear love, I know. You 
want reality. So do I. What’s between 
us will last forever, because it’s founded 

“Is that true, Luke?” 

“It’s true, my sweet. That’s why, I 
think, I was afraid of loving you.” 

“ I was afraid of loving you too.” 

“Are you afraid now?” 

“No.” 

He said, “We’ve been close to death 
for a long time. Now that’s over! Now 
we’ll begin to live.” 

(the end) 
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\ounger brothers of your telephone 



This one helps entertain 
and instruct millions 

Did you know that talking pictures are 
a product of Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories research? And that the majority 
of pictures today are both recorded in 
the principal studios and reproduced in 
thousands of theatres by means of West¬ 
ern Electric sound equipment? 

(Above is a section of film, with the 
sound track at left of picture). 



This one helps the 
hard-of-hearing to hear 

If your hearing is impaired, you’ll be 
interested in Western Electric’s new 
Ortho-Technic Audiphone. Another 
outgrowth of Bell System research, this 
instrument is built on entirely new 
principles in hearing aid design. It does 
things no previous aid could do. It will 
bring easier hearing and greater happi¬ 
ness to thousands. 


This one helps people to 
fly on schedule 

When you travel on any of the nation’s 
major airlines, the air-minded brother 
of your Bell Telephone flies with you. 
Western Electric radio telephones keep 
pilots and airports in touch—help to 



make possible today’s splendid airline 
service. More and more private planes, 
too, are being equipped with the flying 
telephone. 



This one helps to catch 
more criminals 

When police use Western Electric radio, 
arrests increase and crimes decrease. 
Your Bell Telephone makers pioneered 
in the police radio field. Today Western 
Electric equipment is giving added pro¬ 
tection to 45 million people. Has your 
community this law enforcement aid? 



All these benefits and more 
came out of the telephone 

Since 1882 Western Electric 
has been the manufacturer for 
the Bell System, and this is 
still its major activity. 

Experience in the field of 
sound-transmission has fre¬ 
quently enabled the,Com¬ 
pany to apply ifs skill in the 
making of other sound equip¬ 
ment that plays an important 
part in daily living. 



Western Electric 
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KEEPING POSTED 


AMONG OTHER THINGS 

A PINAL reminder that, beginning 
with the next issue, Post day will 
be Wednesday instead of Tuesday. . . . 
Alee Hudson is not the real name of the 
author of Up Periscope! on page 5. 
For reasons diplomatic and personal 
we’ve promised not to divulge Mr. Hud¬ 
son’s (sic) identity. We can tell you, 
however, that he was in the submarine 
service until he was retired for a physical 
disability. That much of the story is 
true; the rest is fiction. We can also add 
that Up Periscope! is one reason we 
read more than seventy thousand 
manuscripts a year—Alec Hudson’s 
story just rose, like one of his S boats, 
out of the waves of a morning’s mail.... 
As you read Blood on Ice, on page 16, 
it may add to your interest to know that 
the stories of legalized assault and bat¬ 
tery the authors give you come from the 
notes of one of the collaborators. James 
C. Hendy is a young Canadian whose 
avocation is hockey. He’s a historian of 
the game—seeing all the big contests, 
attending the meetings, palling around 
with the players, and so on. Hendy is 
also founder, editor and publisher of the 
National Hockey Guide. Arthur Mann, 
who wove Hendy’s notes into an article, 
claims his collaborator knows more 
players personally than the timekeepers 
in the penalty box. 

TRAGEDY IN 3 OUNCES 

S IDNEY HERSCHEL SMALL, who 
this week gives you Commission 
Man (page 12), is also ready and willing 
to give you the biographical works. As 
ever, we decline to place the Keeping 
Posted Stamp of Approval on any writ¬ 
er’s estimate of his fishing (substitute 
hunting, golfing, cooking, etc.) prowess. 
So read on—at your own risk: 

“My grandfather came to Goodyears 
Bar in the Sierras from Washoe City, 
Nevada; and by marrying a girl whose 
grandparents crossed the plains at the 
same time, we’ve assured our two boys of 
a front rank in the Native Sons. I’m one 
of the few who write about California. 

“First writing in college, where Hod 
Winslow was doing the Haresfoot plays; 
advertising, advertising agency; news¬ 
paper prison beat, where I had a class in 
writing, graduates of which are in Holly¬ 
wood, high in the WPA, back in jail and 
hanged. Short stories, serials, six novels. 

“Collect Orientalia; play bridge and 
the piano; a scoutmaster for years; enjoy 
gardening tremendously. 

“And fishing. On the bay, or up the 
coast, or in the mountains. And once I 
was fishing off Campbell River, where 
the Tyee Club, of British Columbia, of¬ 
fers honor for each thirty-pounder 
caught on light tackle . . . and I 
hooked the first salmon of the season. 
The village gathered, down to the last 
Indian. I had my picture taken. The 
fish weighed exactly twenty-nine pounds 
and thirteen ounces. Only an audience 


prevented me from throwing a sinker 
down the salmon’s gullet. 

“Now, in California, we’d overlook 
three ounces. Why, we’d go so far as to 
say that the fish weighed forty-seven 
pounds, unless we were Native Sons; 
then we’d realize how big that fish really 
was, and with the naked eye would know 
that it weighed over a hundred.” 

BOTTLED GOODS 

W E SELDOM descend to the lyrical 
on this page, but here’s a little 
something we have to pass along. The 
message, written on the back of a label 
(Duggan’s Dew) was found in a bottle 
(empty) floating up the' Delaware 
on the night of December 26,1938. Hy- 
drographers inform us the bottle must 
have been tossed overboard someplace 
in the Mediterranean, probably during 
the season when the ^dry desert winds 
scour that area. They also add that the 
poet saved one frahc fifty—or about five 
cents-^postage. 

Up, Muse, ye bleary sluggard! Fetch a 
corkscrew and thy lute! 

Together, we’ll float the New Year in and 
drown the auld year oot! 

To the skipper of the S. E. P. 

I drink a New Year toast. 

I drink a similar drink to all 

On The Saturday Evening Post. 

I drink the health o' Muster Artist Anton 
Fihcher; 

For, though as a rule I dinna approve o’ 
Scandinavians, 

I am one o’ Artist Fischer’s warmest 
weel-wishers. 

I drink to all Post readers, on sea and 
also land; 

To my fellow Scots who subscribe, and 
thus save sixty cents per annum, 

As wed as to the people who buy it at 
retail each week at the newsstand. 

I drink to generous fans, to kindly 
critics and advisers; 

And last, not least, I drink to the Post’s 
Vurra impressive list o’ advertisers. 

I drink to them! I drink to thee! I drink 


to we! I drink to me! 

I drink to thine! I drink to mine! I 




STREAMLINED HEART, by Samson Raphaelson 

After ten years of marriage, they were still very young and 
very much in love. Lydia was desirable and Tony was suc¬ 
cessful-together they were the enviable Kenyons, that nice 
couple with a good income, a pleasant house and lots of 
friends. And yet one partner of this marriage had to run 
away, not for lack of love but for lack of living. Mr. 
Raphaelson tells the story in five installments. 

"PHOTO BY BRADY” 

To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the discov¬ 
ery of photography, we give you some long-forgotten plates 
from the camera of Mathew B. Brady, first great American 
photographer. Lovely Civil War spies, an Empress, an early 
Prince of Wales, Lincoln’s wife—the famous of almost a 
century ago are brought to life again. With text. 

FAR UP THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 

by Marjory Stoneman Douglas 

A story of the wild Balkans, where the World War left 
hunger and hatred stranded together on the mountain 
slopes. Into that land went a man in search of a woman— 
and revenge. He found her in Podgoritsa. 

SWEET ALICE BEN GALLAGHER 

by William Fay 
Mr. Big Lip Dorgan, who owned a trumpet, a band and a 
famous name, met this girl on a balcony. That’s where Big 
Lip fell in love and trouble. For that cute little number 
turned out to be a thrush who wanted to crash a band- 
even if it was a rival band. Here’s Round One between Big 
Lip’s heart and conscience. 

HOW TO BE A HERO TO YOUR SECRETARY 
by Gladys Torson 
Nine rules, with plenty of side remarks, on how to be a 
perfect boss to the little girl who tries to record the flow of 
your perfect prose on a business letterhead. We’ll bet the 
wives of America will be grateful to us for this. 

CONNOISSEURICS, by Booth Tarkington 

When an art lover begins to think he’s an art critic, then 
he’s got a case of connoisseurics. Mr. Rumbin can tell you 
all about it, for old Carter Quincy Bradd had it badly. 
Fortunately, the old boy also had a pretty young wife, who 
was willing to buy on face (Howie’s face) value. It was 

DOODLEBUG, by John Lance 

Western Petroleum’s ace doodlebug party, with drills, re¬ 
cording instruments and dynamite, moves into Devil’s 
Creek to prowl for signs of oil. They also take a load of 
crew trouble between a powder-shy rookie and a hard- 
boiled party chief. Altogether, it was a high-explosive 
expedition. - 

OTHER ARTICLES AND STORIES by Edith Bolling Wilson, 
and Bess Streeter Aldrich. 
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A laboratory equipped to identify particular 
“types” of pneumonia germs is the physician’s 
ally in helping to save lives. 


’ rp • ” 

lyping 

to fight Pneumonia 


D RAMATIC progress has been made in “typ¬ 
ing” pneumonia germs. Medical research 
has developed individual treatment serums for 
many of the “types” of pneumonia which these 
germs cause. 

It is exceedingly important to discover pneu¬ 
monia early so that sputum may be “typed” 
and proper serum administered promptly. 
If given properly and in time, these serums 
are highly effective in combatting the disease. 

Medical and public health officials are bend¬ 
ing every effort to make these serums gen¬ 
erally available all over the country. In many 
cities and states they are provided at commu¬ 
nity expense to those unable to afford them. 


Not all cases of pneumonia should or can have 
serum treatment. But all cases need prompt 
medical care and competent nursing. After 
an examination of the patient’s sputum and 
blood, the doctor will determine the particular 
treatment needed. 


Pneumonia may strike an apparently healthy 
person without warning, but usually it follows 
a cold or grippy infection or some unusual ex¬ 
posure or exhaustion. 

The first symptoms of pneumonia are fre¬ 
quently a chill, followed by a fever, with pain 
in the side or the chest and coughing. Any 
one or any combination of these symptoms 
indicates illness and may be pneumonia. A 
doctor should be called at once. Pneumonia 


often works fast, and the physician must work 
faster to check the disease. 

Winter and early spring are the months when 
colds and pneumonia are most frequent. If 
you have a severe cold, influenza, or grippe, 
take the precaution of resting and stay away 
from other people as much as possible. 

Keep your vitality high with adequate 
nourishment and sleep. The Metropolitan 
booklet “Colds, Influenza, Pneumonia” 
gives further essential information about 
these diseases and their prevention and 
treatment. It also gives many suggestions 
for safeguarding winter health. Send a post 
card today for your free copy. Address 
Booklet Department 139-E. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER. CHAIRMAN 


' THE BOARD . .. ONE MADISON AVENUE, ] 


r. ♦ . ♦ LEROY A. LINCOLN, PRESIDENT 









A decorative note and a sign 
of efficient housekeeping . . . 
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Send for these Lovely Plaskon 
OLD DUTCH Wall Holders 


They add a lovely spot of 
wall or woodwork. Send 1' 
label for each holder wan 


Wi 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. H600 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

I am enclosing for each^holder I0c[l5c in Canada] and the wind- 


Addn 


Cit*. - State - 

Offer good only in U. S. and Canada while present supply lasts 


T HE smart, modem Old Dutch package, in its 
gleaming Plaskon holder, adds a gaily decora¬ 
tive note to your kitchen and bathroom. This 
happy combination, too, distinguishes you as a 
practical and efficient home-maker. *Save time 
and steps — and your strength, as well — by keep¬ 
ing Old Dutch where you need it, when you need 
it, in these lovely holders. 


Old Dutch is a modern, fast-acting, scratchless 
cleanser because it’s made with Seismotite. 
Its tiny, flaky particles clean with a swift 
“squeegee” action, leaving porcelain, enamel, 
painted surfaces, pots and pans smooth, spotless 
and hygienically clean. 

*Scnd for your Plaskon holders today and start 
the Old Dutch “four-package” plan, one each 
for your kitchen, bathroom, laundry and garage. 
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